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The Spirit of violence is rampant in 
the “terrible twentieth century’. The 
greatest concern of world leaders is 
this problem of violence. A suitable 
solution to this problem has become, 
therefore, a more pressing need of all 
mankind today than in any other phase 
of human history. Experience shows 
that violence cannot be rooted out by 
violence; instead it breeds’ greater 
violence. But Mahatma Gandhi showed 
that non-violence which is’ nothing 
other than love is the only way to 
meet the problem successfully. His 
life and work were a demonstration 
of this fact. Drawing inspiration from 
the rich cultural legacy of India and 
greatly influenced by the © Sermon on 


4the Mount” "het ) powed that non- 


violence is the only remrédy for violence 
at all levels, socials ‘|national and 
international. Love of neighbour cha- 
racterized all actions of Mahatma 
Gandhi and here is a comprehensive 
study of this dominant feature in him. 
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“This book shows in a very convincing way 


the deep spirituality of. Gandhi as the root 
and source of his hon-yiolent action.” 


BERNARD HARING C.SS.R. 
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FOREWORD 


In writing “Love of Neighbour in Mahatma Gandhi’ Dr. 
Joseph Thekkinedath has studied and elaborated upon an impor- 
tant aspect of Gandhiji’s life and work. Jesus Christ has asked 
us: “Love thy neighbour as thyself’. Mahatma Gandhi was much 
influenced by this precept and tried his very best to live upon 
this ideal throughout his life. He endeavoured ceaselessly to 
identify himself with the meanest creatures around him, more 
specially the Harijans who are still considered to be the dregs of 
Indian society. To the Mahatma, the whole world was his family, 
irrespective of any distinctions of caste, creed, colour or country. 


While I do not agree with all the views expressed by the 
learned writer in this book, I congratulate him for his hard and 
honest labour and do hope that this publication will be widely 
read and appreciated. 


Shriman Narayan 


Jiwan Kutir, 
Wardha, 
September 26, 1973. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Second Vatican Council marks a turning point in the 
history of the Church. One of its main achievements is that it 
has enabled the Church to face the manifold problems of the 
modern pluralistic world, in their right perspective. This is all the 
more remarkable in its attitude towards non-Christian religions. 


Stating the main religious problems which deeply stir man’s 
heart, the Council affirms that other world-religions also “strive 
variously to answer the restless searchings of the human heart by 
proposing ‘ways’ which consist of teachings, rules of life, and 
sacred ceremonies”!, For this reason as the Sacred Council goes 
on to say, “the Catholic Church rejects nothing which is true 
and holy in these religions. She looks with sincere respect upon 
those ways of conduct and of life, those rules and teachings 
which, though differing in many particulars from what she holds 
and sets forth, nevertheless often reflect a ray of that Truth 
which enlightens all men’’2. | 


On account of this sincere respect for and positive approval 
of the moral and spiritual values found in other religions, the 
Church exhorts her children in the following words of the Coun- 
cil: “‘...prudently and lovingly through dialogue and collaboration 
with the followers of other religions, and in witness of Christian 
faith and life, acknowledge, preserve, and promote the spiritual 
and moral goods found among these men, as well as the values 
in their society and culture’’3. This shows the imperative need 
for a thorough study and objective evaluation of non-Christian 
religions. 


Hinduism with its ancient philosophy and enviable culture 
occupies a unique position among all the non-Christian religions 


of the world. Therefore the Church, specially the Church in 


1 Declaration on the Relationship of the Church to Non-Christian Reli- 
gions, art. 2, in: The Documents of Vatican Il, W.M. ABBOTT 
et al. (eds.) London 1966, p. 662. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., pp. 662-663. 
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India, is in duty bound to investigate and evaluate the religious 
and spiritual values found in this major religion. Then she will 
be in a position to know more clearly “in what ways faith can 
seek for understanding in the philosophy and wisdom of these 
peoples. A better view will be gained of how their customs, out- 
look on life, and social order can be reconciled with the manner 
of living taught by divine revelation. As a result, avenues will 
be opened for a more profound adaptation in the whole area of 
Christian life’4. This, in its turn, we hope, will pave the way 
for an indigenous theology which is one of the pressing needs 
of the Church in India. 

It is interesting to note that even decades before the Coun- 
cil, Gandhi himself often spoke of the necessity of investigating 
the different values, found in non-Christian religions. This is 
evident from what a great protestant missionary has said in his 
work on Gandhi: “Without preliminaries, I went straight to my 
question: How can we make Christianity naturalised in India, 
not a foreign thing, identified with a foreign government and 
a foreign people, but a part of the national life of India, and 
contributing its power to India’s uplift? What would you as 
one of Hindu leaders of India, tell me a Christian, to do in order 
to make this possible? He responded with great clarity and 
directness: ‘‘First, I would suggest that all of you Christians, 
missionaries and all, must begin to live more like Jesus Christ. 
Second, practice your religion without adulterating it or toning 
it down. Third, emphasize love and make it your working force, 
for love is central in Christianity. Fourth, study the non-Chris- 
tian religions more sympathetically to find the good that is with- 
in them, in order to have a more sympathetic approach to the 
people’5. For these reasons we have chosen a theme from 
Hinduism for our dissertation. 


However, it is the following consideration that gave us the 
impetus to select Gandhi and specially his love of neighbour as 
the subject of this humble work. Whatever be the reasons, 
history shows that the spirit of violence has been increasing in 


4 Decree on the Missionary Activity of the Church. ch. 3, n. 22, W.M. 


ABBOTT et al. (eds.); op. cit., p. 612. 
5 E. STANLEY JONES, Mahatma Gandhi—an Interpretation; London 
1948, pp. 69-70. Also cfr. C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's 


'deas; London 1949, pp. 90-91; 95-97. 
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the world. None will deny that one of the main characteristics 
of the second half of the ‘terrible twentieth century’ is the 
spread of violence. As a result, the greatest concern of world 
leaders seems to be this problem of violence. A suitable solution 
to this problem has become, therefore a more pressing need of 
all mankind today than in any other phase of human history. 


Different methods have been used to counteract this spirit 
of violence. In their anxiety to stop violence, many have used 
violence and are still using it. But experience shows that this 
has been a failure. Because, violence, increasingly brutalizing 
aman, only breeds greater violence’. To take a well-known ex- 
ample, the Second World War was a necessary outcome of the 
terrible wrongs done to Germany by the Victors in the First War. 
It produced Hitler who avenged it with violence. Violence bred 
more violence. “But in seeking to avenge the wrong by the wrong 
method of violence brought to very near perfection, Hitler has 
brutalized not only Germans but a large part of humanity’’. 


Another method is to resist violence with non-violence or 
love. This consists not in approving violence but in opposing 
it non-violently. It is not a weapon of the weak, as it may ap- 
pear, but of the strong. Because, distinguishing between the evil 
and the evildoer, a non-violent man tries to convert him, not by 
inflicting suffering on his adversary but on his own person. He 
will even be ready to die, if necessary, for the sake of converting 
his opponent. 


This non-violent way of. meeting violence, though not easy 
to practise, is sure to succeed. History shows evidence of this 
fact. Jesus is the best example of this. Even in this century there 
are people who have practised it with success. One among them, 
nay the pioneer, is Mahatma Gandhi. By his life Gandhi showed 
the world that non-violence is the only successful remedy for 
violence, at all levels, individual, social, national or international. 


This dissertation consists of six chapters. In the first chapter, 
after giving a short biography of Gandhi, we have explained the 
political and religious conditions of India at his time, which are 
in fact a necessary introduction to the third and fourth chapters. 


6 Martin Luther KING, Strength to Love, Lodnon; 3rd imp. 1969; p. 51. 
7 Harijan, August 11; 1940. p. 241. 
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This introductory chapter closes with a consideration of the 
different sources, which mainly influenced him. The second, 
gives the philosophical foundation of his doctrine of the love of 
neighbour. The third and fourth chapters show how Gandhi put 
into practice this love by solving the concrete problems in both 
the political and the religious spheres of India. Because “ove 
must always sense the special needs of the age and find a remedy 
for them’’8. The relation between Gandhi’s love of neighbour 
and salvation is dealt with in the fifth, while the concluding 
chapter gives a critical evaluation of his doctrine in the light of 
the Christian doctrine about the love of neighbour. 


The method followed here is simple. I have set forth objec- 
tively the doctrine of Gandhi relying mainly on his own life and 
works. To make this exposition clearer, at times other works 
are made use of, written by his collaborators or others who knew 
him well. Then I have critically evaluated his doctrine, showing 
its difference, at least on the main points, from the Christian 
doctrine of the love of neighbour. A word about the bibliography, 
I hope, will not be out of place. In the bibliography I have in- 
cluded only select works, most of which were consulted in pre- 
paring this book. To give a complete list of all the works written 
about Gandhi, in every language, is for the present, practically 
impossible9. 


I am sincerely thankful to all who have helped me in shaping 
this book. Special mention is to be made of Shri. Shriman 
Narayan, the renowned Gandhian, who has graced this work 
with the foreword and Professor Bernard Haring C.SS.R., who 
has generously and graciously helped me with his scholarly sug- 
gestions and constructive criticism. 


Joseph Thekkinedath 


8 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, Vol. 2, Cork 1965, p. 391. 

9 In connection with the Centenary. celebration, a committee has been 
appointed to publish a complete list of all the works written about 
Gandhi. This list is yet to be published. 
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LIFE AND SOURCES OF INFLUENCE 


Article 1: LIFE 


Childhood and Marriage 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, the future Mahatma,! was 
born on October 2, 1869, at Porbandar in Kathiawar, a small 
peninsula on the extreme West of India2. His family belonged 
to the merchant (Bania) caste3 and to the Vaishnava sect of the 
Hindu religion. 


His father, Karamchand Gandhi, was prime minister of 
Porbandar State and this office had been made hereditary for some 
generations, because the family was one of the most important 
in Porbandar and the Gandhis were known for their incorruptibi- 
lity and integrity of character. 


When Mohandas was about seven years old, his father left 
Porbandar with his family for Rajakot, where soon he was 
appointed prime minister. Thus it was easy for Mohandas to have 
a better education, because Rajakot was one of the few places 
where higher education was available in those days4. 


His father never had any ambition to accumulate riches and 
left his children very little property. Though he had no education 
he was a man of experience. His religious life as that of ordinary 
Hindus consisted in frequent visits to temples and in listen- 
ing to religious discourses. But the real religious influence 
Gandhi received was from his mother. As he says in his 


1 Mahatma is a Sanskrit word composed of ‘Maha’ and ‘Atma’ mean- 
ing great soul. Indians, in recognition of his high spirituality and 
the marvellous services he has rendered, call him by this name. 

2 D. G. TENDULKAR, Mahatma, Vol. I, Bombay 1960, p. 23; (abbr. 
Mahatma). 

3 M. K. GANDHI, Autobiography, Ahmedabad 1966, p. 1; (abbr. 
Autobiography) 

_ 4 Mahatma, Vol. IJ, p. 25. 
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autobiography: “The outstanding impression my mother has left on 
my memory is that of saintliness. She was deeply religious. She 
would not think of taking her meals without her daliy prayers. 
Going to Haveli—the Vaishnava temple—was one of her daily 
duties. ...She would take the hardest vows and keep them 
without flinching. Illness was no excuse for relaxing them’. 
This deep religious life of his mother left a lasting impression 
on his character6. 


About his student-life there is scarcely anything extraordinary. 
He was a mediocre student. He has confessed it himself: “My 
high school career was never above the average. I was thankful 
if I could pass my examination. Distinction in the school was 
beyond my aspiration’?. He was also very shy. He used to be at 
school at the stroke of the hour and ran back as soon as the 
classes were over, because he was afraid that someone might 
poke fun at him. But he was truthful. He never told a lie either 
to his teachers or to his class-mates8. Once there was a trifling 
incident when he refused the prompting of his own teacher to 
copy down from his neighbour’s slate the spelling of the word 
“kettle”. He was present one day at the performance of a popular 
play about Harichandra, a legendary person, whose love for truth 
and honesty impressed his young mind profoundly. ““Why should 
not all persons be truthful like Harichandra?, was the question 
I asked myself day and night. To follow truth and to go through 
all the ordeals Harichandra went through was the one ideal it 
inspired in me’”9. The idea of truth as the supreme good was 
thus early implanted, and seems to have grown as naturally in 
him as a tree. It was to become, in time, the central and almost 
the single idea governing every region of his thought. 


At the age of 13, while studying in the high school, he 
married Kasturbai, an illiterate girl of his own age, who was 
chosen for him by his parents. He was very glad, for marriage 
meant to him nothing ‘more than the prospects of good clothes 


5 Autobiography, p. 2. 

6 G. A. NATESAN, Mahatma Gandhi, The Man and His Mission, 
Madras 1932, p. 6. 

7 Harijan. July 9, 1938, p. 176, 

8 Autobiography, p. 3. 

9 ibid., p. 4, 
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to wear, drum beating, marriage processions, rich dinners and a 
strange girl to play with’10. One of his companions once in- 
duced him to be unfaithful to his wife, but he was saved by the 
skin of his teeth1!1. His delight in his bride was extreme and 
in later years he regarded this premature sensuality with sorrow 
and shamel2,. It has contributed to his strong views on child 
marriage, which he regarded in his maturity as one of the greatest 
evils of Indial3, 


Though Mohandas lost a year at school because of his mar- 
triage, he continued his study. During this period he had doubts 
about the value of religion and even about the existence of 
God!4. This wave of irreligion and scepticism was partly due 
to the want of religious instruction in the schools!5. Also the 
ceremonies and festivals of the temple did not attract him much. 
“T did not like its glitter and pomp. Also I heard rumours of 
immorality being practised there and lost all interest in it’16. 
But what he failed to get from the temple, he obtained from 
his nurse Rambha, who suggested the repetition of the name of 
Rama!7 as a remedy for his fear of ghosts. “...so at a tender 
age I began repeating Ramanama to cure my fear of ghosts and 
spirits. This was, of course, short-lived, but the good seed sown 
in childhood was not sown in vain. I think it is due to the 
seed sown by that good woman Rambha that today Ramanama 
is an infallible remedy for me’’!8. 


Another characteristic we observe in young Mohandas is his 
strong patriotism. Persuaded by his companions that India was 
a weak nation because of vegetarianism, he began to eat meat, 
which was forbidden in the family, in order to become strong, 


10 ibid., p. 6. 

EP sord., Pp. 16. 

12 ibid., p. 8. 

13 Young India, Nov. 11, 1926, p. 388; Sep. 15, 1927, pp. 314-15; 
Harijan, March 16, 1947, p. 67. 

14 R.H. GRAY, Mahatma Gandhi, Calcutta 1924. p. 5; Autobiography 


5.224. 

15 Autobiography, p. 22. 

16 ibidem. 

17 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi, His own Story, London 1930, 
p. 50, footnote: “Ramanama is the word used for the constant 


repetition of the name of Rama as an act of devotion to the Lord. 
Rama is the divine incarnation of the Supreme in human form as 
described in the Ramayana of Tulasidas’’, 

18 Autobiography, p. 23. 
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and thus to free India from the English rulers. But owing to 
his love of truth this meat-eating did not last long!9. 


About this time he also took to smoking. Because of this 
habit, he had to steal the servant’s coppers. A little later, one 
day he stole a bit of his brother’s golden armlet, to pay a debt 
incurred by his meat-eating brother. He had it on his conscience 
and left him no peace of mind. Finally he made a written confes- 
sion to his father. In the note, Mohandas made a clean breast of 
his guilt and also asked him to punish him adequately for it. 
Moreover, he gave the assurance that he would never steal again. 
The scene was very touching. Both the father and the son shed 
tears. These tears of love cleansed his heart and washed his sin 
away. From this he learned that an all-embracing love could 
transform everything and there was no limit to its power20, 


In London 

At the age of 19, after matriculation, on the advice of a 
family friend, he made up his mind to go to London to study 
Law and to qualify as a barrister. It was not easy for him. His 
family as well as his caste opposed the idea. After a lot of hesi- 
tation his mother gave him permission, but only after exacting 
from hima threefold vow of abstention from women, wine and 
meat2!, He reached London in the year 1883. In the beginning 
life in London was very difficult for him. “I knew of nothing 
that would soothe me. Everything was strange—the people, 
their ways, and even their dwellings. I was a complete novice 
in the matter of English etiquette and continually had to be on 
my guard’22, There were many awkward occasions owing to 
his strict vegetarianism and therefore he made an earnest attempt 
to become an English gentleman in such other ways as dressing 
with great care and taking lessons in dancing, music, elocution 
and French23. But after a few months he gave up all that sud- 
denly and completely, to devote himself to serious study. 


His life in London contributed considerably to his spiritual 


19 ibid., p. 16. 
20 Autobiography, pp. 19-20. 
21 ibid., p. 28. 
22 Abid., .D. 35. 
zo Ibid; p. -37. 
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formation. Though it may appear strange, it was in London that 
he felt the need to read the Bhagavad Gita, the most precious 
book in the Hindu literature. The Gita impressed him much. 
“The book (Gita) struck me as one of priceless worth. The 
impression has ever since been growing on me with the result 
that I regard it today as the book par excellence for the know- 
ledge of Truth’24, About the same time he came into contact 
with Theosophy and Christianity. He read the Bible. However 
he found the Old Testament tedious. ‘““But the New Testament 
produced a different impression, especially the Sermon on the 
Mount, which went straight to my heart’’25. Even at that time 
he began to unify the teaching of the Gita and the Sermon on 
the Mount26, 


The three years’ stay in London did not at all westernize 
him. It was in London that he learned much about vegetarianism. 
Also he had scrupulously kept the triple vow taken before his 
mother. He passed his examinations, was called to the Bar on 
June 10, 1891, enrolled in the High Court on the 11th, and 
sailed for India the next day, with greater religious fervour than 
ever before27. 


His mother had died just before his return, and it was the 
greatest shock he received in his younger days. He had the sad 
news only after his arrival in India. At the insistence of his elder 
brother, he performed the religious ablutions required of those 
who had crossed the sea and was readmitted to the caste. Soon 
he began to practise in Bombay as a barrister. But he found it 
hard to continue successfully, since he did not know the Indian 
Law well. Thus in India, for two years, Gandhi was a failure. 
Then came an offer to go to South Africa to plead for a compli- 
cated financial case on behalf of an Indian Moslem firm. Though 
the fee was very meagre, he accepted the offer and sailed for 
South Africa in the year 1893.28 


24 ibid., p. 50. 

25 ibid., p. 51. 

26 ibid. 

27 ibid., p. 60. 

28 Autobiography, p. 75. 
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In. South Africa 


As soon as he landed in Durban, he noticed a different 
atmosphere. There was a difference in the manner of Europeans 
toward coloured races in general and to the Indians in particular. 
There were many Indians in South Africa, as merchants, inden- 
tured labourers, etc. Their grievances were twofold, namely, 
popular ill-feeling and legal disabilities. The Indians in South 
Africa were known among the Europeans as “coolies”, whatever 
was their occupation or race or religion29, They could not safely 
walk on the foot-paths, nor travel by train in a first-class carriage. 
Gandhi himself experienced it in his first days in South Africa. 
He was travelling with a first-class ticket from Natal to Pretoria, 
the capital of Transvaal. When the train reached Maritzburg, he 
was pushed out by a policeman for the simple reason that he 
was an Indian. Since he refused on principle to travel in any 
other manner, he had to sit in the railway station throughout 
the night in the bitter cold. That night he was determined to 
try, if possible, to root out the disease of colour prejudice and 
to bear any hardship in the process30. As a result of this decision 
he had to suffer many an insult but all of them he ‘pocketed?’ 


patiently3!. Thus Gandhi’s active non-violence began from that 
date32, 


Though he went to South Africa with the intention of re- 
maining there for a year, in fact he stayed there for about 19 
years with a few interruptions. The political activities of Gandhi 
in South Africa fall into two periods. The first period, charac- 
terized by such legal agitations as speeches, manifestations and 
conferences, etc., lasted till 1901. At this time he helped the 
British in the Boer War forming an Indian Ambulance Corps33. 


The second phase of his political life began in 1902, and it 
saw the birth of the Satyagraha movement to remedy the political 
disabilities of the Indians living in South Africa. He founded in 


29 ibid., p. 79. 

30 ibid., p. 82. 

31 Autobiography, p. 84; M. K GANDHI, Satyagraha in South Africa, 
Ahmedabad. revised 2nd ed. 1950, p. 42. 

32 Harijan, Dec. 10, 1938, p. 371, 

33 Autobiography, p. i161, 
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1904 a weekly journal “Indian Opinion” in which for the next 
ten years he poured out his thought and feeling on all the 
subjects of interest to the Indian community34. During this 
period he established a kind of Ashram in Phoenix, called 
Phoenix Settlement35 and afterwards near Johannesburg (Tolstoy 
Farm)36, The main purpose underlying the Ashram was to teach 
the value of the simple life and the dignity of labour. It was 
in these Ashrams that many of his ideas in education, vocational 
training, diet, discipline, etc. evolved and were put into prac- 
tice. In 1906 during the Zulu rebellion he helped the union 
government by forming an Ambulance Corps. In the same year, 
after consulting with his wife, he took the vow of Bramacharya 
(celibacy) for life in order to dedicate himself fully to the service 
of the people37. 

Immediately after the Zulu rebellion the South African 
government enacted a series of laws which were humiliating to 
the Indians. Under the leadership of Gandhi, the Indians _pro- 
tested against this. On January 11th, 1908 Gandhi was arrested 
and sentenced to two months imprisonment. Thus began the 
passive-resistence movement of Gandhi in South Africa, a move- 
ment which made him famous all over the world38, During this 
struggle he was imprisoned three times. It reached the final stage 
when Gandhi, leading more than two thousand people, including 
women and children, marched to Transvaal, a forbidden territ- 
tory, to compel the government to withdraw the act39. After a 
great deal of suffering the march had the desired effect. A com- 
mission of inquiry was demanded and ultimately appointed. It 
did its work well and in the end all its recommendations were 
accepted by the government. As a result of it an “Indian Relief 
Bill”’ was passed by the Union Parliament, which declared Indian 
marriages legal; it abolished the three pound poll tax on in- 
dentured labourers, cancelling all arrears; it declared that the 
system of importing indentured labourers from India must cease 
in 192040, Thus Gandhi won the struggle and his work in South 


34.1bid:,-p: 213. 

B5 10id. p. 225. 

36 Mahatma, vol. I, p. 117. 

37 Autobiography, p. 156, 239; Mahatma, vol. V, p. 195. 
38 R. H. GRAY, op. cit., p. 18. 

39 M. K. GANDHI, Satyagraha in South Africa, p. 300. 
40 Autobiography, p. 301; Mahatma, vol. I, p. 149. 
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Africa was now completed. Before leaving for India he took the 
vow of poverty also. 


Two decades in South Africa left him more Indian than be- 
fore; indeed it was in South Africa that he learned Sanskrit, 
memorized the Gita, read the works of Ruskin, Tolstoy and 
Thoreau, renounced the world and became the Mahatma. He had 
gone there in a stiff collar and frock coat, determined to travel 
first-class and live in a style becoming a barrister. But he left 
South Africa, determined to lead a simple life and to serve his 
poor countrymen. 


Return to India 


Gandhi sailed for Southampton intending to return to India 
after a short stay in England. When he was on the way, the 
First World War broke out. Against strong opposition he decided 
to help England in the war as far as he could, and formed an 
Indian Ambulance Corps4!. Soon he became seriously sick and 
in Jan. 1915, on medical advice he left England. 


In India Gandhi was received as a national hero. At the re- 
quest of Gokhale, his ‘political Guru’, he spent a year in retire- 
ment from public life. Soon he founded an Ashram, in the 
neighbourhood of Ahmedabad to accommodate the members of 
Phoenix Settlement and Tolstoy Farm42. In this Ashram he 
trained the inmates to live a life of service, chastity and poverty. 

After a year of silence, on February 4th, 1916, Gandhi re- 
turned to public life. He understood that the hunger of the 
people for independence had reached its highest point. Various 
ways and means also had been tried including violence and re- 
volutionary terrorism to topple the British raj in India. But none 
had succeeded. Knowing this well, Gandhi gave himself, heart 
and soul, to the social and political welfare of the country, adopt- 
ing a new way of resistance which developed into a non-violent 
revolution. He started two weeklies ‘Young India’43 and ‘Hari- 
jan’44, to teach the masses his ideas of Satyagraha and non- 
violence. 


41 Autobiography, p. 262. 

42 ibid., pp. 282, 297. 

43 Ibid., p. 359. 

44 Mahatma, vol. Ill, p. 191. 
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He also rendered valuable service to Britain during the first 
World War, which bewildered even his best friends4>. This nearly 
cost him his life and at one time he was even on the point of 
death46. 


Gandhi’s long and fruitful public life closed with the sacti- 
fice of his life. On January 30, 1948, while going to a prayer 
meeting Gandhi was assassinated by a Hindu fanatic, Nathuram 
Vinayak Godse. His dying words were ‘Hé Rama’47. 


Commenting on the life of Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru said: 
“He brought freedom to India and in that process he taught us 
many things which were important for us at the moment. He 
told us to shed fear and hatred, and of unity and equality and 
brotherhood, and of raising those who had been suppressed, and 
of the dignity of labour and of the supremacy of things of the 
spirit. He repeated that Truth was to him God and God was 
Truth’48. 


Article 2 
THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN INDIA 


The Political Situation 


The British victory at the battle of Plassy in 1757, establish- 
ed their supremacy in India overthrowing the Islamic rule. In the 
next hundred years the power of the East India Company was 
steadily on the increase and at length the whole subcontinent came 
under their sway. 


After the industrial revolution in the 19th century, Britain 
needed an expanding market for her goods. The East India Com- 
pany found that India was the best place for this. Thus Britain 
began to expand the Indian market for British manufactures and 
to increase India’s production of raw materials for the benefit of 


45 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, p. 221. 

46 Autobiography, pp. 341-342. 

47 ‘Ha Rama’ is Sanskrit. H@ is vocative (cf. A. A. MacDONELL, A 
Practical Sanskrit Dictionary, Oxford 1958, p. 380). 
Rama is the name of God. So it means ‘O God!’. It shows his 
personal contact with God. 

48 Mahatma, vol. I, p. X. 
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British industry. British goods were allowed. free entry into 
India while Indian goods entering Britain were heavily taxed. 


The result in India was terrible poverty and recurring 
famines. Between 1770 and 1900, in 130 years, there were 22 
famines in India.49 Lord Bentinck, then Governor General of 
India, in 1834 reported that ‘“‘the misery hardly finds a parallel 
in the history of commerce. The bones of the cotton weavers are 
bleaching the plains of India’’50. 


As the Company’s dominion increased there were agitations 
also against the Company. The Great Revolt of 1857, often des- 
cribed as the first battle in the war of Independence, made a 
muddle of things51!. The East India Company was suppressed and 
the government of the country was taken over by the British 
Parliament. Though equal status for all British subjects was 
promised in the Royal proclamation of 1857, till 1913 over 
eighty per cent of the highest and best-paid posts in the civil 
service as a whole were earmarked for the British. Explaining the 
condition of India during this time Gandhi said: “...the Govern- 
ment established by law in British India is carried on for this 
exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no jugglery in figures, 
can explain away the evidence that the skeletons in many villages 
present to the naked eye’’52, 


In spite of this poverty and frustration, public-spirited 
leaders tried to infuse a new life into the prostrate nation. Among 
them Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, Dadabhai, 
Naoroji, Ranade, Gopal Krishna Gokhale and Tilak deserve 
special mention. Real Indian nationalism in its organized form 
began in 1885 with the inception of the Indian National Con- 
gress. The first meeting of the Congress was composed of self- 
appointed leaders, while from the second onwards it was com- 
posed of elected delegates53. From 1905 onwards the Congress 
increasingly became the organ and expression of this nationalism. 


In the beginning the British government encouraged the 
development of the Congress. Allan Octavian Hume, an English 


49 Mahatma, vol. I, p. 1. 

50 ibid., p. 2. 

51 B. G. GOKHALE, The Making of the Indian Nation, Bombay 
1960, p. 131. 

52 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, p. 295. 

53 Mahatma, vol. 1, p. 10 
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ex-oflicial, was one of its founders, and he was its General Secret- 
ary until 190754. Congress was to do what it could for the general 
welfare and to express, as much as possible, the wishes of the 
country. But from its 4th session onwards there was a complete 
change in the official attitude of the government and soon the 
National Congress fell under suspicion as “disloyal’’55. 


The growing strength of Congress was the reason for this 
change of official attitude. Year after year the Congress met at 
different places in India and these meetings became a national 
platform for the progressive forces in the land. But till 1905, it 
remained as a movement of the middle class and the intelligentsia. 
In 1905, by the partition of Bengal5® the Congress acquired the 
character of a real mass movement. This new spirit gave birth to 
two schools of nationalism—the extremists and the revolutionaries. 
Both believed in a free independent India restored to her ancient 
glory and prosperity. The difference was only one of means. While 
the extremists used non-violent means, as boycott of British goods 
and institutions, etc., the revolutionaries used Western revolu- 
tionary methods. After a lot of agitation and suffering, the parti- 
tion of Bengal was annulled in 1911. This was the first success 


of the national movement. 


Meanwhile the Muslims of India were also uniting for their 
rights and in 1906 the All-India Muslim League was formally 
founded57, In 1912 Abul Kalam through his pen and scholar- 
ship revolutionized Muslim opinion and brought the community 
nearer to the Congress. In 1913 the Muslim League also demand- 
ed self-government for India58. In 1915 the sessions of the 
Congress and the League were simultaneously held in Bombay. 
And a Congress-League scheme for the self-government of India 
was approved in 1916. Also the same year there was a compro- 
mise between the two divisions of the Congress, though it did 


not last long. 


It was at this stage that on Jan. 1915 Gandhi returned to 
India after his South African struggle. In 1915 Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, whom he considered his political preceptor among all 


54 V. SHEEAN, Mahatma Gandhi, Delhi 1968, p. 49. 

55 Mahatma, vol, 1, p. 11. 

56 B. G. GOKHALE’ The Making of the Indian Nation, p. 195. 
57 Mahatma, vol. I, p. 18. 

58 ibid., p. 20. 
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the Indian leaders, died. And thus from 1916 onwards Gandhi 
was on the Indian political scene as an increasingly significant 
figure. 


The Religious Situation 


By the beginning of the 19th century British supremacy was 
firmly established in India. Finding the Indians deeply religious 
by nature British rulers, in order to gain the sympathy and good 
will of the people, decided “‘to preserve the laws of the Sastras 
and the Kuran and to protect the natives of India in the free 
exercise of their religion’’59. But this policy of the British slow- 
ly changed and they began to reform the Hindu customs. They 
also encouraged the Christian missionaries to spread the English 
language and culture. Consequently many Hindu leaders came 
forward to reevaluate their social customs and doctrines. The 
most outstanding of them, to whom many owe their spiritual 
heritage is Raja Ram Mohan Roy who founded the Brahmo Samaj. 


Roy, who is called the Father of modern India60, was born 
in 1772. He laid the foundation of public life in Bengal. Well 
versed in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, he preached against idolatry 
and superstition. Later he studied English and was attracted to 
Christianity. He also began to study Greek and Latin “‘to gain 
a better understanding of the Christian Gospels’61. After 14 
years of civil service, he devoted all his energies to social and 
religious reform. He was the first to condemn the caste system. 
He specially waged a bitter attack against the inhuman custom 
of widow immolation (Suttee) and helped the British outlaw the 
custom. In 1828 Roy founded Brahmo Samaj (Society of the 
worshippers of Brahman), which later became the instrument of 
religious and social reform. He died in England in 1833. 


Brahmo Samaj 


The Samaj founded by Roy, “the pioneer of Indian Renais- 


59 H. H. Dodwell (ed), Cambridge History of India, vol. VI, Delhi 
1958, p. 122. 

60 B. G. GOKHALE, The Making‘ of the Indian Nation, p. 191. 

61 ibid. 
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sance’’62 was an abrupt departure from popular Hinduism. “The 

tenets of the Society were as follows: 

—strict monotheism as founded in the Upanishads; 

—the moral teaching of the Gospels; 

—rejection of all forms of idolatry and all claims of divine 
incarnation; 

—interpretation of the “Sacred Books” under the sole guidance 
of reason’’63, 

Though Brahmo Samaj maintained a definite monotheism, its 
central concern was for the development of a pious ethical life. 
It attacked caste and idolatry, crusaded against child-marriage and 
for widow remarriage, and represented the liberal opinion of the 
day. 

After the death of Roy, Devendranath Tagore, the father of 
the great poet Rabindranath became the head of the Samaj. He 
transformed the rather loose organization into a well-knit religious 
body. A few years later, Keshab Chandra Sen, who was deeply 
influenced by Christianity, joined the Samaj. Soon Sen became the 
leader of the younger members and, because of their anti-Hindu 
and pro-Christian reforms, the Samaj was split into two in 1867. 
Again in 1878 the followers of Sen were divided into two groups 
because he consented to the Hindu marriage of his daughter 
with a Hindu prince. 

On account of these divisions, the Samaj ceased to exert any 
wide influence on the intellectuals. But the impact of its work 
in the rejuvenation of Hinduism cannot be underestimated. 


Arya Samaj 


The social and religious reformations of Brahmo Samaj had 
counter reactions also. Many conservative Hindus under the 
leadership of Dayananda Saraswati (1824-1883) came forward 
to defend Hinduism. Their motto was “‘back to the Vedas’’64. 
The Theosophical Society under Mrs. Annie Besant rendered valu- 
able service to this revival. In 1875 Dayananda founded the Arya 


62 D. S. SARMA Studies In The Renaissance Of Hinduism, Benares 
1944, p. 93. 

63 R. ANTOINE et al. (Jesuit Scholars), Religious Hinduism, Allaha- 
bad 1964 p. 274 [abbr. Religious Hinduism]. 

64 B. G. GOKHALE, The Making of the Indian Nation, p. 248. 
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Samaj as a universal religion open to every one regardless of caste, 
colour or nationality. He taught that idolatry was a caricature of 
real Hinduism. He also preached the infallibility of the Vedas 
and denounced the false traditions incorporated in the puranas. 
The main doctrine of Arya Samaj can be reduced to ten funda- 
mental principles65. 


Dayananda tried to abolish the caste system as a religious 
institution and to liberate women from a number of social dis- 
abilities. He was not satisfied with religious reform. He entered 
into politics also with the slogan “India for Indians’’66, 


The Arya Samaj did valuable work in the educational and 
social fields. In 1892 it also split into two, the progressive and 
the conservative. The former group, admitting the Vedas, want- 
ed to foster Western learning and Western institutions. But the 
conservatives strictly adhered to the Vedas discarding whatever 
was Western. For them everything, ancient and modern, was 
contained in the Vedas. Even today Arya Samaj is a great and 
powerful factor in the national life of India. 


Ramakrishna Movement 


As said above, the meeting of East and West produced a 
reformist movement guided by the Hindu intellectuals. This 
movement assimilated much from Christianity. As a reaction to 
this excessive westernization, there appeared among the intellec- 
tuals, by the year 1877, a strong nationalism in the religious, 
political and social fields. 


At the same time a new idea about the equality of all reli- 
gions had been gaining ground. A certain Saipada Banerjee was 
the leader of this movement, which gave rise to the famous 
Ramakrishna movement. 


Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (1836-1886) was a deeply reli- 
gious man. Judged from what appears, his personality had noth- 
ing remarkable. Also, he had no formal education. There are 
many stories about his life67. He was a worshipper of Kali (a 
Hindu goddess) and professionally a priest in the temple. 


65 Religious Hinduism, pp. 281-282. 
66 ZACHARIAS, OCD, An Out-line of Hinduism, Alwaye 1956, p. 424. 
67 Ibid; p. 430 
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Though he did not work in the social or political field, his mes- 
sage turned out to be the most dynamic social philosophy of the 
age. He wanted to realize God in this life and for that he became 
a sannyasin. He wanted to put an end to all religious quarrels 
and to enable all to recognize God as the whole pervading spirit 
in the universe. 


Many young, educated men were influenced by the ideas and 
life of Ramakrishna. One of them was the deeply religious Nare- 
dra Nath Datta, the future Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902). At 
first he was a member of the Brahmo Samaj. Soon he was won 
over by Ramakrishna and became his most enthusiastic and be- 
loved disciple. 


After his master’s death, Vivekananda gathered some disciples 
into a first brotherhood. He also became a sannyasin. In 1893 
he attended the Parliament of Religions in Chicago. His lectures 
abroad attracted considerable attention and brought him some 
foreign disciples. He was very much impressed by the social and 
humanitarian works in America and Europe. So after his return, 
he started the “Ramakrishna Movement” to train Hindu young 
men in religious and humanitarian fields. This Mission and the 
Order which he had founded have developed considerably. Even 
today thousands of laymen and hundreds of sannyasins continue 
the work of Vivekananda in many parts of India. 


Though Ramakrishna was untouched by Western ideologies, 
his disciple Vivekananda was a typical ‘‘neo-Hindu”’, greatly in- 
fluenced by Western philosophy and ideals. He was a man of 
action more than a contemplative. His message was more ethical 
than metaphysical, more humanitarian than religious. He tried 
to infuse into Vedanta a practical outlook, focussing attention on 
man instead of raising it to the Absolute. Though deeply influenc- 
ed by the West, he denounced many Western ideologies and 
restored in the Hindus a sense of pride in their own past. 


It was in this religious situation that Gandhi began his 
public life in India. Realizing that India needed not only politi- 
cal freedom but also some religious reformation, he lifted the 
Indian struggle from the plane of mere political fight and trans- 
formed it into an ethical conflict between right and might. 
Gandhi thus achieved the religious reformation together with 
political freedom. 
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Article 3 


DIFFERENT SOURCES OF INFLUENCE 


Influence of Hinduism 


Ahimsa68, non-violence, has been preached by practically 
every religion in the world and practised by people in every stage 
of culture. After the two World Wars, world leaders and a good 
number of people have realized that violence cannot be overcome 
by violence and evil cannot be overcome by evil. 


More than any other country in the world, India has a deep- 
rooted and continuous tradition of non-violence. Non-violence is 
rightly considered to be India’s greatest contribution to world- 
thought, especially after independence. The Hindu doctrine of the 
oneness of all life has extended this non-violence even to the 
subhuman creation. 


Hindu ethics from the beginning have always laid stress on 
the virtue of ahimsa or non-injury to all living beings. Thus 
ahimsa is expressly mentioned in the Chandogya Upanishad®9. It 
is the common duty of all castes to abstain from injuring living 
beings70. Injuring living beings does not procure heavenly bliss71. 
By abstaining from injuring living beings one obtains heaven72; it 
is one of the vows of an ascetic73; it is a penance74; and it is the 
best sacrifice75. 


In the Yogasutras of Patanjali, which Gandhi studied in 1903 
at Johannesburg76, ahimsa was one of the five cardinal disciplines 
for a yogi. For Patanjali ahimsa is not merely a negative doctrine 


68 It is composed of two Sanskrit words: ‘a 1 himsa’—meaning non- 
injury. For Gandhi ahimsa means the largest love, the greatest 
charity. Cf. G. A. NATESAN (ed.), Speeches and Writings of 
Gandhi, Madras 1933, p. 346. 

69 Chandogya Upanishad, Ill, 17, Cf. Hindu Scriptures, ed. by R. C. 
ZAEHNER, London 1966, p. 88. 

70 M. F. MULLER, Sacred Books of the East, vol. 14, Delhi, reprint 
1965, p. 26. 

71 ibid., p. 27. 

72 ibid, p. 136 

73 ibid., p. 279. 

74 ibid., p. 312. 
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76 Cf. Autobiography, p. 197. 
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in the sense of avoidance of violence, but it also implies good 
will towards all creatures77. 


The tradition of ahimsa was further developed in the two 
great epics of India: the Ramayana78 and the Mahabharata. For 
Gandhi these epics, though probably some of the figures they deal 
with are historical, are allegories which describe the duel that 
goes on within man between the forces of light and darkness79. 
Though the Ramayana treats of war, its high moral ideals have 
moulded many generations of Indians. Vyasa, the author of the 
Mahabharata extols ‘satya’, ahimsa and other non-violent values 
in several places. The wounded Bhishma thus exalted ahimsa in 
his discourse to Yuthishthira: ‘Ahimsa is the highest religion. 
It is again the highest penance. It is also the highest truth from 
which all duty proceeds’’80, The Bhagavad Gita, which is the most 
valued part of the Mahabharata, is called the quintessence of the 
Hindu philosophical literature. It is considered ‘‘one of the three 
main Scriptures—the other two being the Upanishads and the 
Brahmasutras’’81, 


Among the Hindu Sacred books that have influenced Gandhi, 
the Gita comes first. He first read the Gita when he was studying 
in England82, Gandhi expressed his appreciation of the Gita in 
the following words: ‘Hinduism as I know it entirely satisfies my 
soul, fills my whole being and I find a solace in the Bhagavad 
Gita and Upanishads that I miss even in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Not that I do not prize the ideal presented therein; not 
that some of precious teachings in the Sermon on the Mount 
have not left a deep impression upon me, but I must confess... 
that when doubt haunts me, when disappointment stares me in 
the face, and when I see not one ray of light on the horizon, I 
turn to the Bhagavad Gita, and I find a verse to comfort me; 
and I immediately begin to smile in the midst of overwhelming 


77 S.K. MAITRA, Ethics of the Hindus, London 1956, pp. 220-221. 

78 Autobigraphy, p. 23. When Gandhi was 13 years of age he was 
acquainted with the Ramayana of Thulasidas, For him it is ‘the greatest 

book in all devotional literature’. 

72 To know Gandhi’s viewson ahimsa in the epics, cf. Harijan: Oct. 30, 
1936,0. 266; Sept. 51936, pn. 236; Sept. 25, 1936, p. 260; Nov. 11, 
1939 ,p. 336; and August 18, 1940, p. 249. 

80 Anushasana Parva, CIV, 25; cf. also Anushasava Parva, CV, 23-45. 

81 SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, The Cultural Heritage of India, 

Calcutta, 1962, p. 180. 
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sorrow. My life has been full of external tragedies and if they 
have not left any visible or indelible effect on me, I owe it to 
the teachings of the Bhagavad Gita’’83. 


Before we take up the moral teaching of the Gita, it is 
useful and even necessary to have a general idea of its context 
and contents. The Gita is a part of Mahabharata, which deals 
with the great war between the five sons of Pandu and their 
cousins, the hundred sons of Dhritarashtra. Krishna, who is God 
incarnate and the close friend of the sons of Pandu makes a last 
desperate attempt to keep the peace. Then Krishna himself be- 
comes the charioteer of Arjuna and leads him to the battle field. 
But at the last moment pitted against his own kinsmen, Arjuna 
is unnerved and he hesitates to fight. Deeply distressed at this, 
Krishna tells him that it is his caste duty to fight and so he must 


fight. The Bhagavad Gita is this dialogue between Krishna and 
Arjuna. 


Usually the Gita is divided into three parts: the first part 
(chapters 1-6) deals with the different ways in which the soul 
can attain liberation. The second (chapters 7-11) treats of the 
nature of God and the grand theophany in which Krishna re- 
veals his supreme form as the Lord to Arjuna. The last part 
(chapters 12-18), after discussing the previous ideas, ends with 
a new gospel of the love of God for men. Thus the Gita teaches 
the way of bhakti (loving devotion) for liberation. 


About the moral teaching of the Gita, there is a controversy, 
whether it advocates ahimsa or himsa. Gandhi himself admitted 
this when he wrote to a learned Hindu: “If in your opinion 
the Gita advocates violence...But I do not agree with you that 
the Gita advocates and teaches violence in any part of it’84. 
Again on another occasion he said: ‘Hindu friends have said 
the same thing (repugnance to non-violence) if possible, with 
greater vehemence...I have been seriously told that I am dis- 
torting the meaning of the Gita when I ascribe to that great 
poem the teaching of unadulterated non-violence. Some of my 
friends tell me that killing is a duty enjoined by the Gita under 
certain circumstances’’85, 


83 Young India, August 6, 1925, p. 274. 

84 Young India, March 12, 1925, p. 92. 

85 The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, vol. 24, Ahmedabad 1967, 
p;, 133; 
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According to Gandhi the Gita does not advocate violence. 
He admits that the central teaching of the Gita is anasakti or 
selfless action, which is the most excellent way to attain self- 
realization. He called his little translation of the Gita ‘“Anasakti- 
yoga.” For Gandhi anasakti includes and transcends ahimsa. “He 
who would be anasakta (selfless) has necessarily to practise non- 
violence in order to attain the state of self-lessness. Ahimsa is 
therefore, a necessary preliminary, it is included in anasakti, it 
does not go beyond it’’86, He acknowledges that the Gita was 
not written to establish ahimsa since it had been an accepted 
and primary duty even before the Gita age87. Moreover, when 
the Gita was written, people did not observe the contradiction 
between war and ahimsa. But a clear understanding and practice 
of the spirit of the Gita (detachment from the fruit of action) 
will show that it teaches non-violence. “After 40 years of un- 
remitting endeavour fully to enforce the teaching of the Gita in 
my own life, I have, in all humility, felt that perfect renuncia- 
tion is impossible without perfect observance of ahimsa in every 
shape and form’’88. He even compares the Gita to the Sermon 
on the Mount: “I have not been able to see any difference be- 
tween the Sermon on the Mount and the Bhagavad Gita. What 
the Sermon described in a graphic manner, the Bhagavad Gita 
reduces to a scientific formula. It may not be a scientific book 
in the accepted sense of the term, but it has argued out the law 
of love—the law of abandon as I would call it—in a scientific 
manner. The Sermon on the Mount gives the same law in 
wonderful language’89. He has also clearly affirmed that he 
derived his belief in non-violence from the Gita?0. So according 
to Gandhi, the Gita teaches the doctrine of ahimsa. 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the most brilliant exponent of neo- 
Hinduism, agrees with Gandhi in interpreting the ideal of the 
Gita. ““The ideal which the Gita sets before us is ahimsa or non- 
violence and this is evident from the description of the perfect 
state of mind, speech and body in chapter 7 and of the mind of 


86 Harijan, Sept. 1, 1940,p. 266; cf. also MAHADEV DESAI, The Gita 
according to Gandhi, Ahmedabad 1951, p. 129. 

87 ibid., pp. 132-133. 

88 ibid., p. 134. 

89 Young India, Dec. 22, 1927, p. 426. 

90 Cf. Mahatma, vol. 4, p. 138. 
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the devotee in chapter 12”91. Professor Zaehner has confirmed 
this interpretation of the Gita: “It is frequently alleged that he 
(Gandhi) derived his views on ahimsa from the Jain monks he 
had known in his youth, or from the Sermon on the Mount, or 
from Tolstoy. None of this seems necessary, for the doctrine is 
prominent in the Gita which he knew intimately and in the great 
Epic in general, and it permeates and suffuses all later Hindu 
thought’’92, 


The influence of the Gita on Gandhi’s life was so great 
that he called it his ‘dictionary’, his ‘kamadhenw’ and his ‘guide’93. 
He also considered it his mother, who comforted him in all his 
difficulties. To quote Gandhi: “Today the Gita is not only my 
Bible, or my Koran; it is more than that—it is my mother. I 
lost my earthly mother who gave me birth long ago; but this 
eternal mother has completely filled her place by my side ever 
since. She has never changed, she has never failed me. When I 
am in difficulty or distress, I seek refuge in her bosom”94, More- 
over, his life is called a commentary on the Gita. “As a few 
leaders of the masses of men have done, Gandhi laboured self- 
lessly to improve the lot of the common people, while reminding 
them, by precept and example, that the life of the spirit was of 
more transcendent importance than the life of the body. His 
own career was an extended commentary on the Bhagavad 
Gita’’95, 

Thus Hinduism, especially the Gita has played an impor- 
tant part in moulding Gandhi’s idea of ahimsa or non-violence 
or love. 


Influence of Christianity 


Now we shall see what Gandhi thought about Christ and 
how far the teachings of Jesus influenced him. Though he knew 
Christianity before leaving for London%6, it was in London that 


91 S. RADHAKRISHNAN, The Bhagavadgita, London, 8th impr. 1967, 
68 


p. 68. 

92 R. C. ZAEHNER, Hinduism, London 1966, p. 176. 

93 Mahatma, vol, IV, pp. 128, 275. 

94 Harijan, nell 24, 1934, p. 222; also cf. Young India, Nov. 13, 
1930, p. 1. 

95 H. FLOYD ROSS The Meaning of Life in Hinduism and Buddhism, 
London 1952, p. 77. 

96 Autobiography, p. 24, 
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he began to read the Bible, for the first time. The New Testa- 
ment, particularly the Sermon on the Mount, impressed him 
much. “...the New Testament produced a different impression, 
especially the Sermon on the Mount which went straight to my 
heart. The verses ‘but I say unto you, that ye resist not evil: 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if any man take away thy coat let him have 
thy cloak too,’ delighted me beyond measure...”97. It was in 
South Africa that he studied well the Christian literature, though 
it was mainly Protestant98. As a result of this pursuit, the Bible 
became a part of his scriptures?9. 


But it does not mean that he accepted everything given in 
the Bible. For instance, he did not believe that Jesus is the only 
incarnate Son of God and salvation can be secured only by believ- 
ing in Him. “...I do not accept the orthodox teaching that Jesus 
was or is God incarnate in the accepted sense or that he was 
or is the only Son of God. I do not believe in the doctrine of 
appropriation of another’s merit. His sacrifice is a type and 
example for us. Every one of us has to be ‘crucified for salvation’. 
I do not take the words ‘Son’, ‘Father’ and ‘Holy Ghost’ literally. 
They all are figurative expressions”100, Also he had serious 
difficulties with regard to the Bible and its accepted interpreta- 
tionl01, “Needless to say I do not regard the Bible as an infalli- 
ble record of the life and teachings of Jesus. Nor do I consider 
every word in the New Testament as God’s own word”’102, For 
him the Bible was no more inspired than the sacred books of the 
Hindus like the Vedas or that of the Mohammedans, namely the 
Koran. He also rejected the Christian doctrine that only human 
beings have immortal souls!03, ‘“‘Hinduism insists on the brother- 
hood not only of all mankind but of all that lives’’104, 


This does not, however, mean that Jesus and His doctrine 
had no place in his life. “Thus I say that Jesus occupies in my 


97 ibid., p: 51. 
98 a pp. 90-93; cf. C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas; 
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100 Young India, Sept. 4, 1924, p. 296. 
101 Autobiography, p. 92. 
102 Young India, Sept. 4, 1924, p. 296. 
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heart the place of one of the great teachers who have made 
a considerable influence on my life’105, He also regarded Christ 
as a bright revelation but not the unique revelation!06, For him 
Jesus is “the supreme artist’107 and “the greatest world 
teacher’’108, Jesus’ message is contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount, unadulterated and taken as a whole. He did not even 
hesitate to call himself a Christian, if he had “‘to face only the 
Sermon on the Mount and his own interpretation of it”109, For 
Gandhi the Sermon on the Mount and the Gita were essentially 
the same: ‘‘Today supposing I was deprived of the Gita and 
forgot all its contents, but had a copy of the Sermon, I should 
derive the same joy from it as I do from the Gita’’110, 


Above all, it was the ethical teaching of Jesus!11 that com- 
manded Gandhi’s reverence. His doctrine of Satyagraha and non- 
violence is considerably influenced by it. Gandhi himself has ac- 
knowledged the fact: “It was the New Testament which really 
awakened me to the rightness and value of passive resistance. 
When I read in the Sermon on the Mount such passages as ‘resist 
not him that is evil, but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right 
cheek turn to him the other also’ and ‘love your enemies and 
pray for them that persecute you, that ye be sons of Your Father 
which is in heaven’ I was simply overjoyed”!12. He calls Jesus 
the prince among satyagrahies!13 because He showed the purest 
form of passive resistance or soul-forcel!4, 


105 C. F. ANDREWS Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas; p. 92. 

106 ibid., p. 66. 

107 Mahatma, vol. Il, p. 160. 

108 Mahatma, vol. IV, p. 75. 

109 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 93. 

110 Young India, Dec. 22, 1927, p. 426. 

111 By using the phrase ‘ethical teaching of Jesus’ we do not mean 
that the whole New Testament message can be reduced to a mere 
ethical system or we can separate its moral message from other 
teachings. For in the words of professor R. Schnackenburg: “No- 
where in the New Testament do we find a mere morality, a mere 
ethical system, but neither do we find a piety that imposes no 
obligations and is divorced from moral behaviour” (The Moral 
Teachine of the New Testament, New York, 3rd impr. 1966, pv. 16). 
What we mean here is that Gandhi took only the moral message 
leaving out the basic truths, Even Gandhi himself used it: “My 
regard for the life of Jesus is indeed very great. His ethical teach- 
ing. his common sense, his sacrifice command my reverance’” (Young 
India. Sert. 4 1924. p. 296). 
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Also Jesus and his ethical teaching are an important source 
of Gandhi’s doctrine of non-violence. His own words testify to 
this: ‘“Though I cannot claim to be a Christian in the sectarian 
sense, the example of Jesus suffering is a factor in the composi- 
tion of my undying faith in non-violence which rules all my 
actions worldly and temporal ...Jesus lived and died in vain if 
he did not teach us to regulate the whole of life by the eternal 
Law of Love”!15, According to Gandhi non-violence is the central 
teaching of the Bible!16 and Jesus’ non-violence is par excel- 
lence.117 He also discovered that “‘Christianity’s particular con- 
tribution is that of active love. No other religion says so firmly 
that God is love and the New Testament is full of the word’’!18. 
Thus he developed his ideas of love from the ethical teaching of 
Jesus. 


On account of this Christian influence, though Gandhi did 
not admit many of the dogmas of Christian theology, he put into 
practice the ethical teaching of Jesus. And in acting upon it he 
even surpassed many Christians. As E. Stanley Jones puts it: 
‘“...we as Christians saw more in the cross than Gandhi, and 
put into practice less; Gandhi saw less in the cross than we, 
but put into practice more. We left the cross a docttine. Gandhi 
left it a deed’119, He was also called the best Christian of his 
time. “It is a strange thing that Christians should feel, as many 
of us do, that the best Christian in the world today is a Hindu. 
The more I see of Gandhi’s work and read of his teaching, the 
more I feel that this is the case...all I say and this I feel bound 
to say, is that of His disciples today there is none so near to 
Him as Mahatma Gandhi’’!120. He even shed his blood for 
others, following the example of Jesus. Commenting on Gandhi’s 
death, Vincent Sheean wrote: “His death fulfilled his life, in the 
manner that has been the central characteristic of religious 
drama since the beginning of history. No less than Jesus of 


115 Harijan, Jan. 7, 1939, p. 417. 

116 Harijan, Dec. 24, 1938, p. 395. 

117 Mahatma, vol. VIl, p. 141. 
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120 S. RADHAKRISHNAN (ed.), Mahatma Gandhi, Essays and Reflec- 
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Nazareth, he died for all mankind. There could have been no 
better end for a life that was all devotion, all sacrifice, all abne- 
gation and love”!21. To sum up the influence of Christianity on 
Gandhi was tremendous and he lived up to the principles em- 
bodied in Christ’s teaching. 


Influence of Tolstoy 


There were other influences in Gandhi, and he has himself 
admitted his indebtedness to quite a few thinkers and writers. 
Of them the most important was Tolstoy, the Russian sage of 
Jasna Poliana. “Three moderns have left a deep impression on 
my life and captivated me... Tolstoy by his book, ‘The Kingdom 
of God is within You’ ”’122, All the biographers of Gandhi also 
admit the same!23, Already at the age of 24, he knew perfectly 
the writings of Tolstoy!24 and in his book ‘Hind Swaraj’ he 
recommends some books of Tolstoy!25. He was the most eminent 
and faithful follower of Tolstoy, because it was he who put into 
practice the master’s idea of non-violence and universal love. 
He considered himself a disciple of Tolstoy!26. Gandhi was in- 
fluenced and impressed by Tolstoy because he felt that Tolstoy 
“practised what he preached and reckoned no cost too great in 
his pursuit of truth’’!27, 


Tolstoy, on his part, had great sympathy for and interest 
in the passive resistance movement in South Africa. Once he 
wrote to Gandhi: “your work in Transvaal, which seems to be 
far away from the centre of our world, is yet the most funda- 
mental to us supplying the most weighty practical proof in which 
the world can now share and with which must participate not 
only the Christians but all the peoples of the world”!28. In the 
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letters they exchanged, Tolstoy gave some directions also for 
the struggle. In the letters Gandhi has signed “your faithful ser- 
vant”129 while Tolstoy signed ‘“‘your friend and brother’’130, 


Tolstoy’s work ‘The Kingdom of God is within You’ in- 
fluenced Gandhi much. ‘“Tolstoy’s ‘The Kingdom of God is 
within You’ overwhelmed me. It left an abiding impression on 
me. Before the independent thinking, profound morality and the 
truthfulness of this book, all the books given me by Mr. Coates 
seemed to pale into insignificance’’131, About the effect of this book 
on his life he wrote: “It was 40 years back, when I was passing 
through a severe crisis of scepticism and doubt that I came 
across his book, ‘The Kingdom of God is within You’ and was 
deeply impressed by it. I was at that time a believer in violence. 


Its reading cured me of my scepticism and made me a firm believer 
in ahimsa’’!132, 


This book was one of Tolstoy’s last works and was written 
a few years before his death!33. It shows clearly his political 
philosophy. For him, the only solution for the modern social and 
political problems is the application of the teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount. The core of Christ’s teaching in general and of 
the Sermon on the Mount in particular, according to Tolstoy, is 
love. And this love is the basis of Tolstoy’s principles of non- 
resistance and non-co-operation. 


According to Tolstoy, the early Church was practising this 
principle of love. But with the conversion of Constantine, Chris- 
tianity as a religion began to decay. Then the Church was allied 
with the temporal power and consequently admitted the use ot 
violence, war, army, etc. Thus the Church was alienated from 
the doctrine of Christ who insisted upon love towards our neigh- 
bour and non-resistance to evil. Because of this we live a life 
of contradiction. This contradiction is evident everywhere in our 
economic, political and international life. We know perfectly 
well that we are all sons of the same Father wherever we live 
and whatever language we speak; and that we are brothers under 


129 K. NAG, op. cit. p. 68. 
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the same law of love. But unfortunately we do not realize this 
union in our daily life and thus we live a life of contradiction. 


Tolstoy prescribed the doctrine of non-violence as a remedy 
for this life of contradiction. Non-violence is rooted in the concept 
that it is a crime to impose one’s will on any creature, to force 
it in any way. Because ‘‘as soon as resistance is admitted by the 
side of love, love no longer exists, as the law of existence’’!34. 
Non-violence in reality, is the “discipline of love undeformed by 
false interpretation’’135, And this law of love is promulgated by 
all the philosophies—Indian, Chinese, Hebrew, Greek, Roman, 
etc. But it is clearly expressed and practised only by Christ. 
Thus love is the supreme and unique law of human life which 
everyone feels in the depth of his soul. 


So Tolstoy condemned violence, openly and clearly, under 
any form or pretext because it is the negation of Christ’s 
commandment to love our neighbours. He also _ insisted 
that only through ‘‘the simple law of love, natural to man, ac- 
cessible to all and solving all questions and perplexities” 136, could 
men have a universal Christian conscience, which would be the 
beginning of the new Christian era, the reign of God on earth. 


Such a moral ideal put forward by Tolstoy induced Gandhi 
to lead a life of complete non-violence in all his actions. Thus 
Tolstoy’s teachings made his inner ideal clearer, and he began ‘“‘to 
follow Count Tolstoy to the extreme point in practice’137 and 
consequently he “began to realize more and more the infinite 
possibilities of universal love’’138, 


Influence of Ruskin 


Another book, “Which brought about an instantaneous and 
practical transformation of his life’139 is Ruskin’s ‘Unto This 
Last’. This was one of the most decisive influences of his life140. 
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Once in 1904 Gandhi was going from Johannesburg to 
Natal. Just before starting the journey, Polak, the sub-editor of 
the journal called “Critic” gave him a book to read on the way. 
It was Ruskin’s ‘Unto This Last’!41. Though it was a “journey 
of 24 hours, he could not lay this book aside, before finishing it. 
The book gripped him. He decided to organize his life in accord- 
ance with the ideals of the book!42. He also translated it later 
into Gujarati renaming it ‘Sarvodaya’ (the welfare of all) 143. 


Gandhi drew from it three lessons: 
“1. That the good of the individual is contained in the 
good of all. 


2. That a lawyer’s work has the same value as the barber’s 
in as much as all have the same right of earning their livelihood 
from their work. 


3. That the life of labour, i.e., the life of the tiller of the 
soil and the handicraftsman is the life worth living”1!44. 


The first of these Gandhi had known earlier. The second he 
had dimly realized. The third was new to him. This book made 
it clear that the second and the third were implied in the first. 


Thus Gandhi discovered some of his deepest convictions in 
this great book of Ruskin. As a result of this discovery he awoke 
“with the dawn to reduce these principles into practice’145, He 
talked the whole thing over with Mr. West, who was in charge 
of the ‘Indian Opinion’ and described to him the effect Ruskin’s 
book had produced on him. He also wanted that the “Indian 
Opinion should be removed to a farm, on which every one 
should labour, drawing the same living wage and attending to 
the press-work in spare time. Mr. West approved of the pro- 
posal and £ 3 was laid down as the monthly allowance per head 
irrespective of colour or nationality’’146, 


On August 3, 1942, in his appeal “To American Friends” 
he wrote about the effect of this book: “...Great Britain gave 
me Ruskin whose ‘Unto This Last’ transformed me overnight 
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from a lawyer and city dweller into a rustic living away from 
Durban on a farm, three miles from the nearest railway sta- 
tion’ 147, Thus Gandhi studied the lesson of co-operative labour 
from Ruskin and without any delay he put it into practice, liv- 
ing as a peasant and handicraftsman. 


This new life enabled him to develop his ideas about equal- 
ity and universal brotherhood. Speaking to the Ministers of 
Industries on July 3, 1946, Gandhi said: “I read Ruskin’s ‘Unto 
This Last’ during a train journey to Durban...I saw clearly that 
if mankind was to progress and to realize the ideal of equality 
and brotherhood, it must adapt and act on the principle of ‘Unto 
This Last’; it must take along with it even the dumb, the halt 
and the lame’’148, 


147 Mahatma, vol. VI, p. 143. 
148 Mahatma, vol. VII, p. 180. 


CHAPTER I! 


THE FOUNDATION OF GANDHY’S CONCEPT 
OF THE LOVE OF NEIGHBOUR 


To understand well Gandhi’s concept of the love of neighbour, 
it is necessary to know what he thinks about God, man and re- 


ligion. So in this chapter we deal with his ideas of God, of man 
and of religion. 


Article 1 
IDEA OF GOD 


Though in his youth Gandhi passed a period of religious 
indifferentism, if not atheisml; owing to the want of religious 
instruction in schools, later on he devoted a lot of his time to 
religious studies, and soon became a firm believer in the exist- 
ence of God?2. “I claim to be a man of faith and prayer and even 
if I was cut to pieces, God would give me the strength not to 
deny Him and to assert that He is’’3 and also “I may live with- 
out air and water but not without God’’4. 


Gandhi, though a barrister, had not much academic philoso- 
phical training. Yet his study of religious books, particularly of 
Christian theology, and his earnest discussions on religious mat- 
ters with all kinds of people, enabled him to prove the existence 
of God with the usual classical arguments. According to Gandhi, 
it is possible to prove the existence of God to a limited extent 
because faith transcends reason§. 


1 Autobiography, pp. 22; 24. 

2 ibid.. p. 51: “And how could I help knowing something of atheism 
too? Every Indian knew Bradlaugh’s name and his so-called atheism. 
I read some book about it, the name of which J forget. It had no 
effect on me, for I had already crossed the Sahara of atheism’’. 
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Proofs of the existence of God 


He puts the argument of causality in the following words: 
“If we exist, if our parents and their parents have existed, then 
it is proper to believe in the parent of the whole creation”’7. 


The cosmological and teleological arguments are mixed to- 
gether: “There is orderliness in the universe, there is an unalter- 
able Law governing everything and every being that exists or 
lives. It is not a blind law; for no blind law can govern the con- 
duct of living beings...That Law then which governs all life is 
God. Law and the Law-giver are one’’8. 


For Gandhi the moral argument is of great importance and 
he constantly used it. Conscience for him is the voice of God 
urging one internally to fulfil one’s duty. He repeatedly turned 
to this inner call of duty and in answer to which he undertook 
fasts?. For him this inner voice was the direct intimation of the 
good and the divine in man. 


He puts the authoritarian and the historical proofs together: 
“Such testimony is to be found in the experiences of an un- 
broken line of prophets and sages in all countries and climes. To 
reject this evidence is to deny oneself10. He also uses the demo- 
cratic criterion of the majority in proving the validity of his 
faith saying: “I am one of the millions of wise men who believe 
in Him’’!1, 

His argument of contigency runs as follows: “I do dimly 
perceive that whilst everything around me is ever changing, ever 
dying, there is underlying all that change a living power that is 
changeless, that holds all together, that creates, dissolves and re- 
creates. That informing power or spirit is God. And since noth- 
ing else I see merely through the senses can or will persist, He 
alone is’’12, 


But, inspite of all these arguments, he holds that no argu- 
ment can convince a person unless there is some direct experi- 
ence. ‘“There is an indefinable mysterious Power that pervades 
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everything. I felt it, though I do not see it. It is thus unseen 
Power which makes itself felt and yet defies all proof, because 
it is so unlike all that I perceive through my senses. It trans- 
cends the senses’’13, 


He recommends therefore the pragmatic test: “He who 
would in his own person test the fact of God’s presence can do 
so by a living faith. And since faith itself cannot be proved by 
extraneous evidence, the safest course is to believe in the moral 
government of the world and therefore in the supremacy of the 
moral law, the law of Truth and Love’!4. Again “He is no God 
who metely satisfies the intellect, if he ever does. God to be 
God must rule the heart and transform it. He must express Him- 
self in every smallest act of His votary’l5. 


Like a scientist, working on a hypothesis so commonly em- 
ployed in science, for further discovery, Gandhi acted on the 
hypothesis that God—as Truth and Love—ruled the world and 
as a result of it, his faith in God increased day by day through 
his long life. It also enabled him to retain his love for and trust 
in his opponents and that also in very trying political situations!6. 


Belief in one God 


According to Gandhi, though there are different religions in 
the world, there is only one God. He may be called by different 
names by different religions. But essentially he is one and the 
same. ‘““The Alla of Islam is the same as the God of Christians 
and the Ishvara of Hindus. Even as there are numerous names of 
God in Hinduism, there are as many names of God in Islam. 
The names do not indicate individuality but attributes, and little 
man has tried in his humble way to describe mighty God by 
giving Him attributes, although He is above all attributes, in- 
describable, inconceivable and immeasurable’!7. Again in an- 
other place: ‘“We all believe in one and the same God, the differ- 
ence of nomenclature in Hinduism and Islam notwithstanding’’!8. 


13 ibid. 

14 ibid., p. 341. 

15 Young India, Oct. 11, 1928, p. 340. 

16 M.K. GANDHI, Satyagraha in South Africa. pp. 154ff. 

17 Harijan, May 14, 1938 pp. 110-111; cf. also Young India, Sept. 25, 
1924, p. 317; Mahatma, vol. VIII, p. 42. 

18 M.K. Gandhi, Satyagraha in South Africa, p. 104. 
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He also states clearly that he believes in one God: “I believe 
along with every Hindu in God and His Oneness...’’19. 


Gandhi not only thus affirmed his belief in one God, but 
also wanted to refute the accusation that Hindus believe in many 
gods. “I dispute the description that Hindus believe in many 
gods and are idolaters. They do say there are many Gods, but they 
also declare unmistakably that there is one God, God of gods. 
It is therefore not proper to suggest that Hindus believe in many 
Gods...I believe that I am a thorough Hindu but I never believe 
in many gods. Never even in my childhood did I hold that 
belief, and no one ever taught me to do so’20, He points out 
that even the Vedas teach about only one God: ‘God is certain- 
ly One. He has no second. He is unfathomable, unknowable and 
unknown to the vast majority of mankind. He is everywhere. 
He sees without eyes, and hears without ears. He is formless and 
indivisible. He is uncreated, has no father, mother or child; and 
yet he allows Himself to be worshipped as father, mother, wife 
and child ...There are many gods in the Vedas. Other scriptures 
call them angels. But the Vedas sing of only one God’’21. So 
Gandhi holds that every Hindu believes in one God?22. 


Belief in a personal God? 


To begin with, as Gandhi himself has said, he belongs to a 
Vaishnava family23. Vaishnavism is one of the various sects of 
Hinduism. Its main characteristic is the belief in a personal 
God24. According to D.M. Datta, “Gandhi’s family followed the 
traditional theistic faith, called Vaishnavism, which inculcates the 
worship of God as the supreme person endowed with all auspi- 
cious qualities, and which rejects the belief in God as the Inde- 
terminate Absolute transcending all assignable attributes’’25. 


19 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 35. 

20 Harijan, March 13, 1937. p. 39. 

21 Young India, Sept. 25, 1924, p. 317. 

22 Harijan, Sept. 7, 1947, p. 310. 

23 Autobiography, p. 249. 

24 Vaishnavism is “a religious movement centered on the worship of 
Vishnu as the supreme God....Its characteristic is devotion (bhakti) 
to a personal God who manifests his love by his descent to save 
men’”’—-New Catholic Encyclopedia, Washington 1967, vol. XIV. p. 
S13; 

25 Dhirendra Mohan DATTA, The Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Madison 1953, p. 7, Also cf. M. DHAVAMONY, Thy Mystery of 
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In the opinion of C. F. Andrews, Gandhi’s trusted friend 
and co-worker, there is no difference between himself and Gandhi 
in the belief in God. “In all my many intimate talks on religion 
with Mahatma Gandhi, amid many divergences and shades of 
contrast, I have never felt that there was any difference between 
us with regard to this ultimate belief (in God). Here we were 
on common ground. In this sense Mr. Gandhi is a theist and 
so am [’’26, And it is evident that C.F. Andrews, a Christian, 
believed in a personal God. According to Prof. R.C. Zaehner, 
“Gandhi absorbed ...the transcendent monotheism of Islam into 
his own Hindu life and through himself he transmitted it to the 
whole of India’’27. 


In his writings, time and again, Gandhi calls God, ‘infal- 
lible judge’, ‘infallible protector’, ‘friend’, ‘living God’, etc., 
which implies that God is a person28, 


Explaining the nature of God, Gandhi expressly calls Him 
“the most exacting personage’”’29. In another place, stating that 
in every religion God is the same in essence, he says that 
“Jehovah of the Jews is a God more personal than the God of 
Christians, the Mussulmans or the Hindus’30. Again He is 
“personal God to those who need his personal presence. He is 
embodied to those who need his touch. He is the purest essence. 
He simply is to those who have faith. He is all things to all 
men’31, Holding that God is everything to everyone he says: 
“What matters then whether one worships God as a Person and 
another as Force? Both do right according to their lights. None 
knows and perhaps never will know what is the absolutely pro- 
per way to pray’’32. 


God according to the Bhakti Mystics of Modern Hinduism, in: 
Studia M’ssionalia, vol. XVII [1968], p. 147, foot-note 4, 

26 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 34. 

27 R.C. ZAEHNER, Hinduism, p. 179. 

28 Harijan, August 25, 1940, p. 260; Oct. 13, 1940, p. 318; Mahatma, 
vol. VIII, pp. 70, 97. 

29 Young India, March 5, 1925, p. 81: “He is the most exacting per- 
sonage in the world and the world to come”. : 

30 Harijan, Nov. 26, 1938, p. 352: “No person who has faith in a living 
God need feel helpless or forlorn. Jehovah of the Jews is a God 
more personal than the God of the Christians, the Mussalmans or 
the Hindus, though as a matter of fact, in essence, He is common 
to all and one without a second and beyond description”. 

31 Young India, March 5, 1925, p. 81. 

32 Harijan, August 18, 1946. p. 267, 
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Moreover, Gandhi often qualifies God as Conscience. “God 
is the force. He is the essence of life. He is pure and undefiled 
consciousness. He is eternal’’33. In another place: “God is 
fearlessness. God is the source of light and life, and yet He is 
above and beyond all these. God is conscience’’34. Also he calls 
God omniscient35. He (God) “also knows us and our 
hearts better than we do ourselves’36. Add to this the various 
epithets he attributes to God such as guide, judge, helper, friend, 
etc. From all this it is evident that Gandhi’s conception of God 
is that of a living being with self-consciousness or intellect. So 
if we compare this with the classical philosophical definition 
(persona est subsistens distinctum in natura intellectuali) of 
person, it can be said Gandhi believed in a personal God37. 


Yet we are sometimes embarrassed by his random remarks 
which sound like those of a Sankarite38 and suggest that he does 
not believe in the personality of God. But if we read between 
the lines, it is clear that by these he denies the possibility of 
conceiving God as a human person. One or two examples will 
make it clear. “God is not a person. To affirm that He descends 
to earth every now and again in the form of a human being is 
a partial truth which merely signifies that such a person lives 
near to God’’39, And in another place he writes: “If God is not 
a personal being for me like my earthly father, He is infinitely 
more. He rules me in the tiniest detail of my life’40. Again on 
another occasion he wrote: “‘God is not a person. He transcends 
description. He is the Law-maker, the Law and the Executor. 


33 ibid., June 22, 1947, p. 200. 

34 Young India, March 5, 1925, p. 81. 

35 Mahatma, vol. VIII, p. 250. “Only the Omniscient God can do that”. 

36 Young India, March 5, 1925, p. 81. 

37 Harijan, Dec. 10, 1938, p. 373; Jan. 17, 1937, p. 382. 

38 Sankara Acharya is one of the greatest Indian philosophers, who lived 
in the 8th century. He holds that all change and multiplicity are 
mere appearances, Therefore according to him the body and the 
mind are the finite appearances of one Ultimate Real, Brahman. So 
the self of man correctly understood, is nothing but Brahman. The 
finitude of man is due to his ignorance of his real nature, which 
being known man realizes his complete identity. This doctrine is 
known as Advaita, literally meaning non-dualism. It is so called 
because it is the negative answer to the implied question, are man 
and God two? Cf. R.M. DATTA, op. cit., pp. 62ff, 


39 Harijan, June 22, 1947, p. 200. 
40 Mahatma, vol. III, p. 250, 
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No human being can well arrogate these powers to himself’’41. 
Yet in another place: “I do not regard God as a person. Truth 
for me is God and God’s Law and God are not different things 
or facts, in the sense that an earthly king and his law are dif- 
ferent. Because God is an Idea, Law Himself ...He and his law 
abide everywhere and govern everything’42. Commenting on 
this E. Stanley Jones, one of Gandhi’s collaborators writes: 
“Again and again he [Gandhi] said ‘I do not say God is Truth, 
I say Truth is God’. Here he seems to rule out a personal God 
and make Him identical with an impersonal Law. And yet that 
is not quite accurate, for he calls God ‘Law Himself’. If he had 
meant that God was impersonal why should he say ‘Law Himself’ 
instead of ‘Itself’ ...An impersonal Law doesn’t speak to you 
in this personal manner [as Gandhi’s inner voice seems to do] 
and you don’t want to see a Law ‘face to face’. So this Law is 
more than impersonal Law—it partakes of the qualities of the 
Personal’’43. In all these quotations, whenever Gandhi writes 
that God is not a person, he brings in the analogy of a human 
person. It is clear therefore that when Gandhi insists that God 
is not a person, he has in mind the human person. 


Again, though he sometimes says that he believes in 
Advaita44 closer scrutiny shows that he is not an advaitist in 
the sense of a Sankarite. The Sankarites hold that Brahman alone 
is real, the world is false. The world is maya, i.e. a purely illu- 
sory manifestation of Brahman or God, caused by transcendental 
ignorance. Hence for them advaita means strict monism and so 
man and God absolutely are identical in reality. In India, broadly 
speaking, we find two kinds of monism. Sankarites are the most 
uncompromising monists. The other type of monists admit the 
existence of One All-pervasive Reality, Brahman or God and do 
not consider the external objects, the bodies and selves etc. as 
mete appearances. For them they are real but finite. These 
monists, opposing the doctrine of Sankarites i.e. man and God 
are absolutely identical, try to explain the relation of the finite 
and the multiple realities to the One God, in different ways. 


41 Harijan, Febr. 24, 1946, p. 24. 

42 ibid., March 23, 1940, p. 55. 

43 E. STANLEY JONES, op. cit., p. 112. : 5 

44 Young India, Dec. 4, 1924, p. 398. “I believe in Advaita, I believe 
in the essential unity of man and for that matter of that lives”. 
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They are the founders of the many schools commonly known 
as the Vaishnava schools, to which Gandhi belonged by birth. 


Having this in mind, if we read Gandhi carefully, we come 
to the conclusion that Gandhi is not a Sankarite. For he says: 
“T am an advaitist and yet I can support dvaitism (dualism). 
The world is changing every moment, and is therefore unreal; 
it has no permanent existence. But though it is constantly 
changing, it has something about it which persists and it is there- 
fore to that extent real. I have therefore no objection to calling 
it real and unreal, and thus being called an anekantavadi or 


syadvadi. But my syadvada is not the syadvada of the learned, it 
is peculiarly my own’’45, 


This shows that Gandhi is using the words, advaitism, 
duaitism, anekantavadi and syadvadi without the precise know- 
‘ledge of their technical meanings. He also confesses frankly that 
he is using the words in his own sense, and not like the learned. 
Moreover here he supports dualism which is incompatible with 
the doctrine of Sankarites. So in the words quoted in the fore- 


going paragraph, by the word ‘unreal’ he means ‘impermanent’ 
or ‘transitory’. 


Also, speaking about the suffering of his fellow-men, he said 
that the world was not mere appearance and so their suffering 
was also not unreal. “Joy and what men call happiness may be, 
as it really is, a dream in the fleeting and transitory world... But 
we cannot dismiss the suffering of our fellow creatures as un- 
real and thereby provide a moral alibi for ourselves. Even dreams 
ate true, while they last and to the sufferer his suffering is a grim 
reality’’46, 


From all this it follows that Gandhi cannot strictly be regard- 
ed as following the Advaita of Sankarites, for he does not regard 
the world as mere appearance. By Advaita he seemed to mean 
monism in general, or better, the second type we have considered 
above. 


Moreover, though in his opinion man can shape his destiny 
by his own action, he also believed that man can observe perfect 
brahmacharya (celibacy) only by the grace of God. “The con- 


45 D. M. DATTA, op. cit., p. 25. 
46 Harijan, July 21, 1946, p. 232, 
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cupiscence of the mind cannot be rooted out except by intense 
self-examination, surrender to God, and lastly, grace’47. This 
is typical of a theist, a Vaishnava. Sankara and his orthodox fol- 
lowers, the Advaitins do not believe in grace, but only in know- 
ledge48. 

When we examine all these points, it becomes clear that 
Gandhi was a theist rather than an Advaitin; that is, he was not 
a follower of Sankara—a believer in an Indeterminate, Attribute- 
less, Impersonal Absolute. 


All the same, it may not be fully correct to say that Gandhi 
was not at all influenced by the Advaita of Sankara, because by 
the end of the last century, the Advaita school, under the leader- 
ship of Vivekananda, though with some modern adaptation, re- 
ceived great attention in Europe and America. As a result of this 
the English educated youth of India also came under its impact. 
It is quite possible that Gandhi also was influenced by some of 
the more popular ideas of Advaita. Thus we find him sometimes 
using the Advaita language. Nevertheless, his theistic belief and 
outlook dominated his thoughts and specially his practical life. 


Attributes of God 


Considering the question whether God is benevolent or 
malevolent Gandhi says: ‘I see, God is purely benevolent, for 
I can see that in the midst of death, life persists, in the midst of 
untruth, truth persists, in the midst of darkness, light persists. 
Hence I gather that God is Life, Truth, Light. He is Love’’49. 
For Gandhi, God is omnipotent59, omnipresent5!. He knows the 
heart of man52 and He is omniscient53. He is also the infallible 
judge, guide, friend, etc54. 


According to Gandhi, though God has been variously describ- 
ed, the best definition is that God is Truth. “There are innumer- 
able definitions of God, because His manifestations are innumer- 


47 Autobiography, p. 248; cf. also pp. 155, 187, 324. 

48 Cf. D. M. DATTA, op. cit., p. 24. 

49 Young India, Oct. 11, 1928, p. 340. 

50 Mahatma, vol. p. 246; vol. VII, pp. 32, 324; vol. VIII. p. 261. 
51 Mahatma, vol. VII, pp. 32, 110; vol. VIII, p. 269. 

52 Young India, March 5, 1925, p. 81. 

53 Harijan, March 3, 1946, p. 29; Mahatma, vol. VIII, p. 250. 

54 Mahatma, vol. VII, pp. 70, 97. 
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able. They overwhelm me with wonder and awe and for a 
moment stun me. But I worship God as Truth only”55, Again in 
another place: “‘If it is possible for the human tongue to give the 
fullest description of God, I have come to the conclusion that for 
myself, God is Truth’56, He himself explains the word ‘Truth’: 
“For me truth is the sovereign principle, which includes numer- 
ous other principles. This truth is not only truthfulness in word, 
but truthfulness in thought also, and not only the relative truth 
of our conception, but the Absolute Truth, the Eternal Principle, 
that is God’’57. But after some yeats of experiments, in 1929 he 
modified his definition and said that Truth is God. “But two years 
ago I went a step further and said that Truth is God...and I came 
to that conclusion after a continuous and relentless search after 
Truth which began nearly fifty years ago”58. He gives also the 
reasons for this change. First of all, the term ‘truth’ does not have 
a double meaning and even atheists admit the existence of truth. 
“But I never found a double meaning in connection with truth and 
even atheists had not demurred to the necessity or power of 
truth’’59, Also the Sanskrit word for truth is ‘Satya’. It is a deriva- 
tion from ‘Sat’ which means ‘being’. And nothing is or exists in 
reality except Truth. That is why Satya or Truth is the most im- 
portant name of God. So it is more correct to say that Truth is 
God than to say that God is Truth60, 


Besides, for Gandhi, God is an embodiment of love, or better, 
God is Love. “Hence I gather that God is Life, Truth, Light. 
He is Love. He is the Supreme Good’61, Again “God is light, 
not darkness, God is Love, not hate...”62. Yet in another place: 
“To me God is Truth and Love; God is ethics and morality; 
God is fearlessness...He is even the atheism of the atheist. For 
in His boundless love God permits the atheists to live’63. Though — 
Gandhi defines God as Truth, according to him, the only means 
to attain this Truth is love. And in respect of God, since the 


55 Autobiography, pp. XI, 382. 

56 Young India, Dec. 31, 1931, p. 428. 

57 Autobiography, p. XI. 

58 Young India, Dec. 31, 1931, p. 428. 

59 ibid., Dec. 31, 1931, p. 428. 

60 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 1; Young India, Dec, 31, 1931, p. 428. 
61 ibid., Oct. 11, 1928, p. 340. 

62 ibid., Dec. 26, 1924, p. 423. 

63 ibid., March 5, 1925. p. 81; cf. also Mahatma, vol. VI, p. 308, 
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end and means are convertible, he concludes that God is Love. 
“And when you want to find Truth as God the only inevitable 
means is Love i.e. non-violence, and since I believe that ultimately 
the means and the end are convertible terms, I should not hesitate 
to say that God is Love’’64. Since the only available means to at- 
tain God in this life is love, for Gandhi the most important prac- 
tical definition of God is Love. And throughout his life he tried 
his best, even at the moment of his death, to realize God through 
this only means of Love. 


Thus, Gandhi proves the existence of God with the usual 
classical arguments and believes in a personal God. And he wor- 
ships God as Truth and Love. 
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After exploring Gandhi’s idea of God, now we have to see 
what Gandhi thinks about man. Unfortunately he does not treat 
it systematically. So we have to gather his ideas, scattered here and 
there in his writings. 

Though not a philosopher, Gandhi had a deep psychological 
insight into human nature, from his long experience as a pioneer 
satyagrahi, his intensive tours of India, his contact with large mas- 
ses of men, and the intimate correspondence, he kept up for more 
than half a century, with a large number of men and women in 
India and outside§5. 


Origin of Man 


Concerning the origin of man he admits the theory of evolu- 
tion. ““We were, perhaps, all originally brutes. I am prepared to 
believe that we have become men by a slow process of evolution 
from the brute’’66. ““Man must choose either of the two courses, 
the upward or the downward, but as he has the brute in him, 


64 Young India, Dec. 31, 1931, p. 428; cf. also Autobiography, p. 382. 
65 Harijan, Febr. 1934, pp. 3-10. 
66 ibid., April 2, 1938, p. 65. 
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he will more easily choose the downward course than the up- 
ward, especially when the downward course is presented to him 
in a beautiful garb...the downward instinct requires no advocacy, 
no argument. It is there embodied in them...’67. 


But evaluating the nature of man, Gandhi lays great stress 
on the spiritual element in him. He not only deals with human 
nature as it is, but also explains how one can mould, and train his 
nature so as to become what he is capable of becoming. Thus he 
does not consider man as a mere brute. What makes man different 
from the brute, is the self-conscious impulse to perfect himself 
and to realize his ultimate end. Even the most brutal of men has 
the potentiality for this. To quote Gandhi: “We were born men 
in order to realize God who dwells in us. That indeed is the privil- 
ege of man and it distinguishes him from the brute creation’’68. 


All the same Gandhi does not believe that man is all per- 
fect like an angel from the beginning of his life. “Every one of 
us is a mixture of good and evil. Is there not plenty of evil in 
us? There is enough of it in me...and I always pray to God to 
purge me of it. The difference that there is between human be- 
ings is the difference of degree”69. Again, “there is no one with- 
out faults, not even men of God. They are men of God not 
because they are faultless but because they know their own 
faults...and are ready ever to correct themselves”70. Speaking of 
himself, many a time he frankly confessed his weaknesses and short- 
comings. “I wear the same corruptible flesh that the weakest of 
my fellow beings and am, therefore, as liable to err as any’71. 


Thus according to Gandhi, man is a complex being. He has 
body and soul. His body is a part and product of nature. The 
body is born of the parents. And it is composed of five natural 
elements—air, water, earth, fire and ether?2. Because of his body 
man is essentially imperfect73. 


But man is not all physical. He has consciousness, reason, 


67 ibid., Febr. 1, 1935, p. 410. 

68 Harijan, April 2, 1938, p. 65. 

69 ibid., June 10, 1939, pp. 158-159. 
70 ibid., Jan. 28, 1939, p. 446. 

71 Young India, Febr. 16, 1922, p. 102. 
72 Mahatma, vol. VII, p. 82, 

73 ibid., vol. VII, p. 73. 
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will, emotion and other qualities and powers which are expres- 
sions of the spirit or soul present in him. 


Concerning the origin of the soul Gandhi seems to hold the 
traditional view of Hindu theists. They “admitting the existence 
of God as a creator, never hold that the souls of individuals are 
created by God. Their souls are original and co-eternal with God, 
though parts of God and as such dependent on God’’74. By the 
word ‘creation’ these theists do not mean what we understand 
in Catholic theology. For them God as creator “only wills into 
existence the different combination of material elements or God 
only differentiates and integrates the eternally existing matter, 
for the formation of particular bodies and environmental objects 
for the souls’’75. So the souls are eternal verities liable neither 
to creation nor to destruction. 


Though body and soul constitute man, the soul for its ex- 
istence does not depend on the physical body76. Because the soul 
is immortal while the body is perishable77. 


Man is a fallible being78 though made in the image of 
God79, Compared to God we all are zeros80, and we are only 
drops in that limitless ocean of mercy8!. Nay we are toys in the 
hands of God82, Man is not equal to God83 and he can never 
become wholly God84. Thus man is neither brute nor God, but 
a creature of God, striving to realize his divinity85. 


According to Gandhi, not only man but every living being 
has a soul. “Again according to Christianity only human beings 
had souls, and not other living beings, for whom death meant 
complete extinction, while I held a contrary belief’’86, All the 


74 D. M. DATTA, op. cit., p. 65. 

75 ibid. 

76 Mahatma, vol. IV, p. 290. 

77 tbid., vol. Il, p. 192; vol. VII, p. 216; vol. VIII, p. 212. 

78 Harijan, Jan. 5, 1947, p. 479. 

79 Mahatma, vol. VII, p. 271. 

80 ibid. op. 385. 

81 ibid., vol. VIII, p. 145. 

82 ibid. p. 82. 

83 ibid., vol. VII, p. 363; cf. also C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's 
Ideas, p. 45. 

84 Mahatma, vol. IV, p. 290. 

85 ibid., vol. VII, p. 93. 

86 Autobiography, p. 101. 
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same, Gandhi admitted the sacredness of human life in prefer- 
ence to subhuman life87. 


Oneness of Man 


Moreover, Gandhi believes, as do other Hindus, in the inner 
oneness of everything that lives. “I subscribe to the belief or 
the philosophy that all life in its essence is one, and that the 
humans are working consciously or unconsciously towards the 
realization of that identity’’88. And more clearly: “I believe in 
the absolute oneness of God and therefore also of humanity. What 
though we have bodies? We have but one soul. The rays of the 
sun are many through refraction. But they have the same source. 
I cannot therefore detach myself from the wickedest soul, nor 
may I be denied identity with the most virtuous’’89. 


From this belief in the oneness of man he concludes that 
every man has the capacity for the highest possible development. 
“The soul is one in all. Its possibilities are therefore the same 
for every one’’90, “The ideals that regulate my life are presented 
for acceptance by mankind in general. I have arrived at them 
by gradual evolution...I have not the shadow of a doubt that 
any man or woman can achieve what I have, if he or she would 
make the same effort and cultivate the same hope and faith’’91. 
“And I claim that what I practise is capable of being practised 
by all, because I am a very ordinary mortal open to the same 
temptations and liable to the same weaknesses as the least among 
us’’92, Again: “I have been taught from my childhood, and I have 
tasted the truth by experience, that primary virtues of mankind 
are possible of cultivation by the meanest of human species. It is 
this undoubted universal possibility that distinguishes the human 
from the rest of God’s creation’”93. 


Then another result of this essential unity of man is that 


87 Harijan, Sept. 7, 1947, p. 310; Young India, Aug. 25, 1920, p. 2; 
Mahatma, vol. VII, p. 128. 

88 Gandhi's Correspondence with the Government (1942-1944), Ahmeda- 
bad, 2nd ed. 1945, p. 88; cf. also Young India, Dec. 4, 1924 p. 398; 
Mahatma, vol. IV, p. 237. 

89 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 306, : 

90 Harijan, May 18, 1940, p. 133. 

91 ibid., Oct. 3, 1936, pp. 268-269. 

92 Young India, Dec. 15, 1927, p. 421. 

93 Harijan, May 16, 1936, p. 109. 
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every human action has an effect of a collective or social nature. 
“T believe in the essential unity of man and for that matter of 
all that lives. Therefore I believe that if one gains spiritually, the 
whole world gains with him and, if one man falls, the whole 
world falls to that extent”’94. So “there is not a single virtue which 
aims at or is content with, the welfare of the individual alone. 
Consequently there is not a single moral offence which does not 
directly or indirectly, affect many others besides the actual 
offender. Hence whether an individual is good or bad is not 
merely his own concern, but really the concern of the whole 
community, nay of the whole world’’95. 


So, according to Gandhi, man, like other living beings, is 
formed of body and soul, and all human beings have one soul, 
though they have different bodies. Because of this essential unity, 
when one gains, the whole world gains and when one loses, the 
whole world loses. 


Article 3 


IDEA OF RELIGION 


We have now seen Gandhi’s ideas about God and man. Now 
let us explore the relation of man towards God according to 
Gandhi, or in other words, his idea of religion. 


Anyone who reads the writings of Gandhi will have to ad- 
mit that he was a deeply religious man. As Sri Upadhyaya says, 
“the personality of Gandhi was made brick by brick’96, This 
is all the more true about his idea of religion. 


When he was a child, the religious life of his mother im- 
pressed him much. ‘The outstanding impression my mother has 
left on my memory is that of saintliness. She was deeply reli- 
gious”97, While studying at school he was enraptured by the 
reading of the Ramayana. And later on he valued the Ramayana 


94 Young India, Dec. 4, 1924, p. 398. 

95 M. K. GANDHI, Ethical Religion, Madras 1930, p. 55; also cf. 
Young India, Oct. 29, 1931, p. 325. 

96 R. R. DIWAKAR, Gandhi, The Spiritual Seeker, Bombay 1964, p. 75. 

97 Autobiography, p. 2. 
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of Tulasidas as the greatest book in all devotional Hindu liter- 
ature?8. His stay in England also helped much in his study of 
religions. Here he read the Gita for the first time, and later 
came into contact with Christianity99. Then in South Africa he 
spent a good deal of time in the search for God and thus in the 
study of different religions!00, This study stimulated his self- 
introspection and fostered in him the habit of putting into prac- 
tice whatever appealed to him in his studies. 


What is Religion 


After examining Gandhi’s religious background, now let us 
see what he thought about religion. For him religion meant to 
accept God for life. So he said: ““You must watch my life how 
I live, eat, sit, talk, behave in general. The sum total of all 
those in me is my religion’!01, Again, “religion should pervade 
every one of our actions’’!02, 


But for Gandhi religion does not mean any particular 
historical religion. “By religion I do not mean formal religion or 
customary religion but that religion which underlies all religions, 
which brings us face to face with our Maker’’!03, In the follow- 
ing words he explains his idea of religion more clearly: “Let me 
explain what I mean by religion. It is not the Hindu religion 
which I certainly prize above all other religions, but the reli- 
gion which transcends Hinduism, which changes one’s very 
nature, which binds one indissolubly to the truth within and 
which ever purifies. It is the permanent element in human 
nature which counts no cost too great in order to find full ex- 
pression and which leaves the soul utterly restless until it has 
found itself, known its Maker and appreciated the true corres- 
pondence between the Maker and itself’!04, So this religion, 
while it transcends Hinduism, Isalm, Christianity, etc., does not 
supersede them. According to him, this religion harmonizes them 
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and gives them reality!05. Because of this, Gandhi repeatedly 
says: “though religions are many, Religion is one’’!06, 


This does not mean that he neglects Hinduism in which he 
was born and brought up. Once answering Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
Gandhi said: “My religion is Hinduism, which for me is the 
Religion of humanity and includes the best of all religions known 
to me’107, By religion Gandhi means a belief in God and in order- 
ed moral government of the universel198 and in living according 
to this moral order. 


Necessity of Religion 


Since religion has to be lived every moment of one’s life, 
in his opinion, no man can live without religion109. Even the 
agnostics or atheists who say they have nothing to do with reli- 
gion, admit this moral order because they associate something 
good with its observance and something bad with its non-obser- 
vance. He compares them to “‘a man saying that he breathes but 
that he has no nose”110, After giving the example of Bradlaugh, 
the well-known atheist, Gandhi concludes: “that even a man 
who disowns religion cannot and does not live without reli- 
gion”1!11. To prove the necessity of religion in the life of a reli- 
gious man he examines his own life and says: “I could not live 
for a single second without religion...I go further and say that 
every activity of a man of religion must be derived from his 
religion, because religion means being bound to God, that is to 
say God rules your every breath’’!12, 


Religion and Morality 


According to Gandhi, religion and morality are intimately 
related. “True religion and true morality are inseparably bound 


105 Harijan, Febr. 10, 1940, p. 445. 

106 Mahatma, vol. Ill, p. 244; vol. VII, p. 45. 

107 S. RADHAKRISHNAN and J. H. MUIRHEAD (eds.), Contemporary 
Indian Philosophy, London, revised 2nd ed. 1952, p. 21. 

108 Harijan, Febr. 10, 1940, p. 445. 

109 Young India, Jan. 23, 1930, p. 25. 
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up with each other. Religion is to morality what water is to the 
seed that is sown in the soil”113,. Nay we can say, for him reli- 
gion and morality are identical or morality is the essence of 
religion. So, “when morality incarnates itself in a living man, it 
becomes religion, because it binds, it holds, it sustains him in 
the hour of trial’’114. 


To judge whether a doctrine is religious or irreligious, 
Gandhi’s criterion is morality. “I reject any religious doctrine 
that does not appeal to reason and is in conflict with morality. 
I tolerate unreasonable religious sentiment when it is not im- 
moral’!15, Also he does not consider as religious men, the so- 
called devotees who often violate the moral laws. But, in his 
opinion, those who lead a good moral life are really religious 
whatever their faith. Because the essence of religion consists of 
moral precepts. And all scriptures have laid down certain pre- 
cepts as maxims of human life. Unless we live according to these 
maxims, we arte incapable of having a reasonable perception of 
religion. So he says: ‘“‘as soon as we lose the moral basis, we 
cease to be religious’116, Since Gandhi lays more emphasis on 
the role of morality in explaining his idea of religion, it is called 
‘ethical religion’. 


But this does not mean that he was indifferent to spiritual 
life. Anyone who reads his writings will easily admit that he 
was a man of extraordinary interior life. To prove this, it is 
enough to see how much importance he gave to prayer. He de- 
fines prayer as “an intense longing of the soul for its even 
greater purity”!17, For him it was the most potent instru- 
mentl18 or the greatest weapon in spiritual lifel19. He was con- 
vinced that prayer was more indispensable for the soul than 
food for the body120. So if anybody does not pray, his life will 
be dull and vacant!2! and he will not have any inward peace!22. 
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He was so devoted to prayer that he could say that no act of his 
was done without prayer!23 and it has saved him from all his 
trials. “Prayer has been the saving of my life. Without it I 
should have been a lunatic long ago. My autobiography will tell 
you that I have had my fair share of the bitterest public and 
private experiences. They threw me into temporary despair, but 
if I was able to get rid of it, it was because of prayer”!24. Thus 
prayer became an integral. part of his life so that he could claim 
to be a man of prayer!25,. Once, speaking about prayer, he gave 
the following advice to his audience: “Begin therefore your day 
with prayer, and make it so soulful that it may remain with you 
until the evening. Close the day with prayer so that you may have 
a peaceful night free from dreams and nightmares. Do not worry 
about the form of prayer. Let it be any form, it should be such 
as can put us into communion with the divine’126, These words 
clearly show how much importance he gave to prayer and how 
deep his interior life was. 

With his idea of religion as morality Gandhi easily explains 
the existence of many religions. Since there is only one God and 
there is identity in the essential moral principles of all religions, 
in theory there can be only one religion. But in fact there are 
many religions because men, who are imperfect by nature, in- 
terpret these moral principles differently. And while each one 
interprets these moral principles according to his own tempera- 
ment, climate and culture, in fact there are many religions in 
the world. “In theory, since there is one God, there can be only 
one religion. But in practice, no two persons I have known have 
had the same identical conception of God. Therefore, there will, 
perhaps, always be different religions answering to different tem- 
peraments and climatic conditions”!27. The duty towards self, 
and the relation with the neighbours are the same in all reli- 
gions!28. And what distinguishes religions, one from the other, 
is their external practice, their liturgy and their formulas of 
prayers. So he compares them to the branches and leaves of a 
tree. “The various religions were like the leaves on a ttee. No 
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two leaves were alike, and yet there was no antagonism between 
them, or between the branches on which they grow”!29. Thus 
though the underlying perfect Religion is one, it becomes many, 
as it passes through the human medium. 


All Religions are true 


Since all religions have the same essential moral princi- 
ples, for Gandhi all religions are more or less true!30, None of 
them is perfect, because imperfect men put these moral princi- 
ples into such language as they can command and again their 
words are interpreted by other men equally imperfect. Since 
everybody is right from his own standpoint, he concludes that 
all religions are more or less true. ““My Hindu instinct tells me 
that all religions are more or less true. All proceed from the same 
God, but all are imperfect because they have come down to us 
through imperfect human instrumentality”!3!1. Hence he com- 
pares them to different roads leading to the same God. “Reli- 
gions are different roads converging to the same point. What 
does it matter that we take different roads so long as we reach 
the same goal?’1!32. Thus Gandhi concludes that all religions 
are true, though all are imperfect. 


While all religions are equally true, no one can claim su- 
periority over others. And if any religion claims superiority, 
which can be proved only from its outward distinctive symbol, 
it is to be discarded. So Gandhi asks: “How can I even secretly 
harbour the thought that my neighbour’s faith is inferior to 
mine and wish that he should give up his faith and embrace 
mine?”133, Thus he is against all kinds of conversion. As true 
and loyal friends, what we can do for others is to pray for them. 
And “our prayer for others must be Not ‘God, give him the 
light that Thou hast given me’, But ‘Give him all the light and 
truth he needs for his highest development’. Pray merely that 


129 rt vol. VII, p.. 115; also cf. vol; VII, bp. 2835 vol. vi. 
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your friends may become better men, whatever their form of 
religion’ 134, But if a person wants to believe in any scripture 
of another religion, he is free to do so. This does not mean he 
should discard his own religion in which he is born and brought 
up!35, Moreover, according to him, it becomes the duty ot 
every cultured man to read the Scriptures of the world, because 
this helps him not only to respect other religions but also to 
understand more clearly many an obscure passage in his own 
Scripture. This is what Gandhi actually did. He assimilated 
much from the Bible, the Koran, etc. Therefore he could say: 
“Tf I could call myself, say, a Christian, or a Mussalman, with 
my own interpretation of the Bible or Koran, I should not hesi- 
tate to call myself either. For then Hindu, Christian and Mus- 
salman would be synonymous terms’’!36, 


As no religion can claim superiority over others, what is 
needed is toleration and mutual respect. Mere tolerance is not 
enough because it “may imply a gratuitous assumption of the 
inferiority of other faiths to one’s own’’!37, So what is needed 
is mutual respect. Once, while talking to Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
Gandhi made it clear saying: “My position is that all the great 
religions are fundamentally equal. We must have innate respect 
for other religions as we have for our own. Mind you, not mut- 
ual-toleration, but equal respect”’!38. This attitude towards other 
religions, will help us to assimilate what is good in them. ‘‘Look- 
ing at all religions with an equal eye, we would not only not 
hesitate, but would think it our duty, to blend into our faith 
every acceptable feature of our faiths”139, This equal respect 
for other religions is our duty because our own religion is im- 
perfect as others. The peculiar religious situation of India, where 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians etc. live together, also demand 
it. So in Gandhi’s opinion ‘“‘the need of the moment is not one 
religion, but mutual respect and tolerance of the devotees of the 
different religions’ 140, 
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Religion and Politics 


One thing that deserves special mention, while we are on 
the subject of Gandhi’s idea of religion, is the intimate connec- 
tion between religion and politics. Before Gandhi, politicians 
were not generally reputed to take religion seriously, because 
they thought that political values were inconsistent with the values 
of religion. Thus God-fearing, truthful and selfless religious men 
have generally kept away from politics. Consequently politics in 
general was unclean. Gandhi understood it well and he wanted 
to prove with his life that “politics divorced from religion was 
a corpse, fit only to be buried”!41 or “politics bereft of religion 
are also absolute dirt, even to be shunned’’!42, In this he succeed- 
ed and, as C. F. Andrews says, he became “‘a saint in politics, a 
rare combination’ 143, 


Thus Gandhi looked upon politics as a branch of ethics and 
religion. For him ‘human life being an undivided whole, no one 
can ever be drawn between its different compartments, nor be- 
tween ethics and politics...One’s everyday life is never capable 
of being separated from one’s spiritual being. Both act and react 
upon one another’’!44, Time and again Gandhi has insisted that 
we cannot divide human activities into watertight compartments 
called social, political and religious!45. Therefore he came to the 
conclusion that “those who say that religion has nothing to do 
with politics do not know what religion means’!146, 


Explaining how he came into politics Gandhi says: “I felt 
compelled to come into the political field because I found I 
could not do even social work without touching politics’!147. He 
also realized that to lead a religious life, in that particular situa- 
tion of India, one has to enter into politics. ““I could not be lead- 
ing a religious life unless I identified myself with the whole of 
mankind, and that I could not do unless I took part in poli- 
tics’148, Then, explaining his daily life as a politician he says: 
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“The politician in me has never dominated a single decision of 
mine, and if I seem to take part in politics it is only because 
politics encircle us today like the coil of a snake from which one 
cannot get out no matter how much one tries”!49. Again, “My 
politics and all other activities of mine are derived from my 
religion” 150, Thus, in Gandhi’s opinion, one cannot lead a reli- 
gious life without entering into politics, because religion and 
politics are intimately connected with each other. Of course, this 
intimate connection between politics and religion, is to be 
understood in the particular situation of India rather than in any 
universal human situation151, 


Acts of Religion 


We have to examine now in what consist, according to 
Gandhi, the acts of religion or the true practice of religion. Since 
religion means moral life for Gandhi, man’s good moral acts 
constitute the acts of religion. And among these acts, Gandhi 
gives special importance to the acts of love. 


When the Hindus and Muslims were fighting each other on 
the basis of religion, Gandhi made it clear that ‘“‘no religion taught 
man to kill his fellow man because he held different opinions or 
was of another religion’”!52 nor does it allow ill-will towards 
anybody!53 and hatred to others is even the negation of reli- 
gionl54, Also he stated explicitly, “my personal religion peremp- 
torily forbids me to hate anybody’1!55. On the contrary true 
religion requires a man to love others equally!56 and as him- 
self157, Nay, it goes a step forward and teaches us to return good 
for evil, loving even our enemies!58. So he says: “It is easy 
enough to be friendly to one’s friends. But to befriend the one 
who regards himself as your enemy, is the quintessence of true 
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religion”159, Also, once answering Dr. Radhakrishnan’s question 
how he is being led to his religion, Gandhi replied: “I am being 
led to my religion through Truth and Non-violence i.e. love in 
the broadest sense’’160, 


Among the acts of love, Gandhi emphazised the importance 
of service in religion. ‘“For me humanitarian service or service of 
all that lives is religion”!61. He could not find any higher way of 
worshipping God than by serving the poor and identifying him- 
self with them. ‘“‘Man’s ultimate aim is the realization of God and 
all his activities, social, political, religious have to be guided by 
the ultimate aim of the vision of God. The immediate service of 
all human beings becomes a necessary part of the endeavour 
simply because the only way to find God, is to see Him in His 
creation and be one with it. This can only be done by service of 
all’”162, Again when anyone has any doubt about the moral 
aspect of his act, he can easily solve it by asking himself, how 
far his act helps the poor. “I will give you a talisman. Whenever 
you are in doubt, or when the self becomes too much with you, 
try the following experiment: Recall the face of the poorest and 
the most helpless man whom you may have seen and ask yourself, 
if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use to him. 
Will he be able to gain anything by it?... Then you will find your 
doubts and your self melting away’’!63, 


He also believed that without service religion is a fraud!64. 
And by service he did not mean any exclusive service. “If he 
served one, the spirit actuating him to render that service was 
that he served the one individual as part not only of India or 
one religion but the whole of humanity’!65. Thus, for Gandhi 
religion was to serve others without any restriction. 


Before concluding, it is necessary to point out the weakness 
in Gandhi’s idea of religion. It is a very common and old saying 
among the Hindus that the various religions of this world are 
but different roads to the same goal or, in the words of Dr. 
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Radhakrishnan, they are different ways to reach the top of the 
mountain, namely God166, Since all religions lead to the same 
point, all are equally true. Of course, when we speak of Gandhi’s 
idea of equality of religions, we have to bear in mind, his defini- 
tion of religion as explained in the beginning of this article. To 
this, though a man of great interior life, Gandhi added another, 
that religion consists mainly in ethical life. Thus he completely 
excluded or even rejected the dogmatic side of religion, which is 
an essential part of a true religion. He also denied the existence 
of a revealed religion, because according to him all religions are 
man made and so equally imperfect!67. 


166 S. RADHAKRISHNAN, Religion and Society, London, 5th impr. 
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CA PTE Rea 


LOVE OF NEIGHBOUR AS SEEN FROM 
HIS POLITICAL CAREER 


After looking into Gandhi’s idea of God, man, and reli- 
gion, we may now consider his activities. The ultimate purpose 
of his activities was self-realization. ““What I want to achieve... 
is self-realization, to see God face to face, to attain Moksha. I 
live and move and have my being in pursuit of this goal’!. While 
trying to achieve this end he did not leave any stone unturned 
in the political, social and religious fields. He entered into poli- 
tics because he understood that in the particular situation of 
India he could not lead a religious life without taking part in 
politics?. He also realized that India’s slavery was degrading not 
only to India but also to the rulers themselves and humanity at 
large3. So he wanted to free India from the foreign yoke by us- 
ing his unique method of non-violence. 


But Gandhi was not content with mere political inde- 
pendence. He also waged a war against the then-existing socio- 
religious evils of India. Because an equal development of body 
and soul, of man and woman, of rich and poor, of the ignorant 
and the learned, of the Indian nation and of the world, was his 
motto. Thus ‘he fought with all his might against poverty, un- 
touchability, social inferiority of woman, etc. So Gandhi’s 
activities can be divided into two: political and religious. In 
this chapter we shall consider his political activities and their 
guiding principle. 


1 Autobiography, p. X. 

2 Harijan, Dec. 24, 1938, p. 393. 
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Article 1 


OPPOSITION TO THE BRITISH. RULE WHILE STILL 
LOVING THE BRITISH 


Gandhi’s entry into politics was on account of his love of 
India and her people and consisted mainly in the fight for Indian 
independence. So naturally he had to fight against the British who 
were then rulers of India. The remarkable thing in this fight 
was the nature of his weapon. He used his unique method of 
non-violent resistance, which was something new to the world. 
He proved that moral weapons used properly can work in poli- 
tics with the added advantage of raising the moral standards of 
both the rulers and the ruled, and of continuing friendliness be- 
tween them even after the fight. Though for more than 30 years 
he fought against the British raj for the liberation of India, he 
did not hate any Englishman. 


Loyalty to the British Constitution 


In his early days in South Africa, though Gandhi had to 
lead many a moral struggle against the local government, he was 
always loyal to the British constitution. “Hardly ever have I 
known anybody to cherish such loyalty as I did to the British 
constitution”4. He also made use of every occasion to help the 
British government, during this time. As a recognition of his 
valuable services during the Boer War he was awarded the Boer 
War Medal5. Later the British government granted him the 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal for his humanitarian services in South 
Africa and also for his services as officer-in-charge of the Indian 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps in 1906.6 


Also after his return to India, he was loyal to the British 
government. In 1918 he attended the Viceroy’s War Conference 
at Delhi and subsequently toured Kaira district to get recruits 
for the army. His pro-government work nearly cost him his 
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life7. But the events leading to the Amristar and Jalianwala mas- 
sacres of April 1919 and the way the Viceroy handled these 
incidents forced him to change his attitude to the British regime. 


Why a ‘Rebel’ against the Constitution 


In April 1919, against the Rowlatt Act8 and the Khilafat 
Movement? Gandhi launched the non-cooperation movement. 
There was unprecedented enthusiasm everywhere. Soon the 
leaders including Gandhi were arrested. There were acts of 
violence here and there and the government stepped in with 
ruthless measures of repression. In Amritsar a hartal was de- 
clared and the people marched in a procession towards the re- 
sidence of the Deputy Commissioner to demand the release of 
their leaders. On the way, the procession was intercepted and 
forced to go back. The unarmed people were twice fired on and 
many were killed!0. Two days later in Jallianwala Bagh a meeting 
was held. Without giving any warning the police fired on the 
crowd for ten minutes. According to the official figures 379 were 
killed and about 200 wounded. The police left the place leaving 
the dead and the wounded on the spot!1. 


After these events Amritsar became a synonym for mas- 
sacre. About this event, a year later, the poet Rabindranath 


7 Autobiography, pp. 341-343. 

8 At the expiry of the Defence of India Act soon after World War I, 
the government of India passed an Act in the third week of March 
1919, under the name of Rowlatt Act. It gave arbitrary powers 
to the authorities to arrest, confine, imprison or otherwise to 
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Muslims, according to their demand, that the temnoral and spiri- 
tual power of the Kaliph who was also the Sultan of Turkey, 
would be respected. Because of this promise, the Indian Muslims 
were induced to fight against their co-religionists of Turkey. But 
after the War, these pledges were broken and Turkey was deprived 
of her territories which were then distributed between England 
and France. This enraged the Muslims of North India and a move- 
ment in favour of the Kaliph, called the Khilafat Movement, was 
started to restore the power of Kaliph as head of the Muslim faith. 
Cf. C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 56. 

10 Mahatma, vol. I, p. 257. 

11 ibid., vol. I, p. 258. 
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Tagore wrote: ‘A great crime has been done in the name of the 
law in the Punjab. Such terrible eruptions of evil leave their 
legacy of the wreckage of ideals behind them. What happened in 
Jallianwala Bagh was itself a monstrous progeny of a monstrous 
war, which for four years had been defiling God’s world with 
fire and poison, physical and moral” 12, Commenting of these events 
Gandhi wrote: “In Amritsar innocent men and women were 
made to crawl like worms on their bellies. Before this outrage 
the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy paled into insignificance in my eyes, 
though it was this massacre principally that attracted the atten- 
tion of the people of India and the world”’!13. These events shock- 
ed him so much that he instituted the week, April 6th to 13th, 
of terrible happenings in 1919, as a national week of prayer and 
fasting. He has devoted 2 chapters in his autobiography to the 
treatment of these incidents under the title ‘That Memorable 
Week’!4, 


Though a Congress commission investigated the causes of 
these events, the government did not redress the injustices. 
About this Gandhi wrote in his famous letter to the Viceroy: 
“Your Excellency’s light-hearted treatment of the official crime 
...and above all, the shameful ignorance of the Punjab events,... 
have filled me with the gravest misgivings regarding the future 
of the empire, have estranged me completely from the present 
government, and have disabled me from tendering, as I have 
hitherto whole-heartedly tendered, my loyal cooperation”1!5. Thus 
these events completely changed Gandhi from a whole hearted 
supporter into a pronounced opponent of the government. 


Explaining the cause of this change of attitude in Gandhi, 
Mr. C. F. Andrews wrote: “If the question is asked, what is the 
sum and substance of the charges which Mahatma Gandhi laid 
against the British government in India? it may be summed up 
in a single phrase. He charged them with the oppression of the 
poor”’16, Gandhi himself enumerated the reasons for this, in his 
letter to the Englishmen: ‘“‘See what this Empire means to India: 
exploitation of India’s resources for the benefit of Great Britain; 


12 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 234. 
13 Autobiography, p. 358 

14 ibid., pp. 349-356. 

15 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 237. 
16 ibid., p. 373. 
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an ever increasing military expenditure and a civil service the 
most expensive in the world; extravagant working of every de- 
partment in utter disregard of India’s poverty;...traffic in the 
intoxicating liquors and drugs for the purpose of sustaining a 
top-heavy administration; progressively repressive legislation in 
order to suppress an ever growing agitation seeking to give ex- 
pression to a nation’s agony; degrading treatment of Indians re- 
siding in your dominions and you have shown total disregard 
of our feelings by glorifying the Punjab administration and 
flouting the Mussalman sentiment’!7, Again on another occasion 
he wrote: “I am not anti-English; I am not anti-British; I am 
not anti-any government; but I am anti-untruth, anti-humbug, 
and anti-injustice. So long as the government spells injustice, it 
may regard me as its enemy, implacable enemy’’!8. Thus in short, 
“the British government in India has not only deprived the 
Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on the ex- 
ploitation of the masses and has ruined India economically, 
politically, culturally and spiritually’’19. 


A ‘rebel’, ready to cooperate with the British Government 


Even though Gandhi opposed the British rule in India, he 
was always ready to cooperate with it, if it repented of the 
wrongs done to the Indians. “Behind my non-cooperation there 
is always the keenest desire to cooperate on the slightest pretext 
even with the worst of opponents’20, Also in his second letter 
to the Englishmen living in India ‘he advanced an offer, which 
he repeated on several occasions as the struggle proceeded, that 
if only the British Administration would deal faithfully with the 
awful poverty of India by working towards the building up of 
home industries in the villages and abandoning the revenue they 
received from the drink and drugs traffic, then he on his part would 
look upon these two acts as opening up a pathway for the re- 
newal of cooperation’2!. Many a time Gandhi expressed this 
readiness in categorical terms. After enumerating eleven demands 


17 Young India, Oct. 27, 1920, p. 1; cf. also Mahatma, vol.I, p. 21. 
18 Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 523. 

19 Mahatma, vol. Ill, p. 8; cf. also ibid., p. 14. 

20 Young India, June 4, 1925, p. 193. 

21 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, pp. 240-241. 
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he said: “Let the Viceroy satisfy us with regard to these very 
simple but vital needs of India. He will then hear no talk ot 
civil disobedience’’22. 


He also maintained that the purpose of his non-cooperation 
with the government was not to embarrass it but to convert it 
and thus to serve Britain. To quote Gandhi: “I have deliberately 
used the word conversion. For my ambition is no less than to 
convert the British people through non-violence, and thus to 
make them see the wrong they have done to India... I do not 
seek to harm your people. I want to serve them even as I want 
to serve my own. I believe that I have always served them. I 
served them’ unto 1919 blindly. But when my eyes were opened 
and I conceived non-cooperation, the object still was to serve 
them”23, And for him this non-cooperation was a prelude to co- 
operation. ““My non-cooperation...is a prelude to co-operation”’?4. 
Gandhi also testified that he has used it not only against the 
British, but also against the members of his own family25, be- 


cause it is based on love. ‘““My non-co-operation has its root not 
in hatred, but in love’’26. 


Moreover, Gandhi expressed his hope that the British 
government would realize its folly soon and correct the wrongs 
committed by it, and they would grant independence to India. 
Then India will be ready to cooperate with them on equal 
terms. ““My hope about them is that they will at no distant date 
retrace their steps, revise their policy of exploitation of un- 
disciplined and ill-organized races and give tangible proof that 
India is an equal friend and partner in the British Common- 
wealth to come’27, Having this hope in mind Gandhi advised 
his collaborators and followers in these words: “India’s greatest 
glory will consist not in regarding Englishmen as her implacable 
enemies fit only to be turned out of India at the first available 
Opportunity, but in turning them into friends and partners in a 
new commonwealth of nations...’’28. 


22 Mahatma, vol. Ill, p. 10; cf. also vol. I, p. 262. 


23 ibid., vol. Ill, p. 17; cf. also vol. I, p. 301; Young India, May 5, 
1920, p. 4. 


24 Young India, Sept. 12, 1929, p. 300. 

25 Mahatma, vol. Ill, p. 17. 

26 Young India, August 6, 1925, p. 272. 

27 C. F.. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 245. 
28 Young India, Jan. 5, 1922, p. 4. 
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Love of the British 


Though Gandhi became a ‘rebel’ against the British regime 
in India, he repeatedly made clear that his opposition was only 
to the British rule and not to the British. For he made a clear 
distinction between man and his institutions. To quote Gandhi: 
“J have discovered, that man is superior to the system he pro- 
pounded. And so I feel, that Englishmen as individuals, are in- 
finitely better than the system they have evolved as a corpora- 
tion”29, Then explaining the nature of his non-co-operation he 
said: “(Our non-co-operation is neither with the English nor with 
the West. It is with the system which the English have establish- 
ed with the material civilization and its attendant greed and 
exploitation of the weak’’30, Again in another place: “But I do 
not hate the domineering Englishmen as I refuse to hate the 
domineering Hindus...I beg therefore, to assure every English- 
man who might have misunderstood me that I shall never be 
guilty of hating Englishmen though I might have to fight them 
fiercely, even as I did in 1921. It will be a non-violent fight, it 
will be clean, it will be truthful’’31, 


Gandhi made this clearer while boycotting the visit of the 
Duke of Connaught, uncle of King George V. In a letter addres- 
sed to the Duke, Gandhi wrote: “For me it is no joy and pleasure 
to be actively associated in the boycott of Your Royal Highness’s 
visit...Not one amongst us has anything against you as an 
English gentleman. We hold your person as sacred as that of a 
dearest friend. I do not know any of my friends who would not 
guard it with his life if he found it in danger. We are not at 
war with individual Englishmen. We seek not to destroy English 
life. We do desire to destroy the system that has emasculated 
our country in body, mind and soul’’32. 


Also Gandhi clarified his position when he boycotted the 
visit of the Prince of Wales at the height of the non-co-operation 
movement. In his explanation which he publicly offered, he 
wrote: “I draw a sharp and fundamental distinction between 
boycotting the Prince and boycotting any welcome arranged for 


29 ibid., July 13, 1921, p. 221; also cf. Autobiography, p. 206. 

30 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 264. 

31 ibid., p. 246; cf. also Mahatma, vol. Il, pp. 17, 64, 69; vol. III, p. 8. 
32 ibid., vol. II, p. 31. 
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him. Personally I would extend the heartiest welcome to His 
Royal Highness, if he came without official patronage and the 
protecting wings of the government of the day...In suggesting 
the boycott, therefore, the promoters have suggested boycott of 
an insolent bureaucracy and dishonest ministers of His Maje- 
sty’’33, 

Many an Englishman has testified to Gandhi’s friendliness 
and the love he showed towards the British. Mr. C. F. Andrews 
writes: “I can personally bear witness that never even the re- 
motest trace of bitterness against Englishman as such ever entered 
his [Gandhi’s] mind’’34. According to Mr. Edward Thompson, 
“Gandhi ought to have hated every white face to the end of his 
life—yet he did not. Indeed as Edmund Candler noted long 
ago, he rather likes Englishmen’”35. Sir Stafford Cripps observes: 
“His [Gandhi’s] attitude to British as individuals was always one 
of friendliness, and even so far as concerned that somewhat im- 
personal entity the British people, he had no wishes except for 
their happiness”36. To quote Professor Zaehner. ‘Though he 
[Gandhi] might stigmatize British rule in India as ‘Satanic’—he 
never confused the system with the British people, let alone with 
individual Britons among whom he owned many devoted 
friends”37. It is almost impossible to enumerate all these testi- 
monies. So we shall conclude by quoting the words of the Rev. 
Jack C. Winslow: “With no hatred to the foreigner, but only 
love and good will towards him, he [Gandhi] was led, never- 
theless, by the very principle of his faith, to an uncompromising 
aggression to the foreign yoke’”’38, 


When his own countrymen questioned the possibility of 
making such a distinction between man and his institutions, 
Gandhi wrote: “Some of my Indian friends charge me with 
camouflage, when I say we need not hate Englishmen, whilst 
we may hate the system they have established. I am trying to 
show them that one may detest the wickedness of a brother 


33 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, p. 247. 

34, ibid., p. 221. 

35 S. RADHAKRISHNAN (ed.), Mahatma Ganahi: Essays and Reflec- 
tions, p. 295. 

36 ibid.. p. 384. 

37 R. C. ZAEHNER, Hinduism, p. 173. 


38 S. RADHAKRISHNAN (ed.), Mahatma Gandhi: Essays and Reflec- 
tions, p. 316. 
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without hating him. Jesus ‘denounced the wickedness of the 
Scribes and the Pharisees, but he did not hate them. He did not 
enunciate this law of love for the man and hate for the evil 
in him, for himself only, but he taught the doctrine for univer- 
sal practice’’39. 

He not only loved the English, but also frankly admitted 
that he had learned many things from them. “No one will accuse 
me of any anti-English tendency...I have thankfully copied many 
things from them. Punctuality, reticence, public hygiene, inde- 
pendent thinking and exercise of judgement and several other 
things I owe to my associations with them’49, Also he publicly 
expressed his respect for the English. ‘My attitude, he said, 
towards the English is one of utter friendliness and respect...I 
have respect for Englishmen, because I recognize their bravery, 
their spirit of sacrifice for what they believe to be good for 
themselves, their cohesion and their powers of vast organiza- 
tion’’41, 


The Nature of Gandhi’s Love of the British 


Explaining the nature of the love he showed towards the 
Englishmen he wrote: “My love of the British is equal to that 
of my own people. I claim no merit for it, for I have equal 
love for all mankind without exception. It demands no recipro- 
city. I own no enemy on earth. That is my creed’’42. He loved 
Englishmen as his own blood brother. ‘““What I am not prepared 
to do to my blood brother I would not do to an Englishman. 
I would not injure him to gain a kingdom’’43. Nay he even 
loved them as himself. ‘‘My religion requires me to love him 
[Englishman] as I love myself. I would deny God if I did not 
attempt to prove it at this critical moment’’44, 

Thus while fighting with all his might against the British 
system of government set up in India, in his own non-violent 
way, Gandhi’s attitude towards the Englishmen as individuals was 
one of sincere friendliness. He even loved them as himself. 


39 Young India, July 13, 1921, p. 221. 

40 ibid., March 6, 1930, p. 80. 

41 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 244. 
42 Bombay Chronicle, August 9, 1942. 

43 Young India, May 5. 1920, p. 4. 

44 Mahatma, vol. II, p. 69. 
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Article 2 


SATYAGRAHA 


The most potent contribution of Gandhi to India and to the 
world was the technique of satyagraha. But one who reads the 
life and works of Gandhi will easily notice, that satyagraha is 
often inaccurately equated with non-violence, passive resistance 
etc. In the beginning Gandhi himself used the word ‘passive re- 
sistance’ instead of satyagraha45, The reason for this inaccurate 
equation of these Gandhian terms is the absence of an explicit and 
comprehensive formulation of satyagraha. Gandhi himself admit- 
ted it, saying: “I am myself daily growing in the knowledge of 
satyagraha. I have no text-book to consult in time of need, 
...Satyagraha as conceived by me is a science in the making’’46. 


To clarify this confusion, according to Joan V. Bondurant, 
Gandhian notions can be divided into three: They are Gandhian 
objectives (Swaraj and Sarvodaya ie. uplift of all), Gandhian 
principles (non-violence, adherence to truth and dignity of 
labour) and Gandhian means (satyagraha, bhoodan i.e, land 
gift)47. Here we deal only with satyagraha, a Gandhian means. 


The Origin of the Word Satyagraha 


As Gandhi himself says, the word satyagraha was coined in 
South Africa, during the movement of Indian non-violent resi- 
stance to the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance introduced into 
the Transvaal Legislative Council in 190648. At first this move- 
ment was called Passive Resistance. But in order to distinguish it 
from the movement of the suffragettes and others then going on 
in the United Kingdom and South Africa under the name passive 
resistance, Gandhi wanted to invent a new term49. He then 
announced in the ‘Indian Opinion’ that a prize would be given 
to anyone who invented an appropriate term to designate 
the movement. One suggested the word ‘sadagraha’, meaning 


45 M. K. GANDHI, Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule, pp. 77-87. 
46 Harijan, Sept. 24, 1938, p. 266. 


47 J. V. BONDURANT, Conquest of Violence, Bombay 1959, p. 6. 
48 Young India, March 23, 1921, pp. 89-90. 


49 Autobiography, p. 239; Young India, Jan. 14, 1920, p. 5. 
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‘firmness in a good cause’. To quote Gandhi: “I liked the word 
but it did not fully represent the whole idea I wished it to con- 
note. I therefore corrected it to satyagraha...I thus began to call 
the Indian movement ‘“‘Satyagraha” that is to say, the Force 
which is born of Truth and Love or non-violence, and gave up 
the phrase ‘‘passive resistance’’50 


The Meaning of Satyagraba 


Satyagraha is a Sanskrit word composed of Satya (Truth) 
and Agraha (firmness)51!. So literally it means “holding on to 
Truth” or “insistence on Truth’’52. As Truth, for Gandhi, is God, 
satyagraha in the general sense of the word means the way of 
life of one who holds steadfastly to God and dedicates one’s life 
to Him. Since the only way ta attain this is love or non-violence, 
satyagraha is the relentless pursuit of truthful ends by non- 
violent means. It is the “‘vindication of truth not by infliction 
of suffering on the opponent but on one’s self’’53. For Gandhi 
even after years of practice, satyagraha was an evolving science. 
“For the past thirty years I have been preaching and practising 
satyagraha. The principles of satyagraha, as I know it today, con- 
stitute a gradual evolution”’54. In 1909 it was defined by Gokhale 
as follows: “It is essentially defensive in nature and it fights with 
moral and spiritual weapons. A passive resister resists tyranny 
by undergoing suffering in his own person. He pits soul-force 
against brute-force; he pits the divine in man against the brute 
in man; he pits suffering against oppression; he pits conscience 
against might; he pits faith against injustice, right against 
wrong’’55. In the words of R.R. Diwakar, “‘satyagraha is a total 
and integral way of life based on truth and non-violence’’56. 


Satyagraha versus Passive Resistance 


In the beginning, though Gandhi himself used the word 
passive resistance in the sense of satyagraha, after inventing the 


50 M. K. GANDHI, Satyagraha in South Africa, p. 172. 

51 Autobiography, p. 239. 

52 Young India, March 23, 1921, p. 90. 
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term ‘satyagraha’ he drew a clear distinction between these two 
terms. Although both satyagraha and passive resistance are 
methods of remedying injustice and bringing about social and 
political changes, they differ fundamentally. Passive resistance as 
practised, for example, by suffragettes and non-conformists in 
England and other countries, is a political weapon of expediency, 
while satyagraha is a moral weapon based on the superiority of 
soul-force over physical force57. Passive resistance is the weapon 
of the weak58, while satyagraha can be practised only by the 
bravest who have the courage of dying if necessary, without 
killing59, The aim of passive resistance is to embarrass the op- 
ponent into submission, but satyagraha aims to wean him from 
error by love and patient suffering®9. In passive resistance there 
is hardly any place for love of the opponent; in satyagraha there 
is no room for hatred, ill-will and the like61. Thus ‘‘satyagraha 
is dynamic, passive resistance is static; passive resistance acts 
negatively and suffers reluctantly and infructuously; satyagraha 
acts positively and suffers with cheerfulness because from love, 
and makes the suffering fruitful’’é2. 


Also since passive resistance does not exclude the use of 
violent methods on suitable occasions, it can finally result in 
violence63; satyagraha, on the contrary, does not permit violence 
in any form even under the most favourable circumstances. “But 
as the author of the word, I may be allowed to say that it ex- 
cludes every form of violence, direct or indirect, veiled or unveil- 
ed, and whether in thought, word or deed’’64, Passive resistance 
does not bother about the purity of means to be used and it 
ignores the character of the persons employing it. On the other 
hand, in satyagraha there is an intimate connection between the 
means, the inner disposition of the satyagrahi and the end to be 
achieved®5, Passive resistance, when offered in a spirit of weakness 
and despair weakens the resister morally, while satyagraha all the 


57 1 AEE ie ae p. 285. 

58 ibid., p. 239. 

59 Young India, Jan. 14, 1920. p. 5. 

60 Harijan, March 23 1939, p. 64. 
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62 Harijan, June 25, 1938, p. 164. 
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time gives and develops internal strength. Thus satyagraha is a 
more effective and powerful opposition to injustice and tyranny 
than passive resistanceS6, 


Passive resistance by its very nature, is not universal, in the 
sense, that it cannot be applied by all or directed against one’s 
dearest relations, as satyagraha can be. “It is a force that may 
be used by individuals as well as by communities. It may be used 
as well in political as in domestic affairs. Its universal applicabi- 
lity is a demonstration of its permanence and invincibility. It 
can be used alike by men, women and children’67, Again, “It 
is as powerful and faithful a weapon in the hands of the capitalist 
as in that of the labourer. It is as powerful in the hands of the 
government as in that of the people, and will bring victory to 
the government, if people are misguided or unjust, as it will win 
the battle for the people if the government be in the wrong’’68, 
Moreover, Gandhi insisted that public satyagraha was only an 
extension of private or domestic satyagraha and that every case 
of the former should be tested at least by imagining a parallel 
domestic cause®9, 


The Cause of Satyagraha 


A satyagrahi is essentially a man of peace. So he does not 
go about making quarrels or planning struggles in advance. In 
the words of Gandhi: ‘“That is the beauty of satyagraha. It comes 
up to oneself, one has not to go in search of it. That is a virtue 
inherent in the principle itself. A dharma yudha (just war), in 
which there are no secrets to be guarded, no scope for cunning 
and no place for untruth, comes unsought; and a man of reli- 
gion is ever ready for it. A struggle which has to be previously 
planned is not a righteous struggle’”70. He also should be an 
exemplary citizen in serving society. “A satyagrahi obeys the 
laws of the society intelligently and of his own free will, because 
he considers it to be his sacred duty to do so. It is only when 
a person has thus obeyed the laws of the society scrupulously 


66 Young India, Dec. 26, 1924, p. 429; Febr. 19, 1925, p. 61. 
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that he is in a position to judge as to which particular laws are 
good and just and which unjust and iniquitous’7!. Thus when 
his sensitive conscience perceives any law as unjust and iniquitous, 
then he should judge whether it is a just cause for satyagraha. 
Because satyagraha can be undertaken only for social good and 
not for personal gain?72 or to defend a wrong cause73. Moreover, 
not every injustice is to be remedied by satyagraha. Gandhi him- 
self, on many occasions, overlooked many small injustices in 
order to conserve his strength for bigger battles. Thus one 
should make sure of the gravity of an injustice before resorting 
to satyagraha. 


Even then before undertaking satyagraha he should try all 
other means. “Since satyagraha is one of the most powerful 
methods of direct action, a satyagrahi exhausts all other means 
before he resorts to satyagraha. He will, therefore, constantly 
and continually approach the constituted authority, he will appeal 
to public opinion, educate public opinion, state his case calmly 
and coolly before everybody who wants to listen to him, and 
only after he has exhausted all these avenues will he resort to 
satyagraha’’74, But, after all these, when anyone is compelled to 
apply satyagraha, he should be always ready to stake his all to 
vindicate truth and justice. 


The Aim of Satyagraha 


The aim of both individual and group satyagraha is not to 
crush, defeat or punish the opponent. It is not even to harm 
or embarrass him. But it is meant only to convert him75. So 
during the fight ‘“‘a satyagrahi never misses, can never miss, a 
chance of compromise on honourable terms, it being always as- 
sumed that, in the event of failure, he is ever ready to offer 
battle’’76. Even if the opponent deceives the satyagrahi, again he 
should be ever ready to believe the opponent and make a compro- 
mise with him. Because he knows, “‘that ultimately a deceiver only 
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deceives himself”77. To Gandhi this eagerness and readiness for 
compromise is an integral part of satyagraha, because a satya- 
grahi should believe in the inherent goodness of human nature78 
and also in the spiritual kinship with the adversary79. Besides, 
this readiness for compromise gives to satyagraha its essentially 
defensive character and wins for the satyagrahi the support of 
public opinion. 

Moreover, in this world men see truth only in fragments 
and that also from different perspectives. This also shows the 
necessity for compromise. “I am essentially a man of compro- 
mise, because I am never sure that I am right’80. Because ot 
this uncertainty a satyagrahi should not only allow his “cards 
to be examined and re-examined at all times and make reparation 
if an error is discovered’’8!, but also be ever ready for an honour- 
able compromise. 


Though always ready for compromise, the satyagrahi should 
be careful not to sacrifice the essentials involved in the conflict. 
“My compromise,” Gandhi wrote, ‘“‘will never be at the cost of 
the cause, or the country’”’.82 Because ‘“‘any compromise on funda- 
mentals is a surrender. For it is all give and no take. The time for 
compromise can only come when both [parties] are of one mind 
on fundamentals’’83. As a result of the compromise, even if the 
satyagrahi does not gain everything, it should at least awaken the 
people. To quote Gandhi: “The end of the satyagraha campaign 
can be described as worthy, only when it leaves the satyagrahies 
stronger and more spirited than they are in the beginning’’84. 


The Method of Satyagraha 


As the aim clearly indicates, the method of satyagraha is 
two-fold: negative and positive. Negatively, the satyagrahi should 
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avoid violence in all forms, for violence is used not to convert 
the opponent but to destroy or at least to injure him. “I have 
said times without number that satyagraha admits of no violence, 
no pillage, no incendiarism’’85. The satyagrahi should avoid all 
intentional injury to the opponent in thought, word and deed86, 
He should not give himself to anger, hatred, ill-will, suspicion 
and other similar feelings, towards the adversary. He should not 
use abusive, insulting, haughty language. Because “it is breach of 
satyagraha to wish ill to an opponent or to say a harsh word to 
him or of him with the intention of harming him. And often the 
evil thought or evil word may, in terms of satyagraha, be more 
dangerous than actual violence used in the heat of the moment 
and perhaps repented and forgotten the next moment’’87, In his 
actions he can never use or depend on brute force, for if he does 
so, he will be cooperating with the opponent and supporting him. 
Even when oppressed by the evil-doer, he should not call help 
from outside or prosecute the opponent, for he will then be de- 
pending on physical force88. Thus, “‘satyagraha is gentle, it never 
wounds. It must not be the result of anger or malice. It is never 
fussy, never impatient, never vociferous. It is the direct oppo- 
site of compulsion. It was conceived as a complete substitute 
for violence’’89. 


Positively, ‘‘a satyagrahi will always try to overcome evil 
by good, anger by love, untruth by truth, himsa by ahimsa’’90. 
Since the satyagrahi believes in the spiritual kinship with the 
opponent, and his intention is not to embarrass, but to convert 
him, he should treat the adversary as a member of his family. 
“TI must apply”, wrote Gandhi, “the same rules to the wrong- 
doer who is my enemy as I would do to my wrong doing father 
or son’21, Gandhi describes this domestic method as follows: 
“Family disputes and differences are generally settled according 
to the law of love. The injured member has so much regard for 
the others that he suffers injuries for the sake of his principles 
without retaliating and without being angry with those who 
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differ from him. And as repression of anger, self-suffering are 
difficult processes, he does not magnify trifles into principles, but 
in all non-essentials readily agrees with the rest of the family, 
and thus contrives to gain the maximum of peace for himself 
without disturbing that of others. Thus his action, whether he 
resists or resigns, is always calculated to promote the common 
welfare of the family’92. This domestic method also demands 
that the satyagrahi should give equal credit of honesty of pur- 
pose to the opponent, as he claims for himself. It requires the 
satyagrahi also to be in his adversary’s shoes and try to under- 
stand his stand-point. Though it is a state very difficult to reach, 
for the satyagrahi it is absolutely essential93. Another character- 
istic of this domestic method is to settle the conflict by persua- 
sion and discussion and if necessary to leave the whole matter to 
a third party in whose judgement both parties repose trust94. 
In spite of all these, if the satyagrahi is compelled to continue 
the struggle, he should boldly go on, even if the other party may 
employ violence. Because he is ready to suffer imprisonment, 
forfeitures and even death in the ordinary course95. Nay, “he 
must not only bear such hardships cheerfully but he must actively 
love his persecutors’’96. 


According to Gandhi this domestic method of satyagraha 
should be extended even to thieves and criminals. To quote 
Gandhi’s words: ‘““We should regard even thieves and criminals 
as our brothers and sisters, and crime as a disease of which the 
latter were the victims and needed to be cured. Instead of bear- 
ing ill-will towards a thief or a criminal and trying to get him 
punished, they should try to get under his skin, understand the 
cause that had led him into crime and try to remedy it. They 
should, for instance, teach him a vocation and provide him with 
the means to make an honest living and thereby transform his 
life’97, Thus throughout his life, a satyagrahi should scrupul- 
ously stick to ahimsa or love. 
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Satyagraha and Suffering 


In Gandhian satyagraha self-sacrifice or suffering has an im- 
portant place. Gandhi even called satyagraha the law of suffer- 
ing98. The main idea underlying the insistence on suffering in 
satyagraha is this: Since, according to Gandhi, a satyagrahi can 
know only the relative truth, never the absolute truth, he can- 
not inflict violence on the opponent to change his view, for what 
appears to be truth to him may appear to be error to the adver- 
sary. So he can only try to convert the opponent by using 
violence to himself, i.e. by self-suffering. Then even if the cause 
is unjust, none except the satyagrahi pursuing it suffer99. Be- 
sides, if violence is used against the adversary, it hurts not only 
the evil, but also the evil-doer. And this is against the principle 
of ahimsa. Also, for Gandhi, the progress and success of the 
struggle depend on the suffering of the satyagrahi. “Progress is 
to be measured by the amount of suffering undergone by the 
sufferer. The purer the suffering, the greater is the progress’ 100, 
Explaining the power of suffering Gandhi wrote: “Working 
under this law of our being [suffering] it is possible for a single 
individual to defy the whole might of an unjust empire, to save 
his honour, his religion, his soul and lay the foundation for the 
empire’s fall or its regeneration’101, So a satyagrahi should not 
only suffer, but even find joy in suffering102, 


Qualifications for a Satyagrahi 


In satyagraha, since the quality counts more than the quanti- 
ty of the members, Gandhi repeatedly specified the qualifications 
required in a satyagrahi. Thus in 1921, 1930 and 1939 he wrote 
down the essential qualifications needed for every satyagrahi in 
Indial03, The following are the requirements enumerated by him 
151959: 
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“1. He must have a living faith in God, for He is his only 
Rock. 


2. He must believe in truth and non-violence as his creed 
and therefore have faith in the inherent goodness of human 
natute which he expects to evoke by his truth and love express- 
ed through his suffering. 


3. He must be leading a chaste life and be ready and will- 
ing for the sake of his cause to give up his life and his posses- 
sions. 


4. He must be a habitual khadi-wearer and spinner. This 
is essential for India. 


5. He must be a teetotaller and be free from the use of 
other intoxicants in order that his reason may be always 1 un- 
clouded and his mind constant. 


6. He must carry out with a willing heart all the rules of 
discipline as may be laid down from time to time. 


7. He should carry out the jail rules unless they are spec- 
ially devised to hurt his self-respect. 
The qualifications are not to be regarded as exhaustive. 


They are illustrative only’’104, 


Different forms of Satyagraha 


Since satyagraha is a technique of action, employed to settle 
a conflict without violence, it may use any of the several forms 
of non-violent action. Those which were commonly employed 
by Gandhi during the national movement in India are non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience and fasting. The constructive 
programme is a positive aspect of satyagraha, which we shall deal 
with in the next article. 


a) Non-Cooperation 
Non-cooperation!105 is a branch of satyagraha which includes 


all non-violent resistance for the vindication of Truth106. Since 
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non-cooperation can also be violent, Gandhi called it non-violent 
non-cooperation!107, 


The underlying idea of non-cooperation is that the satyagrahi 
willingly suffers all the consequences of resisting evil and does 
not yield to the will of the tyrant. Thus non-cooperation may 
include strikes, walk-outs, hartal and resignation of offices and 
titles. 


Non-cooperation is not a passive state, as the term may 
indicate. But “‘it is an intensively active state, more active than 
physical resistance or violence’’108, It is an act of love. “My 
non-cooperation has its root not in hatred but in love”109, So it 
is always undertaken with a view to cooperate after the oppon- 
ent has remedied the injustice. ““Although non-cooperation is one 
of the main weapons in the armoury of satyagraha, it should not 
be forgotten that it is after all only a means to secure the co- 
operation of the opponent consistently with truth and justice!10. 
Besides, it “‘is with methods and systems, never with men’’!11, 
Thus in special circumstances it is even our duty to non-cooper- 
ate with evil, as it is to cooperate with good!12, 


We can distinguish two different cases with regard to non- 
cooperation. In the first, the evil-doer can achieve his purpose 
even without the satyagrahi’s cooperation. One practises this 
kind of non-cooperation when one gives up a friend, or a servant 
his master. The main object of this satyagraha is self-purification. 
In the second case, the adversary cannot attain his end without 
the satyagrahi’s cooperation. A father practises this, when he 
withdraws his support from a dependent son. This no doubt 
causes inconvenience and even injury to the opponent. All the 
same the intention of the non-cooperator should be the oppon- 
ent’s conversion and his weapon love. Gandhi writes: “If my 
son lives a life of shame I may not help him to do so by con- 
tinuing to support him. On the contrary my love for him requires 
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me to withdraw all support from him although it may mean even 
his death. And the same love imposes on me the obligation of 
welcoming him to my bosom when he repents”!13. 


Since this kind of non-cooperation causes pain to the op- 
ponent, it can be undertaken only on grave issues. The incon- 
venience of the adversary should give pain to the satyagrahi, for 
he always seeks truth by imposing suffering not on others but 
on himself. Moreover, during the non-cooperation, the opponent 
should feel that the satyagrahi is his true friend. For this, he 
should always try to reach the opponent’s heart by rendering 
him humanitarian service whenever possible!14, 


Thus ‘“‘there is no instrument so clean, so harmless and yet 
so effective as non-cooperation. Judiciously handled, it need not 
produce any evil consequences. And its intensity will depend 
purely on the capacity of the people for sacrifice’’115, 


b) Civil Disobedience 


Civil disobedience, which is an off-shoot of satyagrahal16, 
“is civil breach of unmoral statutory enactments”!17, In other 
words, it is the direct contravention of specific laws. So it may 
include activities like non-payment of taxes. 


Civil disobedience is a synthesis of civility and disobedience. 
Disobedience, though in itself anti-social, becomes the duty of 
man with regard to immoral laws, because disobedience to im- 
moral laws of the state is really obedience to a higher moral law, 
the law of truth and justicel!8, Civil is the very opposite of 
criminal, uncivil and violent. ‘“Disobedience to be civil must be 
sincere, respectful, restrained, never defiant, must be based upon 
some well-understood principle, must not be capricious and 
above all, must have no ill-will or hatred behind it’119. Thus 
“Civility does not here mean the mere outward gentleness of 
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speech cultivated for the occasion but an inborn gentleness and 
desire to do the opponent good”!20, 


It cannot be civil, unless and until the resister has disciplin- 
ed himself and the atmosphere around is tranquil and non- 
violent. “Before one can be fit for the practice of civil disobedi- 
ence one must have rendered a willing and respectful obedience 
to the state laws”1!21. Gandhi even confessed the failure to observe 
this limitation in one of the mass civil disobediences as_ his 
‘Himalayan miscalculation’122, Again disobedience to be civil 
must also be public and made especially known to the autho- 
rity123, 

Though the earlier stages of non-cooperation are a prepara- 
tion and a necessary part of civil disobedience!24, it cannot be 
offered by all. For “by its very nature, non-cooperation is even 
open to children of understanding and can be safely practised by 
the masses. Civil disobedience presupposes the habit of willing 
obedience to laws. without fear of their sanctions. It can, there- 
fore, be practised only as a last resort and by a select few in the 
first instance at any rate’’125, Besides, non-cooperation does not 
involve as much danger as civil disobediencel26, Moreover, 
almost complete unanimity is necessary for the success of non- 
cooperation, while civil disobedience can neither be expected to 
be, nor need be, so wide-spread to be effective. 


There are two kinds of civil disobedience: aggressive and 
defensive. “Aggressive, assertive or offensive civil disobedience is 
non-violent, wilful disobedience of laws of the State whose 
breach does not involve moral turpitude and which is under- 
taken as a symbol of revolt against the State. Thus disregard of 
laws relating to revenue or regulation of personal conduct for 
the convenience of the State, although such laws in themselves 
inflict no hardship and do not require to be altered, would be 
assertive, aggressive or offensive civil disobedience’127. Since 
aggressive civil disobedience embarrasses and vexes the opponent, 
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it can be applied only by satyagrahies who have undergone the 
severest discipline and it should be avoided if the opponent is 
in difficulty128, 


Defensive civil disobedience “is involuntary or reluctant 
non-violent disobedience of such laws as are in themselves bad 
and obedience to which would be inconsistent with one’s self- 
respect or human dignity. Thus formation of volunteers corps 
for peaceful purposes, holding of public meetings for like pur- 
poses, publication of articles not contemplating or inciting to 
violence in spite of prohibitory orders, is defensive civil disobe- 
dience”129, Unlike aggressive civil disobedience, this can be 
applied even if the opponent is in difficulty. In the words of 
Gandhi, “defensive civil disobedience becomes a duty when in- 
sult or humiliation is imposed upon us by an opponent. That 
duty would have to be done whether the opponent is in difficulty 
or not’’130, 


<¢ 


According to Gandhi, civil disobedience is not only the 
purest type of agitationl31, but also the inherent right of a 
citizen!32, At times it will be a peremptory demand of love, 
because it may be the only non-violent escape from a soul-destroy- 
ing injusticel33, Moreover, “disobedience combined with love 
is the living water of life’134, for “civil disobedience is a sove- 
reign method of transmitting this undisciplined, life-destroying 
latent energy into disciplined life-saving energy whose use en- 
sures absolute success” 135, 


c) Fasting 


The ultimate, most potent and infallible weapon in the 
armoury of satyagraha is fasting!36. It has got its own 
science!37, Though fasting as such is an old institution, credit 
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for using it as a weapon in politics goes to Gandhil38. In the 
other forms of satyagraha, suffering is inflicted on the satya- 
grahi by the opponent, but in fasting suffering is self-imposed. 


For Gandhi, fasting unto death is the final weapon in the 
hands of a satyagrahil39, But he distinguishes between suicide 
and satyagrahi fasting. Suicide directly puts an end to the natural 
desire for life. Fasting, on the contrary, is undertaken primarily 
to convert the adversary and thus to remedy an injustice, though 
it can end in the death of the satyagrahi. To those who complain- 
ed that fasting is equal to suicide, Gandhi replied that suicide 
by starving is better than other forms because it tests one’s firm- 


ness and there is always an opportunity to revise one’s deci- 
sion140, 


Generally speaking, there are three kinds of fasting. The 
first is the fasting for bodily purification. As such it is a part of 
nature-cure. The second is used for penance, for the attainment 
of the spirit’s supremacy over the flesh. Lastly there is the fast- 


ing of a satyagrahil41. It is a means of resisting injustice and 
converting the evil-doer142, 


Fasting can be really coercive if it is undertaken to attain a 
selfish end. Thus a fast intended to wring money from a person 
or for fulfilling some such personal end would amount to the 
exercise of coercion!43. But a satyagrahi’s fast should not be of 
this kind. It should be an act of pure love. Once, refuting the 
argument that his fast is coercion, Gandhi said: “If it is agreed 
that my fast sprang from love, then it was coercion, only if love 
of parents for their children or of the latter for the former or 
love of husband for wife and wife for husband, or to take a 
sweeping illustration, love of Jesus for those who own Him as 
their all, is coercion. It is the implicit and sacred belief of mil- 
lions of Christians that love of Jesus keeps them from falling 
and that it does so against themselves... And if all this love 
could be regarded as coercion, then the love that prompted my 
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fast and, therefore, my fast, was coercion, but it was that in no 
other sense’’!44, 


Since it is a fiery weapon, “it has necessarily very strict 
limitations and is to be taken only by those who have undergone 
previous training”!45, According to Gandhi, one should possess 
some personal experience of fasting for spiritual purification be- 
fore undertaking a satyagrahi fast!46, He even demanded that 
one should get written permission from him before embarking 
on a satyagrahi fastl47. Besides, one who intends to use this 
form of satyagraha should have a living faith in God148, for the 
initiative to fast and the capacity to bear the suffering come 
from that Powerl49, Moreover, “‘a fast may only be undertaken 
by him who is associated with the person against whom he fasts. 
The latter must be directly connected with the purpose for which 
the fast is being undertaken”!50, Lastly, “a satyagrahi should 
fast only as a last resort when all other avenues of redress have 
been explored and have failed” 151, 


Thus “those only are privileged to fast for the cause of 
truth, who have worked for it and who have love in them even 
for opponents, who are free from animal passion and who have 
abjured earthly possessions and ambitions”152, For there can be 
no room for selfishness, anger, lack of faith, or impatience in a 
pure fast. “Infinite patience, firm resolve, single-mindedness of 
purpose, perfect calm, and no anger must of necessity be there. 
But since it is impossible for a person to develop all these quali- 
ties all at once, no one who has not devoted himself to follow 
the laws of ahimsa should undertake a satyagrahi fast153. 


To conclude, every form of satyagraha excludes the use of 
violence of any kind, whether in thought, word or deed. This 
does not mean that a satyagrahi has ,mere outward gentleness of 
speech cultivated for the occasion; he has an inborn gentleness 
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and desire to do the opponent good. When the satyagrahi is im- 
pelled by a just cause, has inexhaustible capacity for suffering and 
avoids violence at all costs, he is sure to win in the end!54, 


Article 3 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 


Necessity of the Constructive Programme 


As already indicated, the constructive programme is a posi- 
tive aspect of Gandhian satyagraha. Gandhi believed that without 
constructive work satyagraha was impossible. Since Gandhi’s 
struggle against the British was non-violent, the constructive pro- 
gramme was imperative to educate both individuals and masses 
in the art of non-violence. To quote Gandhi: “In other words 
before they claim to have become a non-violent organization, they 
must receive education in non-violence not through speeches or 
writings, necessary as both may be, but through an unbroken 
series of corporate acts, each evoking the spirit of non- 
violence’155, Thus the constructive work turns a raw satyagrahi 
recruit into a disciplined soldier. 


Again, for the success of a satyagraha campaign, the satya- 
grahi should have the support of the public and also a firm con- 
trol over it. The efficient way to acquire this control is to win 
the hearts of the people by doing constructive works. This 
establishes not only a living contact with people, but also gives 
evidence of the sincerity of the satyagrahi. ‘Constructive 
work, therefore, is for a non-violent army what drilling 
etc. is for an army designed for bloody warfare. Individual 
civil disobedience among an unprepared people and by leaders not 
known to or trusted by them is of no avail and mass civil diso- 
bedience is an impossibility’156, Also, it does not provoke vio- 
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lent feelings in the opponent, but easily convinces him of the 
non-violent intention of the satyagrahil57, 


Having this in mind, Gandhi selected for the constructive 
programme, many imperative social and religious needs of the 
country, which helped the satyagrahi to purify himself and to 
foster in him the spirit of service!58. For “unaccompanied by 
this spirit of service, courting imprisonment and inviting beat- 
ing and lathi charges becomes a species of violence’159. And 
“he who has no belief in the constructive programme has...no 
concrete feeling for the starved millions: He who is devoid of 
that feeling cannot fight non-violently’’160, 


Gandhi even attached greater importance to constructive 
than to political work. So he wrote: “...My work of social reform 
was in no way less than or subordinate to political work. The 
fact is that when I saw that to a certain extent my social work 
would be impossible without the help of political work, I took 
to the latter and only to the extent that it helped the former. I 
must therefore confess that work of social reform or self-purifi- 
cation of this nature is a hundred times dearer to me than what 
is called purely political work’’161, As the years passed, his faith 
in the efficacy of constructive work grew and he stressed the 
point that satyagrahis should devote themselves entirely to this 
kind of work before non-violent direct action as the means of 
generating moral strength and building up the morale, and after 
direct action, as a means of consolidation and as an antidote to 
any possible intoxication of a victory or depression of a set back. 
In fact his emphasis on the necessity of the constructive pro- 
gramme was so great that he even demanded the dismissal of 
those members who did not believe in it. Thus in 1939 he 
wrote: ‘That is the mass constructive programme I want you 
to do, and that is the basis of the training for the non-violence 
of the brave. It is whole and indivisible, and those who do not 
believe in it whole-heartedly must leave me and work according 
to their own lights’’162, 
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The Spinning W heel, the Centre of the Constructive Programme 


Since India is an agricultural country, Gandhi knew well 
that the constructive programme must concentrate on village 
work. For this he included 18 items of both social and religious 
character, in the constructive work163, Among these items, the 
production of Khadhi by hand-spinning and hand-weaving or 
usually called the spinning wheel, was central. 


Anyone who reads the works of Gandhi, will soon be con- 
vinced that the love of the poor and of the oppressed is deep 
in him. This love of the poor is symbolized in his insistence on 
the spinning wheel, more than in any other constructive work. 
For he was convinced that “for a person suffering from the pangs 
of hunger, and desiring nothing but to fill his belly, his belly is 
his God. To him anyone who gives him his bread is his Master 
...To give alms to such persons, who are sound in all their 
limbs, is to debase oneself and them. What they need is some 
kind of occupation, and the occupation that will give employ- 
ment to millions can only be hand spinning’’!164. To understand 
better the significance of the spinning wheel, we have to con- 
sider it against the proper social and economic background of 
the Indian people at that time. 


Historical Background of the Spinning Wheel 


India is an agricultural country. Though in India we see a 
few cities, the vast majority of the population live in villages, of 
which there are not less than seven hundred thousand in num- 
ber. Because of the Indian climate, with its concentrated short 
rainy season and its long period of heat and dryness, there are 
periods, ranging from’3 to 6 months all over India, when the 
peasants are completely idle. During the worst of the heat they 
cannot cultivate the hard soil, nor can they sow or reap. It is 
also equally impossible for the farmers to work in the field dur- 
ing the heavy rainy season. Moreover an average Indian farmer 
has only a small piece of ground for cultivation, which cannot 


163 For the 18 items of the constructive work, cf. D.S. SARMA, The 
Father of the Nation, Madras 1956, p. 558. 
164 Young India, May 20, 1926, p. 187. 
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keep him engaged for a considerable period of the year. A census 
taken in Bengal, during the time of the British rule, testifies it. 
“The number of actual workers in cultivation...in British 
Bengal is 11,060,629. This means 2.2 acres per worker. It is in 
such figures as these that the explanation of the poverty of the 
cultivator lies. The cultivation of less than two and a 
quarter acres of land cannot employ a man for more than a com- 
paratively small number of days in the year. The cultivator works 
fairly hard for a few days when he ploughs his land and puts 
down his crops and again when he harvests them, but for most 
of the year he has little or nothing to do”!65. Thus while at 
least 70% of the total population works in the fields, the extent 
of this seasonal rural unemployment every year is tremendous, 
both absolutely, and relatively to the total population of the 
country!66, 


But before the arrival of the British, Indian women spun 
fine yarn in their own cottages and supplemented the income of 
their husbands. Then spinning was an indispensable part of the 
national economy. It also enabled them, in a most natural man- 
ner to utilize their leisure time!67. Also, before the advent of 
mill-made cloth from the West, India had not only produced 
sufficient cloth for her people, but also exported world-famous 
subnum to many countries!68, At that time there was not much 
poverty and unemployment in India. The surveys of Dr. Buchman 
and Mr. Montgomery Martin during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century give evidence of it. Then the villages and towns 
were smiling with plenty and there were millions of spinners, 
weavers, dyers, bleachers, carpenters, smiths and smaller handi- 
craftsmen, busy all over the land, all the year round, and bring- 
ing in millions of rupees and distributing them equally in Bihar, 
Bengal, the U.P. and Mysorel69, Thus during this period the ~ 
charkha!70 together with its anterior and posterior industries 
enabled the seven hundred thousand villages to become self- 
contained, supplementing agriculture, the major occupation. 


165 C.F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, pp. 150-151. 
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This state of affairs, however, changed with the arrival of 
the British. They found in India a huge market for English-made 
cloth. They set on foot a process of gradually killing the spinning 
wheel. Explaining how this had happened, Gandhi said: “And you 
have asked, how the industry had died? Well it is a painful 
answer, but I must give it. It was made to die. It would make 
the blood of every honest man and woman boil, to turn over 
the pages written not by Indians but by the servants of the 
Company. When I tell you that people had to cut off their 
thumbs in order to escape the terrorism set forth, you would 
understand the position’”!71. The Company exported cotton from 
India to Lancashire, manufactured it there and brought the 
finished goods back to India. Thus there began a flow of foreign 
cloth to India. Commenting on this Gandhi wrote: “The Lanca- 
shire cloth, as English historians have shown, was forced upon 
India, and her own world-famed manufactures were deliberately 
and systematically ruined. India is therefore at the mercy, not 
only of Lancashire, but also of Japan, France and America. Just 
see what this meant to India. We send out of India every year 
sixty crores (more or less) of rupees for cloth. We grow enough 
cotton for our own cloth. Is it not madness to send cotton out- 
side India and have it manufactured into cloth there and shipped 
to us?”172, The situation went from bad to worse, since the 
British, while crushing out the spinning wheel, did not provide 
alternative employment for those turned out of work!73. 


The effects were disastrous. In the economic field, there was 
widespread unemployment and consequently great poverty!74. 
The unemployment and poverty, had their natural sequel in the 
moral field also. Gandhi explained it as follows: “The reader 
may not know, that not long ago, hundreds of untouchable 
weavers of Kathiawar having found their calling gone, became 
sweepers for the Bombay municipality. And the life of these 
men has become so difficult that many lose their children and 
become physical and moral wrecks; some are helpless witnesses 
of the shame of their daughters and even their wives. The reader 


171 Mahatma, vol. Il, p. 198. 
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may not know, that many women of this class in Gujarat for 
want of domestic occupation have taken to work on public 
roads, where under pressure of one sort or other, they are oblig- 
ed to sell their honour. The reader may not know, that the 
proud weavers of the Punjab, for want of occupation, not many 
years ago took to the sword, and were instrumental in killing 
the proud and innocent Arabs at the bidding of their officers, 
and not for the sake of their country but for the sake of their 
livelihood” !75, Thus during the British rule, owing to the sup- 
pression of the village industries, there was poverty and con- 
tinuous unemployment which induced in the people a kind of 
laziness which was most depressing. 


The Only Remedy is the Spinning Wheel 


Gandhi was convinced that the only way to remedy the 
pauperism and unemployment of India, was to revive the village 
industries176, Among the many village industries, the easiest and 
most practical one to begin with was the spinning wheel. “Re- 
vival of cottage industry, and not cottage industries, will remove 
the growing poverty. When once we have revived the one in- 
dustry, all the other industries will follow...I would make the 
spinning wheel the foundation on which to build a sound village 
life. I would make the wheel the centre round which all other 
activities will revolve’!177. Even when he was in South Africa 
he had been convinced of the efficacy of the spinning wheel: “The 
conviction dawned upon me even before I came to India that 
the revival of hand spinning alone could restore India to its 
pristine glory”!78. So he made the charkha the centre of the 
constructive programme!79, As soon as it was fixed as the main 
item in the constructive work, Gandhi dedicated himself with- 
out reserve to popularising the wheel. He told the people that 
the charkha would not only put an end to the ruinous process 
of the villages!180 but was also an easy way to industrialize the 
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villages!81, When Gandhi began to dominate the Congress 
Party, the charkha found an important place in the national pro- 
gramme. He even included it among the conditions for the 
membership of the Congress!82, He told the Congressmen of his 
strong conviction, that satyagraha was impossible without spinn- 
ing!83, Soon it became the symbol of Indian nationalism and its 
image was imprinted on the national flag!84. He demanded 
spinning even of photographers and autograph-hunters as a price 
for his photo or autograph185. He was so devoted to it that he 
was willing to live without food but not without spinning!86. 
The necessity of spinning is mentioned in his testament also187, 
In short his advice to the people was: “Seek ye first the charkha 
and its concomitants and everything else will be added unto 
you’’188, 


The Meaning of the Spinning Wheel 


Gandhi wanted all men to spin every day at least for half 
an hour. Without it there was no salvation for India. He de- 
manded that all, irrespective of age, sex or occupation, should 
spin for the sake of the poor and of the country. According to 
him those who are unemployed should spin for their daily 
bread, while those who are employed or rich or who are even 
queens should spin at least half an hour daily for the poor and 
for the country!89, In order to set an example, at public meet- 
ings, he span while addressing the people190. 


Gandhi also insisted that all should wear only khadi!91. He 
asked them not to use the Indian mill cloth or foreign cloth. 
Foreign cloth was even boycotted!92, He also urged the people 
to burn the foreign cloth, they already possessed. To set an ex- 
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ample for his countrymen, he began to use the loin cloth, made 
of khadi, instead of Indian mill cloth!93. 


Gandhi’s claim that spinning was the sole panacea for India’s 
economic ills jarred on the sensibility of many intellectuals in- 
cluding the poet Tagore. In a spirited reply to Tagore’s objec- 
tions Gandhi wrote: “He thinks for instance, that I want every- 
body to spin the whole of his or her time to the exclusion of all 
other activity, that is to say, that I want the poet to forsake 
his muse, the farmer his plough, the lawyer his brief and the 
doctor his lancet. So far is this from truth, that I have asked 
no one to abandon his calling but, on the contrary, to adorn it 
by giving everyday only 30 minutes to spinning as a sacrifice for 
the whole nation...If the poet span half an hour daily, his poetry 
would gain in richness. For it would then represent the poor man’s 
wants and woes in a more forcible manner than now”!94, He 
challenged his critics that he was ready to part with the charkha, 
if they could suggest any other thing which would remedy the 
unemployment and pauperism of India, as easily and practically 
as the charkha could!95, He also explained to them that for a 
country like India, other cottage industries, such as dairying, 
poultry-rearing, or bee-keeping were not so practicall96, Improv- 
ment in agriculture was also, for the present, impossible, while 
it needed time and money. Even cotton-mills could not remedy 
the unemployment of India. He showed them that, according to 
statistics, after 70 years of cotton-industry, it had given daily 
bread only to one and a half million souls, from 370,000 families, 
consisting of workers, clerks and superior staff197. 


Advantages of the Spinning Wheel 


To the people and specially to his critics, Gandhi explained 
the cult of the charkha and enumerated its advantages. The advan- 
tages were economic and moral. Economically, the spinning 
wheel required very little capital and the implements did not cost 
much198, Cotton could be cheaply obtained because it was cul- 
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tivated all over India. Since it required little intelligence and 
physical exertion all, intelligent and ignorant, children and old 
people, could practise it and contribute to their family income. 
While India’s spinning tradition was not yet completely dead, 
it could be revived without much labour. It would be a univer- 
sal and permanent income to the farmer, since, after food, cloth 
is the article most universal in demand. It could occupy the 
weaver throughout the year, since it did not depend on the 
monsoon. Thus Gandhi claimed ‘“‘for the charkha the honour of 
being able to solve the problem of economic distress in a most 
natural, simple, inexpensive and businesslike manner”!99. 


Morally, the charkha could contribute much to the moral 
regeneration of India. According to Gandhi, non-violence and 
centralized industry were incompatible. Centralized industry 
concentrated on economic power, which in turn gave way to 
many abuses. This degraded the worker and deprived him of his 
dignity. It also uprooted him from the purity of domestic atmo- 
sphere in the villages, and sent him to the cities, where under pres- 
sure he was obliged to an unhealthy and immoral life. But the re- 
vival of charkha would carry work to the very cottage of the 
peasant and would automatically put a stop, both to the decaying 
state of the villages and to the moral depression of the cities. Thus 
the conscious adoption of the charkha, with its anterior and poster- 
ior cottage industries, while giving the worker a sense of freedom 
and dignity, would also lead the villages to self-sufficiency. This in 
turn would restore India to its pristine glory. 

Again for Gandhi, the spinning wheel was the living symbol 
of non-violence and service. To quote Gandhi: “Ahimsa must 
express itself through acts of selfless service of the masses. I 
cannot think of a better symbol or medium for its expression 
than the spinning wheel’’200, Khadhi signified simplicity and 
therefore purity of life201. The Charkha was the passport to the 
hearts of the villages202 and it demonstrated the love of the 
country203, It was a symbol of the eagerness of the rich for the 
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uplift of the poor and their desire to identify themselves with 
them294, In this respect, Gandhi thought that the spinning wheel 
had a message, not only to a poor country like India, but even 
to America and to the whole world205. Because, “‘its message is 
one of simplicity, service of mankind, living so as not to hurt 
others, creating an indissoluble bond between the rich and the 
poor, capital and labour, the prince and the peasant’’206, 


To conclude, Gandhi’s faith in the spinning wheel, for the 
economic and moral regeneration of India, was so great that he 
could say: “I may deserve the curses of posterity for many 
mistakes of omission and commission, but I am confident of 
earning its blessings for suggesting a revival of the charkha. I 
stake my all on it. For every revolution of the wheel spins peace, 
good-will and love’’207, 


Article 4 
LOVE AS THE ULTIMATE PRINCIPLE IN POLITICS 


Before concluding this chapter, dealing with Gandhi’s poli- 
tical activities, we must look into the ultimate principle guiding 
him in these activities. Obviously, the proximate end of his politi- 
cal activities was the liberation of India from foreign yoke. To 
this end, he fought against the British for more than 30 years. 
But the distinguishing mark of this struggle was its non-violence. 


Explaining the nature of this fight, Mr. Gilbert Murray, 
an Englishman, wrote: “He [Gandhi] and his followers were 
repeatedly imprisoned, herded with criminals, treated as sub- 
human creatures, yet whenever the government which oppressed 
him were weak or in trouble, instead of pressing his advantage, 
he turned and helped them. When they were involved in a 
dangerous war, he organized a special Corps of Indian stretcher 
to help them; when in the midst of a non-violent strike by his 
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Indian followers, the government were suddenly threatened by 
a revolutionary railway strike, he immediately gave orders for 
his people to resume work until his opponent should be safe 
again. No wonder that he won the day. No genuinely human 
enemy could hold out against that method of fighting’’208. 


As a result of this non-violent fight, he not only gained 
India’s freedom but also won the love and respect of the British, 
against whom he fought. Thus it was not only a political victory 
but a moral victory as well. Perhaps it was the first of its kind, 
in the political history of the world. 


In South Africa too, his experience had been the same. There 
he had to wage many non-violent battles. His main opponent 
was General Smuts. To appreciate the effect of this fight, it is 
enough to note what Gandhi and Gen. Smuts said about it 
later. Explaining the nature of his non-violent fight, Gandhi said: 
“It is the acid test of non-violence that, in a non-violent conflict, 
there is no rancour left behind, and in the end the enemies are 
converted into friends. That was my experience in South Africa 
with General Smuts. He started with being my bitterest opponent 
and critic. Today he is my warmest friend’”209, General Smuts 
also later, on Gandhi’s seventieth birthday recalled his conflict 
with Gandhi: “It was my fate to be the antagonist of a man for 
whom even then I had the highest respect. His activities at that 
time were very trying to me. For him everything went according 
to plan. For me, the defender of the law and order, there was 
the usual trying situation, the odium of carrying out a law, which 
had no strong public support, and finally the discomfiture when 
the law had to be repealed. For him it was a successful coup. 
Nor was the personal touch wanting. In jail he had prepared 
for me a pair of sandals which he presented to me when he was 
set free. I have worn these sandals for many a summer since then, 
even though I may feel that I am not worthy to stand in the 
shoes of so great a man’210, These words clearly show how 
Gandhi won his battles and his opponents too. 


No doubt, the technique of satyagraha, with which he fought 
his battles, contributed much to this kind of victory. Before 
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Gandhi, men had used this technique of satyagraha in their 
private life. But Gandhi’s merit lay in that he applied it on a 
nation-wide scale in politics and brought it to success. To quote 
Gandhi’s own words: “I have never claimed to be the one ori- 
ginal satyagrahi. What I have claimed is to have made the appli- 
cation of that doctrine on an almost universal scale”’211. He 
even thought that it was his mission. “My mission is to teach 
by example and precept under severe restraint the use of the 
matchless weapon of satyagraha, which is a direct corollary of 
non-violence and truth’’2!12, 


As we have already seen, satyagraha is a way of fighting for 
truth, not by inflicting suffering on the opponent, but on one’s 
own self, because satyagraha is based on non-violence or love213. 
A true satyagrahi has to observe scrupulously non-violence or love 
in thought, word and deed2!14. And Gandhi, as the leader of the 
satyagrahis, kept this principle to the very letter. This was the 
secret of both his political and moral victory. 


But Gandhi was not satisfied with mere political freedom. 
Together with it, he wanted to uplift the people of India also. 
For this, the first thing he had to do, was to remedy the poverty 
and unemployment of his countrymen. With this intention 
he introduced the spinning wheel, as the main item in the con- 
structive work, which in turn was a part of satyagraha215, 
According to him the charkha represented love for the dumb mil- 
lions of India. About its necessity, in 1940 he wrote: “I know 
that you will not fight unless you have me with you, but 
then you must know that I am here and I would fight only as 
a representative of those dumb millions for wnom I want to die. 
My loyalty to them is greater than any other loyalty and it is 
for them that I would not give up the charkha, even if you were 
to forsake me or kill me. For I know that, if I were to relax 
the conditions of the charkha, I should bring ruin upon those 
dumb millions for whom I have to answer before God”216, Thus 
it was his love for the poor which induced him to choose the 
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spinning wheel as the corner stone of the constructive pro- 
gramme and to devote himself completely, day and night, to the 
propagation of this cult. 


The following words, Gandhi wrote in 1940, when the 
fisht was in full swing clearly show the guiding principle of his 
fight: “I claim to have been a life-long and wholly disinterested 
friend of the British people. At one time I used to be also a 
lover of your Empire. When I saw that in the nature of things 
it could do no good, I used, am still using, the non-violent 
method to fight imperialism. Whatever the ultimate fate of my 
country, my love for you remains and will remain undiminished. 
My non-violence demands universal love, and you are not a 
small part of it’217, 


We shall conclude this chapter with the words of Professor 
Zaehner: “Whatever the battle Gandhi might be engaged in, his 
weapons were always ahimsa (‘non-violence, the refusal to hurt 
any living thing’), truthfulness, courtesy and love. It is not easy 
to love one’s enemies, far less easy to make them love you; yet 
this is the miracle that Gandhi accomplished”218. And Gandhi 
was able to achieve it because the ultimate principle guiding him 
in his political activities was non-violence or love. 
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Chart BR. 1V, 


LOVE OF NEIGHBOUR AS SEEN FROM 
HIS RELIGIOUS CAREER 


Since we have dealt with Gandhi’s political activities in the 
previous chapter, here we shall treat his religious activities. In 
order to be precise and within the limited space at our disposal, 
we shall discuss only his main religious reformations in the fol- 
lowing four articles. In the fifth article we shall deal with love 
as the commandment of religion which guided him throughout 
these religious reformations. 


Article 1 


AHIMSA OR NON-VIOLENCE 


As explained in the previous chapter, non-violence is a 
crucial Gandhian principle. Its influence on Gandhi’s life was so 
great that it is called one of the twin pillars on which rested the 
entire framework of his life and activities, the other being truth. 
In Gandhi’s own words: “‘Non-violence is the first article of 
my faith. It is also the last article of my creed”’!. 


But, in spite of repeated requests, he refused to write a 
treatise on ahimsa, on the ground that he was continually experi- 
menting with it. Even two years before his death, replying to 
a request to write a treatise on ahimsa he wrote: “As such [a 
treatise] during my life time would necessarily be incomplete. 
If at all, it could be written only after my death. And even so, 
let me give the warning that it would ever fail to give a com- 
plete exposition of ahimsa’’2. 
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Notion of Ahimsa 


The word ahimsa is a combination of the Sanskrit word 
‘himsa’ with the negative prefix ‘a’. It is usually translated as 
non-violence. It is a special characteristic of Hindu terminology, 
to use a negative prefix before a word, to express the contrary 
meaning of the same word. Etymologically ‘himsa’ comes from 
‘hims’ which means to injure, harm, slay, distrub, break, etc.3. 
Ahimsa, then, means renunciation of the will to kill or to harm. 

On account of its seemingly negative form, ahimsa can be 
considered negatively and positively. In fact, at least in some 
forms of Hinduism, it was interpreted only negatively. “It is 
true that among certain forms of Hinduism, the negative aspect 
has become prominent; for instance, among the Jains, ahimsa has 
been centralized in the refusal to take the life of even the small- 
est insect’’4. 

According to Gandhi, in its negative form, “ahimsa means 
not injuring any living being, whether by body or mind. It may 
not therefore hurt the person or any wrong-doer or bear ill-will 
to him and so cause him mental suffering’5. It rules out not 
only evil deeds as killing, injuring etc., and harsh words or harsh 
judgements, but even evil thought. “If we return blow for blow, 
we depart from the doctrine of ahimsa. But I go further. If we 
resent a friend’s action, we shall fall short of this doctrine...by 
resenting, [ mean wishing that some harm should be done to the 
enemy, or that he should be put out of the way, not even by 
any action of ours, but by the action of somebody else, or, say 
by the divine agency. If we harbour even this thought, we de- 
part from the doctrine of ahimsa’’6. In short, in the negative 
sense, “ahimsa means avoiding injury to anything on earth, in 
thought, word or deed’’7. 


When we analyse the Gandhian concept of ahimsa, we 
realize at once, that it is not a purely negative affair, as not to 
kill, not to injure etc. “Ahimsa is not the crude thing it has 
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been made to appear. Not to hurt any living being is no doubt 
a part of ahimsa. But it is its least expression’’’. Also it is not 
mutual forebearance? or mere kindness to all living creatures!9. 
Likewise it is not a passive state, not to oppose evil or to over- 
look evil. “It is not non-resistance. It is non-violent resistance, 
which is a very different thing, a positive and dynamic method 
of action’!1. But it is a positive state of doing good. In the 
words of Mr. C. F. Andrews: “Ahimsa does not merely imply 
passive resistance in the face of untruth, but rather its active 
condemnation—yet without anger, malice or violence’12, To 
quote Gandhi’s own words: “I accept the interpretation of 
ahimsa, namely, that it is not merely a negative state of harm- 
lessness but it is a positive state of love, of doing good even to 
the evil-doer. But it does not mean helping the evil-doer to con- 
tinue the wrong or tolerating it by acquiescence. On the contrary, 
love, the active state of ahimsa, requires you to resist the wrong- 
doer by dissociating yourself from him even though it may offend 
him or injure him physically’’13. 

Here Gandhi identifies ahimsa with love. Nay it means for 
him pure lovel4 or better, universal lovel5. He defines true love 
as follows: ‘“‘The real love is to love them that hate you, to love 
your neighbours even though you distrust them...Of what avail 
is my love, if it be only so long as I trust my friend? Even 
thieves do that”!6. Ahimsa in the positive state not only de- 
mands love of the enemy but also forbids the non-violent man 
to consider anybody his enemy. ‘‘Pray notice the guarded nature 
of this thought: I do not say “whom you consider to be your 
enemy” but “who considers himself to be your enemy”. For one 
who follows the doctrine of ahimsa there is no room tor an 
enemy; he denies the existence of that enemy. But there are 
people who consider themselves to be his enemies, and he can- 
not help that circumstance’’!7, 


8 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 7. 

9 Harijan, Jan. 28, 1939, p. 441. 

10 ibid., June 9, 1946, p. 172. 

11 J. NEHRU, Autobiography, London 1936, p. 540. 

12 S. RADHAKRISHAN, (ed.), Mahatma Gandhi, p. 47. 

13 Young India, August 25, 1920, p. 2. 

14 ibid., March 9, 1922, p. 141. 

15 Harijan, July 6, 1940, p. 186. 

16 ibid., March 3, 1946, p, 28. 

17 M. K. GANDHI, To the Students, p. 37; also cf. Young India, April 
2, 1931, p. 54. 
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Thus, ahimsa in the positive sense means the largest lovel8, 
love even for the evil-doer. However this does not mean mere 
submission to the will of the evil-doer. On the contrary it means 
putting one’s whole soul-force against the will of the tyrant!9. 
According to Gandhi, evil cannot be overcome by evil or violence, 
because then one will be collaborating with the evil-doer, in 
propagating evil20, Also the deed and the doer are totally differ- 
ent. In the words of Gandhi, ‘‘man and his deeds are two 
distinct things. Whereas a good deed should call forth approba- 
tion and a wicked deed disapprobation, the doer of the deed, 
whether good or wicked, always deserves respect or pity as the 
case may be’”2!. So this resistance to evil should necessarily be 
non-violent. 

And the effective way to oppose something non-violently or 
with love is by suffering. For “love does not burn others, but it 
burns itself’’22. Again, “love never claims, it ever gives; love 
ever suffers, never revenges itself’’23, Gandhi was convinced of 
this effect of suffering: “The conviction has been growing upon 
me, that things of fundamental importance to the people are not 
secured by reason alone but have to be purchased with their 
suffering. Suffering is the law of human beings; war is the law 
of the jungle. But suffering is infinitely more powerful than the 
law of the jungle for converting the opponent and opening his 
eats, which are otherwise shut, to the voice of reason’”24. The 
impulse for an important change must come not from reason 
but from the heart, and suffering has a special force to move 
the heart. In short, “ahimsa consists in allowing others the 
maximum of convenience at the maximum of inconvenience to 
us, even at the risk of life’’25, 


Non-Violence of the Brave 


As he progressed in the practice of ahimsa, Gandhi distin- 
guished three levels of non-violence. The highest of these is the 
non-violence of the brave. “The doctrine of non-violence is not 


18 Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 346. 
19 Young India, August 11, 1920, p. 3. 

20 ibid., March 17, 1927, p. 85. 

21 Autobiography, p. 206. 

22 Young India, Febr. 20, 1930, p. 60. 

23 ibid., July 9, 1925, p. 240. 

24 ibid., Nov. 5, 1931, p. 341. 

25 ibid., Dec. 2, 1926, p. 422. 
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for the weak and the cowardly; it is meant for the brave and 
the strong. The bravest man allows himself to be killed without 
killing. And he desists from killing or injuring, because he knows 
that it is wrong to injure”’26, It is the non-violence of the one 
who practises it, not out of mere necessity, but from inner con- 
viction based on moral considerations. For him it is a creed27. 
It is also the mightiest force on earth28. This non-violence is 
not merely political, but pervades every sphere of life. A man 
practises it not only in deeds but also in words and even in 
thought. One adapts it as the law of life, not because it serves 
one’s purpose, but because violence is intolerable. There is no 
remedy for the evils of the world except non-violence. So those 
who practise the non-violence of the brave will never surrender 
their sense of human unity and brotherhood even in the midst 
of conflicts of interests, and will ever try to convert and not 
coerce their adversary29. 


And it is the surest and quickest weapon to oppose evil30. 
Fearlessness and forgiveness are the necessary qualities of ahimsa. 
Fearlessness is necessary, for ‘“‘the votary of non-violence has to 
cultivate the capacity for sacrifice of the highest type in order 
to be free from fear. He recks not if he should loose his hand, 
his wealth, his life. He who has not overcome all fear cannot 
practise ahimsa to perfection’31!. He should be ready to forgive 
his opponent, because his intention is only to convert him. 
Moreover, he knows that forgiveness is the quality of the 
brave32. According to Gandhi, non-violence of the brave is so 
efficacious, that even if there is only one who practises it, victory 
is sure. To quote Gandhi: “During my half a century of experi- 
ence I have not yet come across a situation when I had to say 
that I was helpless, that I have no remedy in terms of non- 
violence’”’33. Again, “‘No power on earth can subjugate you when 
you are armed with the sword of ahimsa’’34. 


26 Harijan, July 20, 1937, p. 418. 

27 ibid., July 27, 1947, p. 251. 

28 ibid., Febr. 1, 1942, p. 18. 

29 ibid.,, August 31, 1947, p. 302. 

30 The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, vol. XXV, p. 323. 

31 Harijan, Sept. 1, 1940, p. 268. Cf. also Speeches and Writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, p. 346. 

32 Harijan, March 30, 1947, p. 86. 

33 ibid., Dec. 24, 1938, p. 393; also cf. ibid., July 20, 1935, p. 180. 

34 ibid., June 9, 1946, p. 174 
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Non-Violence of the Weak 


Second is the non-violence practised as a mere policy or 
expediency in a certain sphere of life. Gandhi calls it the non- 
violence of the weak or passive non-violence of the helpless35: 
A man adopts it not because of his mental conviction but on 
account of his weakness to use violence. “I have frankly and 
fully admitted that what we practised during the past thirty 
yeats was not non-violent resistance, but passive resistance which - 
only the weak offer because they are unable, not willing, to offer 
armed resistance’’36, They may use violence when in their own 
estimation, the suitable occasion arises. ‘““The weak and helpless 
are non-violent in action because they must be. But in reality they 
harbour violence in their breasts and simply await opportunity 
for its display’37. This inclination to violence, will surely be 
shown in the course of time, for ‘‘a policy takes the shape of a 
creed whilst it lasts, no longer”38. Explaining the nature of non- 
violence, used in India to secure independence, Gandhi wrote: 
“As I have said India as a nation is not non-violent in the full 
sense of the term...Her non-violence is that of the weak; she 
betrays her weakness in many of her daily acts. She appears 
before the world today as a decaying nation. I mean here not in 
the political sense but essentially in the non-violent moral 
sense’’39, This became clearer when, after independence, the 
communal riots broke out. Then, instead of using non-violence 
to settle the disputes of every kind, people were killing one 
another40, Thus using violence at the first opportunity, India 
showed the essential characteristic of her non-violence of the 
weak. From this Gandhi realized that “there was no such thing 
as non-violence of the weak. Non-violence and weakness was a 
contradiction in terms’’41, 


About its efficacy Gandhi had serious doubts. For, the effi- 


cacy of non-violence comes from the readiness to suffer. But 


35 Harijan, March 26, 1938, p. 54. 

36 ibid., July 27, 1947, p. 251. 

37 ibid.. March 26, 1938. p. 54; also cf. ibid., June 29, 1947, p. 205. 
38 ibid., July 27, 1947, p. 253. 

39 ibid., Oct. 12, 1935, p. 276. 

40 ibid., August 31, 1947, p. 302. 

41 ibid., July 27, 1947, p. 253, 
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here non-violence is only an expediency or policy. A man follows 
a policy only until he meets with some difficulty. If the difficulty 
is great, there is the possibility of even abandoning the policy. 
In the words of Gandhi “‘policy is essentially a temporary ex- 
pedient which one might alter as circumstances altered. It is 
easy enough to follow truth and non-violence so long as no 
suffering was involved...’42, All the same Gandhi was of the 
opinion, that non-violence as a policy can be efficacious if peo- 
ple pursue it fearlessly and courageously. And in this case, it 
will lead to non-violence of the brave. 


Non-Violence of the Coward 


The last type is the non-violence, so called by mistake, the 
passive non-violence of the coward and the effeminate43. Since 
love and fear are contradictory terms ““cowardice and ahimsa do 
not go together any more than water and fire’44. A coward flees 
from his opponent instead of facing him, not because he loves 
him, but he does not have the courage to oppose him. This is 
unmanly and dishonourable. ‘‘Cowardice is impotence worse 
than violence. The coward desires revenge but being afraid to 
die, he looks to others, may be the government of the day, to 
do the work of defence for him. A coward is less than man. He 
does not deserve to be a member of a society of men and 
women’’45, 

Where there is choice between cowardice and violence, 
Gandhi prefers violence46. According to Gandhi, in every case 
of aggression, resistance is the supreme duty. To resist non- 
violently is the most manly course. But when one cannot deli- 
berately accept non-violence as a principle of conduct, violent 
resistance is one’s first and foremost duty. For, “it is better to 
be violent if there is violence in our breasts than to put on the 
cloak of non-violence to cover impotence’’47,. Again: “If one 
has not the courage, I want him to cultivate the art of killing 


42 Young India, March 26, 1931, p. 49; also cf. ibid., Febr. 20, 1930, 
p. 60. 

43 ibid., August 12, 1926, p. 285. 

44 Harijan, Nov. 4, 1939, yan 

45 ibid., Sept. 15, 1946, p. i e 
46 Young India, August 11, 1920, p. 3; May 29, 1924, p. 176; Harijan, 

March 2, 1940, p. 22. 
47 Harijan, Oct. 21, 1939, p. 310. 
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and being killed, rather than in a cowardly manner flee from 
danger...For the latter in spite of his flight, does commit mental 
himsa. He flees because he has not the courage to be killed in 
the act of killing’48. Unlike a coward, a violent man is courage- 
ous and true to his feelings. “I have therefore said more than 
once in these pages that if we do not know how to defend 
ourselves, our women and our places of worship by the force 
of suffering, ic. non-violence, we must, if we are men, be at 
least able to defend all these by fighting’’49. 


Then, in Gandhi’s opinion, a coward can never become 
non-violent. “I can no more preach non-violence to a coward, 
than I can tempt a blind man to enjoy healthy scenes’50. 
Again: ‘““Non-violence cannot be taught to a person who fears to 
die and has no power of resistance...Before he can understand 
non-violence he has to be taught to stand on his ground and 
even suffer death, in the attempt to defend himself against the 
ageressor who bids fair to overwhelm him. To do otherwise 
would be to confirm his cowardice and take him further away 
from non-violence. Whilst I may not actually help anyone to 
retaliate, I must not let a coward seek shelter behind non- 
violence so-called”51. But it is not so difficult for a violent man 
to become non-violent. For, “translation from swordmanship to 
non-violence is possible and, at times, even an easy stage’’52. 
He also proves it from his experience: “And in my own experi- 
ence, I have had no difficulty in demonstrating to men trained 
in the school of violence the superiority of non-violence’’53. 
Thus, “There is hope for a violent man to be someday non- 
violent, but there is none for a coward’’54, 


Religious Basis of Non-Violence 


According to Gandhi, all the religions teach non-violenceSS. 
So Gandhi calls Jesus the prince of those who practise non- 


48 ibid., Jan. 15, 1938, p. 418. 
49 Young India, June 16, 1927, p. 196; also cf. Harijan, Oct. 27, 1946, 
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violence56, He paid tribute to Jesus in the following words: 
“Though I cannot claim to be a Christian in the sectarian sense, 
the example of Jesus’ suffering is a factor in the composition of 
my undying faith in non-violence, which rules all my actions 
worldly and temporal...Jesus lived and died in vain, if he did’ 
not teach us to regulate the whole of life by the eternal law of 
love’’57. Gandhi is of opinion, that the Koran also teaches non- 
violence though many Muslims will deny it. “Some Muslim 
friends tell me that Muslims will never subscribe to unadulterated 
non-violence. With them, they say, violence is as lawful and 
necessary as non-violence’’58. But: “I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the teaching of the Koran is essentially in favour of 
non-violence. Non-violence is better than violence, it is said in 
the Koran. Non-violence is enjoined as a duty; violence is per- 
mitted as a necessity’59. 


Though non-violence is taught by all the world religions, 
its fulness is found in Hinduism. “Non-violence is common to 
all religions, but it has found the highest expression and appli- 
cation in Hinduism. (I do not regard Jainism or Buddhism as 
separate from Hinduism)”’60, Gandhi also gives the reason for 
it. “Hinduism believes in the oneness not of merely all human 
life but in the oneness of all that lives’61. Once answering an 
American professor’s question about the chief value of Hinduism, 
Gandhi said: “The chief value of Hinduism lies in holding the 
actual belief that all life (not only human beings, but all sentient 
beings) is one, i.e. all life coming from the One Universal 
Source. This unity of all life is a peculiarity of Hinduism which 
confines salvation not to human beings alone but says that it is 
possible for all God’s creatures. It may be that it is not possible, 
save through human form, but that does not make man the Lord 
of creation. It makes him the servant of God’s creation. Now 
when we talk of brotherhood of man, we stop there, and feel 
that, all other life is there for man to exploit for his own pur- 
poses. But Hinduism excludes all exploitation. There is no limit 


56 ibid., August 4, 1920, p. 4. 
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whatsoever to the measure of sacrifice that one may make in 
order to realize this oneness with all life...”62. So “in the 
purest type of Hinduism, a Brahmana, an ant, an elephant and 
a dog-eater are of the same status...”63. For this reason, Hindu- 
ism insists on the brotherhood not only of all mankind but ot 
all that lives. Of course, it is difficult to achieve. But the first 
step towards this is to love man. When one has established real 
living equality between man and man, equality between man 
and the whole creation will follow. In this oneness of all life, 
taught by Hinduism, Gandhi sees the fulness of non-violence. 
For, ‘‘when one feels that ‘others’ are himself, he is bound to 
love them’’64, 


Non-Violence and Truth 


Gandhi holds that non-violence and truth are intimately 
connected. They are like two sides of one and the same coin or 
like two sides of a smooth unstamped metallic disc65. He also 
considers them to be his two lungs66, They are even synony- 
mous®/. So he says: “Ahimsa is my God, and Truth is my God. 
When I look for ahimsa, Truth says ‘Find it out through me’. 
When I look for Truth, ahimsa says, ‘Find it out through 
me’ 68, 

Yet ahimsa is the means, while truth is the end. ‘‘Never- 
theless ahimsa is the means, Truth is the end’69. So Gandhi is 
ready to sacrifice ahimsa for the sake of truth, but not the 
latter for anything whatsoever70, Again non-violence was dis- 
covered during his search for truth7!. This was confirmed by 
his experience also. For, ‘“‘a perfect vision of Truth can only 
follow a complete realization of ahimsa’?2. Thus to him truth 
is the highest law, while ahimsa is the highest duty73. 


62 Harijan, Dec. 26, 1936, p. 365. 
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Truth, rather than ahimsa, is the end, because truth as such 
exists beyond and unconditioned by space and time, while 
ahimsa exists only on the part of finite beings74. Also, when 
ahimsa is divorced from truth, it becomes immoral. To quote 
Gandhi: “Without truth there is no love; without truth it may 
be affection as for one’s country to the injury of others; or in- 
fatuation, as of a young man for a girl; or love may be un- 
reasoning and blind, as of ignorant parents for their children75. 


For Gandhi, ahimsa is not one among the means, but the 
only means to attain truth. “Ahimsa is not the goal. Truth is 
the goal. But we have no means of realizing truth in human re- 
lationships except through the practice of ahimsa’76. “Truth is 
my religion and ahimsa is the only way of its realization’’77. 
Thus “ahimsa being the means, we are naturally more concerned 
with it in our everyday life. It is ahimsa, therefore, that our 
masses have to be educated in. Education in truth follows from 
it as a natural end’’78. 


Necessity of Non-Violence 


Because ahimsa is the only means to attain truth, Gandhi 
insists that it is necessary for everybody in everyday life. For, 
according to Gandhi, truth as known to man is never absolute 
but relative79. And each individual has to determine, whether one 
thing is true or not. When everyone sees a thing from his own 
point of view, it can appear to one as true and to another as 
false at the same time. And since all are obliged to strive after 
truth, there can be confusion. To avoid this confusion, Gandhi 
brings in the criterion of ahimsa89, 

Besides, if violence is used to remedy this confusion, it at- 
tacks not only the evil but also the evil-doer. This is against the 
ereat truth, the unity and sacredness of all being. To quote 
Gandhi’s own words: “It is quite proper to resist and attack 
a system, but to resist and attack its author is tantamount to 
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resisting and attacking oneself. For we are all tarred with the 
same brush, of children of one and the same Creator, and as 
such the divine powers within us are infinite. To slight a single 
human being is to slight those divine powers, and thus to harm 
not only that being but with him the whole world’’8!. 


Moreover, ahimsa is as old as the world. “If we turn 
our eyes to the time of which history has any record down to 
our time, we shall find that man has been steadily progressing 
towards ahimsa...Had it been otherwise, the human species 
should have been extinct by now, even as many of the lower 
species have disappeared”’82. Again, “Love, otherwise ahimsa, 
sustains this planet of ours’’83. In the beginning, people practised 
it in their daily life consciously or sometimes unconsciously84. 
But afterwards this habit was slowly given up and himsa 
gradually replaced ahimsa85. This is the reason for the ills of 
our world today. So it is necessary to revive the eternal law of 
answering anger by love and of violence by non-violence. Or 
in other words: “If we believe that mankind has steadily pro- 
gressed towards ahimsa, it follows that it has to progress to- 
wards it still further. Nothing in this world is static, everything 
is kinetic. If there is no progression, then there is inevitable 
retrogression’’86, 


Mere practice of ahimsa does not satisfy Gandhi. It should 
become a part of us, nay it should be the leading principle of 
our life. “We have to live and move and have our being in 
ahimsa even as Hitler does in himsa...We have to bring to bear 
the same single mindedness and perseverance in evolving our 
ahimsa...A mere belief in ahimsa...will not do. It should be 
intelligent and creative. If intellect plays a large part in the 
field of violence, I hold that it plays a larger part in the field 
of non-violence’”’87. So Gandhi says: ‘“‘a man who wants to lead 
a religious life on this earth and a man who wants to realize 
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‘ 


himself on this earth in this incarnation must remain non-violent 
in every shape and form and in everyone of his actions”88, 


Universality of Non-Violence 


From the necessity of non-violence comes its universality. 
If the practice of non-violence is necessary to lead a religious 
life and thus to realize oneself on this earth, it should be pos- 
sible for each and every one89, because the ultimate aim of life 
is self-realization. Again, non-violence is the law of our species90. 
A law, to be a law in the strict sense, should be possible for 
everybody. So, “The religion of non-violence is not meant mere- 
ly for the Rishis and Saints. It is meant for the common people 
as well’91, Besides, if an individual can practise this, it follows 
that millions can do the same. For, “The basic principle on 
which the practice of non-violence rests is that what holds good 
in respect of oneself equally applies to the whole universe. All 
mankind in essence are alike. What is therefore possible for me, 
is possible for everybody’’92. So in the opinion of Gandhi, “‘it 
is a blasphemy to say that non-violence can only be practised 
by individuals and never by nations which are composed of 
individuals’’93. Moreover, Gandhi thinks that God has purpose- 
ly chosen him, an imperfect instrument, to show the common 
people the possibility of practising non-violence. For, “‘a perfect 
man might have been their despair. When they found that one 
with their failings was marching on towards ahimsa, they too 
had confidence in their own capacity”%4. 


Thus Gandhi is of opinion that non-violence can be practis- 
ed at the national and even international level. “I hold that 
non-violence is not merely a personal virtue. It is also a social 
virtue to be cultivated like the other virtues. Surely society is 
largely regulated by the expression of non-violence in its mutual 
dealings. What I ask for, is an extension of it on a larger, na- 
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tional and international scale’”95. He was convinced that this 
was his mission, and that God had chosen him specially for it. 
“My mission is to convert every Indian...and finally the world, 
to non-violence for regulating mutual relations whether political, 
economic, religious or social’96, Again, “I am confident that 
God has made me the instrument of showing the better way’’97. 
“God...has chosen me as His instrument for presenting non- 
violence to India...”98. And this social aspect of non-violence 
was the specific contribution of Gandhi. “The credit of putting 
the concept of non-violence on the map of collective action, 
must go to Mahatma Gandhi”’99. 


This universality signifies that, unlike violence, non-violence 
can be practised by all, irrespective of health, time, age or sex. 
In a non-violent fight health has not much importance because 
there is no outward weapon. What is needed is the strength of 
will. So the blind, the maimed and even the bed-ridden can prac- 
tise it100. There is no time limit for ahimsa: “A man who wields 
sanguinary weapons---does at least require some rest and has to 
lay down his arms for a while in every twenty-four hours. He is, 
therefore, essentially inactive, for a certain part of the day. Not 
so the votary of truth and non-violence, for the simple reason that 
they are not external weapons” !01, Also there is no age limit or 
sex limit, for “Non-violence is a power which can be wielded 
equally by all—children, young men and women or grown up 
people—provided they have a living faith in God of Love and 
have therefore equal love for all mankind”!02, And woman by 
nature can practise ahimsa in its highest degree. Because ‘‘woman 
is naturally more self-suffering. Non-violence, therefore, comes 
more easily to her’’103, 
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Besides, universality demands not only that non-violence be 
applied to isolated acts but that it should pervade the whole be- 
ingl04, One cannot think of using it in bigger things, without 
using it in one’s own little personal affairs. “If one does not 
practise non-violence in one’s personal relations with others, and 
hopes to use it in bigger affairs, one is vastly mistaken. Non- 
violence like charity must begin at home’’!05, And in fact Gandhi 
admits that he learned non-violence from his wife106, Thus when 
non-violence is admitted as a creed, it should regulate all one’s 
actions. Gandhi himself claims to have applied it in all his actions. 
“I have been practising with scientific precision non-violence and 
its possibilities for an unbroken period of over fifty years. I have 
applied it in every walk of life, domestic, institutional, economic 
and political’’107, 


Such unswerving pursuit of non-violence is impossible with- 
out a living faith in God. ‘‘Non-violence succeeds only when we 


cee 


have a living faith in God’’!08, Or more clearly, non-violence “‘is 
impossible without a living faith in God. A non-violent man can 
do nothing save by the power and grace of God. Without it he 
won’t have the courage to die without anger, without fear and 
without retaliation’ 109. 


Though Gandhi insists that non-violence should pervade 
every action of man, he is not a fanatic like the Jains. Jainism lays 
excessive emphasis on ahimsa. They do not drive away vermin 
from their clothes or bodies but even carry a filter and a broom 
to save minute insects in the water they drink or on the ground 
where they sit. Thus in the words of C.F. Andrews, “it has be- 
come a burden to humanity almost impossible to bear’110, Accord- 


104 ibid., Sept. 5, 1936, p. 237. 

105 ibid., Jan. 28, 1939, p. 441: 

106 “I learnt the lesson of non-violence from my wife, when I tried 
to bend her to my will. Her determined resistance to my will. on 
the one hand, and her quiet submission to the suffering my stupidity 
involved, on the other, ultimately made me ashamed of myself and 
cured me of my stupidity in thinking that I was born to rule over 
her and, in the end, she became my teacher in non-violence” (Hari- 
jan, Dec. 24, 1938, p. 394). 

107 Harijan, July 6, 1940, p. 185. 

108 ibid., Jan. 28, 1939, p. 443. 

109 ibid., June 18, 1938. p. 152; cf. also ibid., Nov. 12, 1938 p. 326, 
June 28, 1942. vp. 202; June 29, 1947, p. 209. 

110 C.F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 132. 
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ing to Gandhi, life is impossible in this world without some kind 
of himsa. “Even the forest dweller cannot be entirely free from 
violence, in spite of his limitless compassion. With every breath 
he commits a certain amount of violence. The body itself is a 
house of slaughter... That being the case, we have to drink, in daily 
life, many a bitter draught of violence’’111, Again, “all life in the 
flesh exists by some himsa...The world is bound in a chain of 
destruction. In other words, himsa is an inherent necessity for 
life in the body”112. “Then again because underlying ahimsa is 
the unity of all life, the error of one cannot but affect all, and 
hence man cannot be wholly free from himsa. So long as he con- 
tinues to be a social being, he cannot but participate in the himsa 
that the very existence of society involves’1!13, Also he explicitly 
stated some rules regarding himsa which should guide everyone 
in the practice of non-violence: 


“‘(1) It is impossible to sustain one’s body without the destruc- 
tion of other bodies to some extent. 


(2) All have to destroy some life: 
a) for sustaining their own bodies; 
b) for protecting those under their care; or 
c) sometimes for the sake of those whose life is taken. 


(3) a) and b) in (2) mean himsa to a greater or lesser extent; 
c) means no himsa, and is therefore ahimsa. Himsa in a) and 
b) is unavoidable. 


(4) A progressive ahimsa-ist will therefore commit the himsa 
contained in a) and b) as little as possible only when it is un- 
avoidable, and after full and mature deliberation and having ex- 
hausted all remedies to avoid it”114. 


He also said that, sometimes, causing pain115 and even taking 
the life of a creature, will be a duty imposed by ahimsal16, Thus 
in the ashram once he put an end to the miserable suffering of a 
little calf which was lying in an agony, by administering to it 


111 Young India, Oct. 21, 1926, p. 364. 

112 ibid., Oct. 4, 1928, p. 331; cf. also ibid., Nov. 1, 1928, p. 361; 
Harijan, July 21, 1940, p. 215. 

113 Autobiography, p. 264; also cf. p. 324. 

114 Young India, Nov. 4, 1926, p. 385. 

115 ibid. Nov. 4, 1926, p. 384. 

116 Harijan, May 5, 1946, p. 123. 
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an opiate poison!17, This shocked many of his followers. Then 
he not only justified his act, but also said that he would consider 
it his duty to put an end even to the life of his own child, if 
it was attacked by rabies and there was no helpful remedy to 
relieve its agony!!8. In fact he laid down four conditions, the 
fulfilment of all of which can warrant the taking of life of an 
ailing individual, from the point of view of ahimsa!19, 


The reason is, for Gandhi an act is himsa or ahimsa, accord- 
ing to the intention behind it. “To cause pain or wish ill to or 
to take the life of any living being out of anger or a selfish intent 
is himsa. On the other hand, after a calm and clear judgement 
to kill or cause pain to a living being with a view to its spiritual 
or physical benefit from a pure, selfless intent may be the purest 
form of ahimsa...The final test as to its violence or non-violence 
is after all the intent underlying the act”!20, But the intention 
alone is not the only criterion for this; the deed itself also is to 
be considered. ‘‘Whilst it is true that mental attitude is the 
crucial test of ahimsa, it is not the sole test. To kill any living 
being or thing save for his or its own interest is himsa, however 
noble the motive may otherwise be...reference to both intent 
and deed is thus necessary in order finally to decide whether a 
particular act or abstention can be classed as ahimsa’’!21. Thus 
though Gandhi emphasized the necessity of non-violence in the 
daily life of man, his doctrine was his own!22 in the sense that 
he was not a literalist or a fanatic in his conception of ahimsa. 


The novelty of Gandhi’s doctrine lies in the fact that he has 
shown the world, that this great virtue can be applied for the 
solution of the day-to-day problems of the common man. In the 


117 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 132. 


118 Young India, Nov. 4, 1926, p. 385. 
119 They are: a) The disease should be incurable. 
b) All concerned should have despaired of the life 


of the patient. 
cv) The case should be beyond all help or service. 
d) It should be impossible for the patient in question 
to express his or its wish. 
(Young India, Nov. 1, 1928, p. 362). 
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words of Mr. K. Santhanam: “It was the unique contribution of 
Gandhiji to have elaborated the idea of non-violence in all its 


implications and applied it to solve domestic, social, economic and 
political problems’’123, 


Article 2 


CASTE AND UNTOUCHABILITY 


The most remarkable service Gandhi rendered to India or 
rather to Hinduism, as a religious reformer, was his stern opposi- 
tion to the rigid caste system and untouchability. Before him, 
though many religious reformers had attacked it, none of them 
had so successfully revolutionized the attitude of India’s intelli- 
gentsia towards untouchability as Gandhil24. In order to ap- 
preciate better Gandhi’s services in this sphere, we have to see 
what caste and untouchability mean. 


Notion and Division of Caste 


The word ‘caste’ which is used as a translation of the San- 
skrit word ‘Varna’125 is of a comparatively recent origin. It comes 
from the Portuguese, and was first used by them to designate the 
different tribes or classes into which the people of India were divid- 
ed126, Since caste is a very complex reality, it is difficult to define. 
What is possible is to give a descriptive definition, enumerating 
the distinctive characteristics which apply to every caste. 


“(1) A caste is a closed social group theoretically based 
on heredity: everyone belongs to the caste in which he is born. 


123 K. SANTHANAM, Gospel of Gandhi, Bombay 1967, pp. 10-11. 

124 S$. RADHAKRISHNAN (ed.), Mahatma Gandhi, p. 57. 

125 Gandhi has also used the words “ ‘Varnashrama Dharma’ or ‘Varna 
Dharma’ which signify the religion of the Hindu Caste system. 
Varna in Sanskrit means ‘colour’ or caste; ‘Dharma’ signifies reli- 
gion”. Cf. C.F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 35. 

126 Cf. Abbe J. A. DUBOIS, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies 
(trans. by H.K. BEAUCHAMP), Oxford 1906, p. 14; P.A 
SCHILPP (ed.), The Philosophy of Sarvepalli >7dakrishnan, New 


York 1952, p. 766; B. G. GOKHALE, The Making of the Indian 
Nation, p. 213. 
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(2) It possesses an independent organization, a head and a 
council, which may meet on special occasions. 


(3) It has common fastivals and common usages particularly 
in matters of marriage and food. 


(4) Its members usually practise the same profession or 
trade, or at least related professions. 


(5) It has the power to impose penalties on its members, 
the most grievous being expulsion from the caste’’!27, 


According to the most ancient and ordinary classification, 
there are four castes. Since varna means colour, it seems that the 
racial element has played an important part in distinguishing the 
different castes. The four castes were the following: 


(1) The first and the most distinguished of all was that of 
Brahmins. They were white in colour. Priesthood and its various 
duties were assigned to them. 


(2) The second in rank was that of the Kshatrias, who were 
red in colour. To them were assigned the military service in all 
its branches. 


(3) The third, the Vaisyas of yellow colour, to whom were 
alloted the work of agriculture, trade and cattle-breeding. 


(4) The last were the Sudras, who were black in colour. 
They had the duty of serving the other three castes128. 


The Origin of Caste 


When the Aryans conquered India and began to settle down, 
there was a clear-cut distinction between them and the dark 
skinned non-Aryans. They considered themselves racially and 
culturally superior to the non-Aryans. This was the first division 
in Indian society. Among the true Aryans there were three oc- 
cupational groups of Brahmins, Kshatrias and Vaisyas, represent- 


127 Religious Hinduism, p. 118; also cf. B.G. GOKHALE, The Making 
of the Indian Nation, p. 213. 

128 S RADHAKRISHNAN, Religion and Society, p. 129; Religious 
Hinduism, p. 119; J. A. DUBOIS, Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies, p. 14; R.C. ZAEHNER, Hinduism, pp. 110-111. 
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ing the priests, soldier-administrators and agricultural artisans. 
These three groups took many non-Aryans as Dasas (servants) and 
thus came into being the fourth caste of Sudras!29. At first these 
divisions were only of functions and occupations. Later these 
groups became castes. Mr. B.G. Gokhale explains this transfor- 
mation in the following way: “As occupations developed and oc- 
cupational skills came to be handed down in hereditary fashion, 
the occupational groups began to harden into closed groups and 
became castes’’130, 


The four varnas are first mentioned in the Purusha Sukta of 
Rig-Veda!31, Here we see a description of the rise of the four 
castes from the different parts of the Cosmic Man indicating there- 
by the rise of theories, giving the system a divine sanction. 
Arthashastra explicitly states the four castes and their duties!32, 
Thus already in the 5th century B.C. varna had come to mean 
castel33, Also these castes are mentioned in different sacred books 
of the Hindus!34 including the Manu-Smritil35 and the Gital36, 


Origin of Untouchability 


Though in the beginning caste was only of functions and oc- 
cupations, iater it was equated with social status!37. As already 
mentioned, at first there were only four varnas or castes. But 
how the hundreds of castes which came to exist later, developed 


129 B.G. GOKHALE, The Making of the Indian Nation, p. 213; R.C. 
ZAEHNER, Hinduism, pp. 18, 38, 108; P. A. SCHILPP (ed.), The 
Philosophy of Sarvepaili Radhakrishnan, p. 767. 

130 B. G. GOKHALE, The Making of the Indian Nation, p. 214. 

131 Rig-Veda x, 90: “The Brahman was his mouth, of both his arms 
was Rajanya (Kshatriya) made. His thighs became the Vaisya, from 
his feet the Sudra was produced”. Cf. R.T.H. GRIFFITH, The 
Hymns of the Rigveda, Varanasi (India) 1963, vol. 2, p. 519. 
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from the above four castes, is not so clear!38. It might be, as 
the population spread over the land, each group acquired the 
characteristics of a regional nature which split the castes into 
many more. Also new castes might be grouped around certain 
trade. Thus in the beginning of this century there were 2,378 
castes in Indial39. Though castes were many, efforts were made 
to group all of them under the four varnas which were consider- 
ed to constitute the social set-up of the Hindu society. 


In this process of proliferation of castes some of the most 
primitive tribal groups, whose social usages, customs, manners 
and food habits were repugnant to others, also were received into 
the Hindu system. With the assimilation of these groups into 
Indian society must have begun the institution of untouchabi- 
lity140, According to S$. Radhakrishnan, the violation of caste 
rules, the pursuit of certain occupations, the adoption of certain 
non-Aryan faiths were the root of untouchability141. Gandhi 
explains the origin of untouchability as follows: “...when cow 
protection became an article of faith with our ancestors, those 
who persisted in eating beef were excommunicated. The civil 
strife must have been fierce. Social boycott was applied not only 
to recalcitrants, but their sins were visited upon their children 
also. The practice which had probably its origin in good inten- 
tions hardened into usage, and even verses crept into our sacred 


books giving the practice a permanence wholly undeserved and 
still less justified’’142, 


As the very word indicates, untouchability means that con- 
tact with those who are untouchables causes pollution and this 
infection had to be removed by purificatory rites which usually 
included ceremonial washing. There were different degrees of 
untouchability. Some were mere untouchables, i.e. their touch 
caused pollution. Then there was unapproachability. Thus some 
castes were considered to cause atmospheric pollution. So they 
had to keep a prescribed distance from the caste Hindus. And 
this distance varied according to different castes. Lastly some 


138 R. C. ZAEHNER, Hinduism, p. 108; J. A. DUBOIS, Hindu Man- 
ners Customs and Ceremonies, p. 48. 

139 R. C. ZAEHNER, Hinduism, p. 147 

140 B. G. GOKHALE, The Making of the Indian Nation, p. 215. 
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castes were considered unseeable, i.e. the mere sight of one of 
them caused pollution. So they were not allowed to leave their 
homes in the day time but only at night!43, 


It seems that untouchability was an established fact even in 
the 6th century B.C. Because one of the specific characteristics of 
Buddhism, which began to spread in the 6th century B.C., was 
its fight against untouchability!44. Already in the religious text- 
books of the 2nd century B.C. we have references to the avoidance 
of the sight or presence of a Sudra at the time of the recitation 
of the sacred texts or the performance of some ritual. Every Brah- 
min was asked to interrupt his study of the sacred books if a 
Sudra was present. Also we have clear indication of life-long un- 
touchability already in the 7th century A.D. from a Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim named Hiuen Tsang. He narrates that some 
groups were required to warn the passerby of their coming or 
presence on the road by striking two blocks of wood against 
each other!45, This shows clearly that the institution of untoucha- 
bility had already been firmly established at least by the 7th cen- 
tury A.D., if not earlier. 


Disabilities of the Untouchables 


They were manifold. Places of worship, public wells and 
public utilities such as cremation grounds and bathing ghats, 
hotels, educational institutions were all closed to them!46. C.F. 
Andrews explains the effect of this: ‘“The degradation into which 
these poor outcastes have fallen may be judged from the fact that 
a very large number of them now eat carrion and garbage and 
the leavings from the meals of the caste people. Their houses 
separated from the caste people’s dwellings, are hovels hardly fit 
for human habitation”147. Again, “the untouchables were treated 
as serfs and cleared of the roads not only when Brahmins passed 
but even when their food was carried along to them. In Travan- 


143 L.S.S O’MALLEY (ed.), Modern India and the West, Oxford, repr. 
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core untouchables hid themselves in ditches or climbed up trees 
to prevent atmospheric pollution; if a Nair accidentally met one of 
them on the road, he cut him down with his sword with as little 
compunction as a noxious animal”!48, Since the basic principle 
of untouchability was a belief in the inherent and divinely ordain- 
ed inequality of man, untouchables were considered as slaves!49. 
In the words of Gandhi: ‘“‘An untouchable is outside the pale of 
respectable society. He is hardly treated as a human being. He is 
an outcaste hurled into an abyss by his fellow beings occupying 
the same platform”150, Moreover, he was considered worse than 
dogs. ““But we Hindus refuse to see the incongruity in treating 
a fifth of our own co-religionists as worse than dogs. For dogs are 
not untouchables”!51. Thus in fact many a human right was 
denied to them!52, 


As the institution of untouchability was taking root, there 
were movements against it from time to time. Buddhism153 and 
Jainism154 openly renounced untouchability. Buddha even admit- 
ted Sudras together with Brahmanas in his monastic order. But 
with the disappearance of Buddhism from India, the system of 
untouchability became more rigid than before!55. After Buddhism 
there were other internal and external (Islam) movements also 
against the rigid caste system. These also, instead of weakening 
the system, only added strength to it156. Then came the Western 
influence. Under the impact of the West many Hindu intellectuals 
came forward to attack the social evils of Hinduism including 
untouchability. Thus from the 18th century onwards we see many 
religious reformers in Hinduism. Most important among them 
were Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, Ramakrishna 
Paramhamsa, Swami Vivekananda, Dayanda Saraswati, etc.157. 
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Their work also did not bear much fruit, for public opinion was 
in favour of untouchability. Then came Gandhi with his religious 
reformation, which swayed the hearts of the entire Indian 
people!58, 


Gandhi’s View about Varna or Caste 


Man as a social being should have some method of social 
organization, and in the opinion of Gandhi, Varna or varnashra- 
madharma is the social organization of the Hindus!59. He de- 
fines it in the following way: “The law of Varna means that 
everyone shall follow as a matter of dharma—duty—the heredi- 
tary calling of his forefathers in so far as it is not inconsistent 
with fundamental ethics. He will earn his livelihood by following 
that calling. He may not hoard riches, but devote the balance 
for the good of the people’’1!60, In this sense Gandhi admitted 
the four varnas or castes of the people, Brahmins, Kshatrias, 
Vaisyas and Sudras mentioned in the Vedas. The division has a 
scientific basis and it is not against reason. ‘““The caste system 
has in my opinion a scientific basis. Reason does not revolt 
against it’161, According to him this division is an immutable 
law of nature. It had existed even before it was discovered by 
the Hindu rishies. Comparing it with Newton’s law of gravity 
Gandhi says: “Just as the law of gravitation existed even before 
it was discovered, so did the law of varna’’!162, As a law of nature 
it has universal application. The world may ignore it today but 
will have to admit it in the course of timel63. For these four 
divisions of labour—that of teaching, of defending, of wealth- 
producing and of manual service—exist in every community or 
country! 64, 


Though admitting the above four divisions of people, 
Gandhi did not hold the caste system in the modern sensel65, 
He lays stress on hereditary occupations, but he is not in 
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favour of exclusive or watertight divisions. Thus varna is in- 
timately but not indissolubly connected with birth. ‘‘Varna is 
determined by birth, but can be retained only by observing its 
obligations. One born of Brahmana parents will be called a 
Brahmana, but if his life fails to reveal the attributes of a 
Brahmana when he comes of age, he cannot be called a Brahmana. 
He will have fallen from Brahmana-hood. On the other hand, 
one who is born a Brahmana but reveals in his conduct the 
attributes of a Brahmana will be regarded as a Brahmana, though 
he will himself disclaim the label’’166. Again Gandhi rules out 
the superiority of any caste over the other. In the original sense 
of varna all were equal. So varna confers no right and the idea 
of superiority or inferiority is wholly repugnant to it. All varnas 
are equal, for the community depends no less on one than on 
another. Today varna means gradations of high and low. It is 
a hideous travesty of the original”!67, Also ‘‘caste does not 
connote superiority or inferiority. It simply recognizes different 
outlooks and corresponding modes of life’’168, 


According to Gandhi, varnashramadharma as_ explained 
above, satisfies the religious, social and economic needs of a 
community. He himself explains how varna will help man in 
the religious aspect. “‘Varnashramadharma defines man’s mission 
on this earth. He is not born day after day to explore avenues 
for amassing riches and to explore different means of livelihood; 
on the contrary man is born in order that he may utilize every 
atom of his energy for the purpose of knowing his Maker’’!69, 
And “when varna was really practised, we had enough leisure 
for spiritual training. Even now, you go to distant villages and 
see what spiritual culture villages have as compared to the town 
dwellers’170, Thus when a community accepts the law of 
varnashramadharma, it has a lot of free time for spiritual exer- 
cises171, 

Again it fulfils the social need of a community. When a 
community practises this law of varna, it becomes a big family, 
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for “caste is but an extension of the principle of the family. 
Both are governed by blood and heredity”1!72. And “it is the 
best possible adjustment for social stability and progress. Just 
as the spirit of the family is inclusive of those who love each 
other by ties of blood and relation, caste also tries to include 
families of a particular way of purity of life’!73. Since there 
is no question of compelling any person to follow the parental 
occupation against his or her aptitude!74, and all are equal, 
“fulfilment of the law (of varna) would make life livable, 
would spread peace and content, end all clashes and conflicts, 
put an end to starvation and pauperization, solve the problem 
of population and even end disease and suffering’1!75. In short, 
for Gandhi it is the best remedy for the present social evils. 


Moreover it satisfies the economic needs of the community. 
When a man follows the occupation of his father he need not 
waste much of his time and wealth to study it, as he may be 
forced to for another occupation. He need not even go to school 
to learn it.176 Also ‘“‘observance of the law obviates social evils 
and entirely prevents the killing of economic competition. And 
if it is regarded as a law of laying down, not the rights or the 
privileges of the community governed by it, but their duties, 
it ensures the fairest possible distribution of wealth’!77. Again 
“from the economic point of view, its value was once very 
great. It ensured hereditary skill; it limited competition. It was 
the best remedy against pauperism. And it had all the advantages 
of trade guilds’’178. So varna is the best form of social insurance, 
for it provides all the members of the community with work 
and a living wage!79. 

Thus though Gandhi opposed the rigid caste system in the 
modern sense, he did not find any reason for abolishing the four 
divisions of varna or caste. If we were to destroy caste because 
of the present abuses, it would be like destroying a body be- 
cause of an ugly growth in it or of a crop because of the 
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weeds180, So he wanted to reform it, getting rid of the present 
“‘high-and-low-ness”!81, and thus to restore it to its original 
state where none was inferior or superior and each one com- 
plemented the others!82, 


Gandhi’s Opposition to Untouchability 


Though Gandhi defended the four-fold caste system, he 
was dead against untouchability. The fight against untouchability 
has a very important place in his constructive programme!83. It 
was also an integral part of his life. “I have so often said that 
my effort for the removal of untouchability is an integral part 
of my life and you cannot isolate it from my other activities’ 184, 
He was even ready to live without food but not without the 
fight against untouchability. In fact, his life was dedicated to 
this cause. ‘“Harijan service will be always after my heart and 
will be the breath of life for me, more precious than the daily 
bread. I can live for some days at least without the daily bread, 
but I cannot live without Harijan service for one single minute 
...My life is a dedication to this cause and I shall consider no 
penance too great for the vindication of this truth’185. But it 
was not an effect of his bitter experiences in South Africa, or 
of his study of Christian literature. “This idea was not brought 
to me by my bitter experiences during the South African strug- 
gles...It is equally wrong to think, as some people do, that I 
have taken my views from my study of Christian literature’’186. 


As Gandhi himself has stated, this aversion to untouchabili- 
ty began in his early days. When he was hardly twelve years 
of age, he protested, though smilingly, against his mother’s view 
of untouchability. “I told my mother that she was entirely wrong 
in considering physical contact with Uka (an ‘untouchable’) as 
sinful”!187, In South Africa, because of his opposition to un- 
touchability, he quarrelled with his wife and was even ready to 
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forsake her188, Years later, in India also for the same reason, 
he faced opposition from his wife, when he wanted to adopt 
an ‘untouchable’ child as his daughter!89. Commenting on these 
events he wrote later: “I was wedded to the work for the ex- 
tinction of ‘untouchability’ long before I was wedded to my 
wife. There were two occasions in our joint life when there was 
a choice between working for the untouchables and remaining 
with my wife and I could have preferred the first. But thanks to 
my good wife, the crisis was averted’’190, 


Later, when he took over the Congress, removal of un- 
touchability found an important place in its constructive pro- 
gramme!l91, He also toured the country to rouse public opinion 
against this inhuman practice. In his weekly paper ‘Young India’ 
he used to call untouchables by the word ‘Antyaja’ meaning the 
last born. But he was not satisfied with the term. So at his request 
a friend suggested the term ‘Harijan’ (man of God) which he 
gladly accepted!92, Gandhi explains the meaning of Harijan as 
follows: “The untouchable to me, is, compared to us, really a 
Harijan—a man of God, and we are ‘Durjana’ (men of evil). 
For whilst the ‘untouchable’ has toiled and moiled and dirtied his 
hands so that we may live in comfort and cleanliness, we have 
delighted in suppressing him’’193. Again ‘‘Harijan means ‘a man 
of God’, All the religions of the world describe God preeminent- 
ly as the Friend of the friendless, Help of the helpless and Protec- 
tor of the weak. The rest of the world apart, in India who can 
be more friendless, helpless or weaker than the forty million or 
more Hindus of India who are classified as untouchables? If, 
therefore, anybody of the people can be fitly described as men of 
God, they are surely these helpless and despised people’’!94. 


In 1924 Gandhi directed a satyagraha offered by Harijans of 
Vaikom to open for them the roads leading to the temple!95. 
After considerable suffering it had the desired effect, and not 
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only roads but temples also were opened to them196, Also in 
1932 and 1933 he even resorted to fasting many a time for the 
cause of the Harijans!97. He directed the satyagraha and under- 
took two of these fasts when he was in jail. Commenting on this, 
B.R. Nanda says: “One of the greatest campaigns of social reform 
in history was thus launched by a state prisoner’198. More than 
anyone else Gandhi knew that an ancient tyranny like untoucha- 
bility cannot be removed overnight and that the results of fasts 
had to be followed up with constructive work and active pro- 
paganda. He started publishing from Poona, a weekly paper 
named ‘Harijan’ to promote this movement against untouchabi- 
lity199. 


Object of the Movement against Untouchability 
As he himself says, this fight had a twofold object: “The 


object of the movement is to do away with this utterly unnatural 
division and to secure for Harijans the simple justice to which 
they are entitled at the hands of the Savarna Hindus. Thus the 
movement is one of repentance and reparation. Hence it is con- 
fined on the one hand, to constructive work among Harijans and, 
on the other, to the conversion of Savarnas by persuasion, argu- 
ments and above all by correct conduct on the part of the re- 
formers’’200, 


For the uplift of the Harijans, he taught them the rules of 
sanitation and asked them to observe them. “‘You should realize 
that you are cleaning Hindu society. You have therefore to purify 
your lives. You should cultivate the habit of cleanliness, so 
that no one may point his finger at you. Use alkali, ash or earth 
if you cannot afford to use soap, to keep yourselves clean. Some 
of you are given to drinking and gambling which you must get 
rid of... You claim to be Hindus; you read the Bhagavada...You 
should cease to accept leavings from plates however clean they 
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may be represented to be. Receive grain only—good, sound 
grain, not rotten grain and that too only if it is courteously offer- 
ed”’201, Again: “‘you, too, have to bring your own sacrifice to this 
altar and that consists in the strict observance of the laws of 
sanitation—internal and external, and secondly, in the giving up 
of carrion—and beef-eating, wherever that habit still persists... 
Thirdly, I would ask every Harijan, man and woman present here, 
to give up the habit of drinking’202, He also asked them to get 
rid of the untouchability which exists among themselves203, 


To convert the caste Hindus, the first thing Gandhi did was 
to show them that untouchability as practised was not a part of 
Hinduism, because he knew well that it was its religious sanction 
which gave untouchability the greatest force. Therefore he told 
them that “untouchability is not a sanction of religion, it is a 
device of Satan’204, It was the greatest blot on Hinduism205 
and it was an excrescence of Hinduism to be removed at any 
cost206, For ‘‘religion which permits untouchability is not religion 
but irreligion. A human being is not polluted by the touch of 
another being but rather by tickling and nurturing the evil pro- 
pensities within him”207, He also told them that to admit un- 
touchability, as it was then understood, was to deny Hinduism 
because it was a religion of equality and love208. He accused the 
caste Hindus of reducing the Hindu religion to a fetish of outward 
observances and degrading religion to a question of eating and 
drinking209, He warned them that ‘“‘before the throne of the Al- 
mighty we shall be judged, not by what we have eaten nor by 
whom we have been touched, but whom we have served and 
how’’210, He also made it clear that if untouchability was a part 
of Hinduism, that Hinduism was not for him211 and he wished 
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such Hinduism were dead rather than that untouchability should 
live212, 

He admitted that there were passages in the Hindu Script- 
ures, especially in the law books, which were apparently in favour 
of untouchability. But these passages should be interpreted by re- 
ason213, In Gandhi’s opinion, these passages do not mean the 
untouchability of today. It can be applied only to certain occupa- 
tions and certain states—temporary states. To quote Gandhi: 
“Let me make my position clear. While I do hold that the insti- 
tution of untouchability as it stands today has no sanction in 
Hinduism, Hinduism does recognize untouchability in a limited 
sense and under certain circumstances. For instance, every time 
that my mother handled unclean things she became untouchable 
for the time being and had to cleanse herself by bathing. As a 
Vaishnava I refuse to believe that anyone can be regarded untouch- 
able by reason of his or her birth, and such untouchability as is 
recognized by religion is by its very nature transitory—easily re- 
movable and referable to the deed, not to the doer’214. So he 
advised the reformers ‘“‘to plead with the un-Hindu Hindus, that 
Hinduism of the Vedas, the Upanishads, Hinduism of the Bha- 
gavad-Gita and of Sankara and Ramanuja contains no warrant for 
treating a single human being, no matter how fallen, as an un- 
touchable”’215, 

He also explained to the caste Hindus that they had com- 
mitted a crime against humanity and God by treating a good many 
of their fellow beings as inferior to them. In fact the Harijans 
are far superior, because “‘they have remained with us in spite of 
our persecution and they are still clinging on to us. It is a marvel 
of marvels to me that they continue to hold on to a religion, of 
which some of the adherents say that it has no place for them’”’216, 
This crime demanded repentance and expiation which consisted in 
the removal of untouchability. ‘To remove untouchability is a 
penance that caste Hindus owe to Hinduism and to themselves. 
The purification required is not of untouchables but of the so- 
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called superior castes”217. In other words, “Every Hindu, there- 
fore, who considers it a sin should atone for it by fraternizing 
with untouchables, touching them in a spirit of love and service, 
deeming himself purified by that touch, redressing their grievan- 
ces, helping them patiently to overcome ignorance and other evils 
due to the slavery of ages and inspiring other Hindus to do like- 
wise”’218, The best way to realize this was to become Harijan by 
choice. “‘The real remedy has been suggested by me. The feeling 
of inferiority must go. It is going, but too slowly. The process can 
be accelerated if every Hindu would deliberately shed his superi- 
ority and in practice become a Harijan or if you like, a mehtar, 
the lowest class among Harijans”219. And Gandhi himself did live 
up to this principle, becoming a Harijan by choice220, If vicarious 
penance was possible, he was even ready to expiate in his own 
person, for the sin of untouchability committed by every Hindu221. 


By the removal of untouchability Gandhi wanted the Harijans 
to have the right to worship in every temple and to be eligible 
for the highest office in the land, and their children to be admitted 
to schools along with the children of other castes222. But he did 
not include interdining and inter-marriage in the movement. So 
he said: “I do not regard interdining and intermarriage as essen- 
tial to the removal of untouchability’’223. But even then he was 
sure that without much delay these restrictions too would be abo- 
lished even with impunity224. About two years before his death, 
answering a question about interdining, he said: “At one time I 
did say that interdining was not an essential part of the campaign 
for the removal of untouchability. Personally I was for it. Today 
I encourage it. In fact, today I go even further’225. About in- 
termarriage also he was of the view that it should be left 
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to the free choice of the individual226, But he expressed 
his desire to see intermarriage between caste Hindus and 
Harijans. And he preferred, at least in the beginning, marriages 
of caste Hindu girls to Harijans rather than that of Harijan girls 
to caste Hindus227. Thus though Gandhi did not include inter- 
dining and intermarriage in this movement, he was in favour 
of it. 

The result of the movement against untouchability was 
marvellous. Through his numerous speeches, articles etc., Gandhi 
courageously and frankly exposed the true nature of this monsttr- 
ously unjust custom. This revolutionized public opinion against 
untouchability and made it a mass-movement. Even before India 
became independent, Harijans began to taste the fruits of this 
movement. In 1933 the State of Baroda, for example, passed a 
law named ‘the Caste Tyranny Removal System’228. Travancore 
followed this example, opening all the temples to the Harijans229. 
Soon almost all the States issued proclamations throwing the 
temples, schools and other public places, etc. open to all castes230, 
Now, untouchability is forbidden by article 17 of the Indian Con- 
stitution231, In short, awakening the conscience of Hindu India 
against this inhuman custom, Gandhi shook the main citadels of 
caste. Now, the disappearance of untouchability was only a 
matter of time232, 


Motive and Weapon in this Fight against Untouchability 


An important thing to note in Gandhi’s fight against un- 
touchability is that it was the love of the people that induced 
him to oppose this inhuman custom. In Gandhi’s own words: 
“Love of the people brought the problem of untouchability early 
into my life’’233, Again, “removal of untouchability means love 
for, and service of, the whole world, and thus merged into 
ahimsa’”’234, Also the practice of untouchability was a negation 
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of love235, Besides, untouchability was against the good of hu- 
manity. “Having throughout my life believed in this doctrine of 
universal good, never have I taken up any activity—be it sec- 
tional or national—which would be detrimental to the good of 
humanity as a whole. And in pursuing that universal goal, I 
discovered years ago that untouchability, as it is practised today 
among Hindus, as a hindrance not only to the march of Hindus 
towards their own good, but also a hindrance to the general good 
of all ’236, 

Therefore, by removing untouchability Gandhi wanted to 
realize the brotherhood of man. “‘And remember too, the magni- 
ficent result that we intend, or we expect, to achieve from this 
removal of untouchability—it is no less than the realization of 
the brotherhood of man’’237. This brotherhood was not only of 
Hindus, nor only of the Indians but of the whole world. “TI, 
for one, shall not be satisfied until, as the result of this move- 
ment, we have arrived at a heart-unity amongst all the different 
races and communities inhabiting this land, and it is for that 
reason that I have invited the cooperation of all the people liv- 
ing in India and even outside’238. “In fighting this battle 
against untouchability, I am fighting for unity not only among 
Hindu touchables and Hindu untouchables but among Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians and all other religious communities’’239. 
Again: “In that sense you can easily understand why I call this 
movement against untouchability one for the realization of the 
brotherhood of man—not merely of Hindu man, but of man in 
general, no matter to what part of the world he belongs, to 
what race he belongs or to what faith he belongs’’240, Thus it 
was a fight motivated by love, which was meant to realize the 
universal brotherhood of man. 


And the most important thing, which deserves our atten- 
tion in this fight, is his weapon. Though he dedicated himselt 
entirely to the cause of the Harijans, his only weapon was love. 
Once when-some of the Harijans wanted to resort to force, to 
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change the attitude of the caste Hindus, Gandhi told them in 
categorical terms that it was impossible with force. “Can un- 
touchability be removed by force?...The only way by which you 
and I can wean orthodox Hindus from their bigotry is by patient 
argument and correct conduct...Yours is a sacred cause. Can 
one serve a sacred cause by adopting Satan’s methods? I pray 
to you, therefore, to dismiss from your mind the idea of amelior- 
ating your condition by brute force’’241. Because, it is impossible 
to secure rights by force, and force will certainly fail242. Also, 
“no one has the right to coerce others to act according to his 
own view of truth’243, So the only way left to bring about 
change was by appealing to the highest in the opponent and 
thus converting him244. And the only means for this was love 
and self-suffering245. Therefore he advised his followers as 
follows: ‘““We have to win them [caste Hindus] by love, by 
self-sacrifice, by perfect self-restraint, by letting the purity of our 
lives produce its own silent effect upon their hearts’246, As 
said earlier he himself many a time resorted to fasts ‘unto 
death’ for this cause, and he was even prepared to sacrifice his 
life for the success of this movement247. 


We shall conclude by quoting the glowing tribute R.C. 
Zaehner pays to Gandhi for this achievement. “Similarly his 
campaign against untouchability fired the conscience of India 
with so hot a flame that there was danger that it might be turn- 
ed against the Brahmanas who were mainly responsible for the 
perpetuation of the system. Gandhi would not countenance this; 
for he knew that just as violence cannot be conquered by 
violence but only by its opposite, so could the stubborn opposi- 
tion of the Brahmanas to what they considered wrong only be © 
conquered by convincing them that it was right. And conquer 
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he did: using the weapon that the Hindus have from time im- 
memorial understood, the weapon of fasting, resistance collaps- 
ed as if by magic and for the first time in history Hindu temples 
opened their gates to untouchables, the Harijans or ‘people of 
God’ as Gandhi had, in his deep compassion, named them. The 
dharma [duty] of the Brahmanas had yielded to the dharma of 
conscience and compassion’’248, 


Article 3 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN 


In spite of India’s age-long culture and high ideals of reli- 
gious life one had to witness the tragic fact, which had perhaps 
been seen in no other part of the world, of the low status and 
manifold disabilities of women, even till modern times. From 
being man’s co-equal, co-sharer and helpmate, she became his 
subordinate or rather slave, to be used at will for satisfying his 
wants, with no rights or will of her own249. Though India has 
given birth to many a religious reformer, none have succeeded 
in effecting the needed reforms as Gandhi has250, because, as 
with other reforms, though the reformers tried their best, 
public opinion was against such reforms. But it was greatly to 
his credit that Gandhi found this out, and revolutionized public 
opinion against the disabilities of women251. As women began 
to take part in social activities, this reform became easier. More- 
over, as with everything that he had preached, Gandhi began 
the reform in his own house or ashram252, This also facilitated 
the reform movement. 


Motto of the Reform Movement 


In working for the emancipation of women, Gandhi’s motto 
was the equality of the sexes. He knew well that in the Vedic 
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period man and woman or husband and wife enjoyed equal status. 
She had her own part even in the sacrifice253. And they both 
were considered complementary to each other. ‘Languages pro- 
claim that woman is half of man and by parity of reasoning man 
is half of woman. They are not two separate entities, but halves 
of one. The English language goes further and calls woman the 
better half of man’254, But in course of time man dominated 
woman. “But somehow or other man has dominated woman 
from ages past, and so woman has developed an inferiority com- 
plex. She has believed in the truth of man’s interested teaching 
that she is inferior to him’’255, 


This process of the subjugation of woman was very easy, be- 
cause she herself found it comfortable to be subordinate to man. 
“Man has regarded woman as his tool. She has learned to be 
his tool, and in the end found it easy and pleasurable to be 
such, because when one drags another in his fall the descent is 
easy”256. Man could achieve such a domination over woman, 
since he was the law-giver257. By this degradation, woman, los- 
ing many of her rights, began to suffer many disabilities. Also, 
she was called the weaker sex258 and became an instrument to 
satisfy man’s lust259, 


Being aware of this, Gandhi started working for the uplift 
of women. As he himself says, his efforts in this sphere began 
with his discovery of satyagraha260, From that time onwards, 
he did not waste a single opportunity in his long public life of 
ameliorating the condition of woman and thus restoring her to 
her pristine position in Hindu society. 

He told Hindu men that by considering woman the weaker 
sex and denying her many of her rights, they have done mere 
injustice to her261. He warned them that if he had been a wo- 
man he would have rebelled against man. “If I was born a 
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woman I would rise in rebellion against any pretension on the 
part of man that woman is born to be his plaything”’262, He also 
made it clear that man had no right to deny woman’s equality. 
Moreover by denying equal status to woman, man was only de- 
grading himself. For: “They are a peerless pair being comple- 
mentary to one another; each helps the other, so that without 
the one the existence of the other cannot be conceived; and 
therefore it follows as a necessary corollary from these facts that 
anything that will impair the status of either of them will in- 
volve the equal ruin of both’263, Again: “Man should learn to 
give place to women and a country or a community in which 
women are not honoured cannot be considered as civilized’264. 


His message to women was that they should be conscious 
of their own status and they should not consider themselves 
man’s plaything. To quote Gandhi: ‘“Woman must cease to con- 
sider herself the object of man’s lust. The remedy is more in 
her hand than man’s. She must refuse to adorn herself for men, 
including her husband, if she will be an equal partner with 
man’265, “Woman is the companion of man, gifted with equal 
mental capacities. She has the right to participate in every 
minutest detail in the activities of man and she has an equal 
right of freedom and liberty with him’266, He also advised 
them to resort to civil disobedience, if necessary, to achieve 
equality of status267, 


Equality but not Identity 


Though Gandhi stood for the equality of the sexes, he was 
not in favour of equality of occupation, because man and wo- 
man were equal but not identical.268 He believed that both had 
their own sphere of action. Thus man had to look to the main- 
tenance of the family while the wife had the house-hold manage- 
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ment. “The duty of motherhood, which the vast majority of 
women will always under take, requires qualities which man need 
not possess. She is passive, he is active. She is essentially mistress 
of the house. He is the bread-winner, she is the keeper and 
distributor of the bread. She is the caretaker in every sense of 
the term. The art of bringing up the infants of the race is her 
special and sole prerogative. Without her care the race must 
become extinct”269, He also warned women that if they wanted 
they could run a race with men to get equal employment, but 
by this they would never rise to the high position they were 
capable of270, Thus, by the equality of sexes, Gandhi meant 
that women “should labour under no legal disability not suffered 
by men’’271, in their sphere of action. 


After discussing so much in general, now let us see how 
far Gandhi succeeded in putting into practice this principle of 
the equality of the sexes, by remedying the manifold disabilities 
of women. His main reforms in this sphere can be briefly treated 
under four heads: child-marriage, widow-marriage, purdah and 
temple prostitution. 


Child Marriage 


It was an age-long belief among the Hindus, that a Hindu 
father was in duty bound to give his daughter in marriage at 
a very early age. If a father did not do this, before or at the 
puberty of his daughter, he was considered to be failing in his 
religious duty272. In some castes, this was sufficient reason to 
ostracize a father273. So children were even compelled to marry 
before the age of ten, if not earlier274. Also we see very often 
a widower of fifty or sixty marrying a little girl of below ten 
years275, 
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Hindu scholars are of opinion that in the Vedic period there 
was no child marriage, or at least it was not a universal 
custom276, According to S. Radhakrishnan, “it was unknown in 
Vedic and Epic periods”277. Professor Zaehner also supports this 
opinion278, for “the Vedic rituals assume that the bride is a 
grown-up woman, mature in body and mind, ready to live the 
married life”279. Again Sita of the Ramayana, Kunti and Drau- 
pati of the Mahabharata were fully grown up at the time of 
their marriages which were consummated immediately280, 


In the opinion of most people, child marriage as a universal 
custom was already in force at the beginning of the Christian 
era. In the words of J.N. Farquhar: “since the Christian era, if 
not earlier, the law [child marriage] has been held to be a 
serious religious obligation and has been almost universally 
obeyed”281. The principal circumstance encouraging child mar- 
riage might have been the insistence on the absolute chastity of 
the couple. The joint-family system also helped this custom, 
since non-earning members also could marry without incurring 
financial problems282, Whatever be the reason, the custom was 
prevalent among Hindus even down to modern times. As we 
have already seen, Gandhi himself was married at the age of 
thirteen283, 

Since the mid-nineteenth century, various religious re- 
formers have opposed the custom of child marriage. They also 
influenced the political authority to enact laws for this purpose. 
But owing to the religious nature of the problem, even political 
authorities could not deal with it directly by forbidding child 
marriage. So they prohibited it only indirectly, making it an 
offence to have intercourse with a girl below a certain age and 
consequently for a husband to consummate the marriage with a 
child wife284. Thus in 1860 an act was passed which raised the 
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age of consent for married and unmarried girls to ten285. Again 
it was raised to 12 for married and 14 for unmarried girls in 
1925286, Unfortunately these laws did not produce the desired 
effect, since public opinion was in favour of child marriage. And 
consequently these laws were more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. 

In these circumstances, through his speeches and articles, 
Gandhi began to educate public opinion against this inhuman 
custom. Supporting the above-mentioned 1925 act he wrote: 
“But I am painfully conscious of the fact that even the existing 
legislation has proved abortive for want of public opinion to 
support it. The task before the reformer in this as in many other 
directions, is most difficult. Constant and continuous agitation 
is necessary, if any real impression is to be made on the Hindu 
public’’287, Again commenting on an event in which a child wife 
of 13 committed suicide owing to the unbearable and inhuman 
solicitations of her so-called husband, Gandhi said: “But it is 
not legislation that will cure a popular evil; it is enlightened 
public opinion that can do it. I am not opposed to legislation 
in such matters, but I do lay greater stress on cultivation of 
public opinion’’828, Accordingly, in every issue of ‘Young India’ 
he dealt with this problem, clearly exposing the physical and 
moral evils of child marriage. 


His bitter opposition to child marriage is evident from the 
narration of his own marriage: “It is my painful duty to have 
to record here my marriage at the age of thirteen. As I see the 
youngsters of the same age about me who are under my care, 
and think of my own marriage, I am inclined to pity myself and 
to congratulate them on having escaped my lot. I can see no 
moral argument in support of such a preposterously early mar- 
riage’”’289, Gandhi’s arguments against the custom of child 
marriage can be summed up as follows. 


First of all he questioned the religious sanction of the 
custom. It is good to remember that child marriage was impos- 
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ed as a religious duty by some of the Smritis290. According to 
Gandhi these texts of the Smritis, which prescribe child marriage 
ate not authentic and are mere interpolations. To quote his own 
words: “It is irreligion, not religion, to give religious sanction 
to a brutal custom. The Smritis bristle with contradictions. The 
only reasonable deduction to be drawn from the contradictions 
is that the texts that may be contrary to known and accepted 
morality more especially to the moral precepts enjoined in the 
Smritis themselves, must be rejected as interpolations’’291. 
Again, “Sanskrit texts of doubtful authority cannot be invoked 
to sanctify a practice which is in itself immoral”292. He even 
suggested that there should be some authority to determine the 
authentic texts of the Smritis. “But everyone cannot decide what 
is good and authentic and what is bad and interpolated. There 
should, therefore, be some authoritative body that would revise 
all that passes under the name of scriptures, expurgate all the 
texts that have no moral value or are contrary to the fundamentals 
of religion and morality, and present such an edition for the 
guidance of Hindus’’293, 


He also described to the public the evil physical conse- 
quences of child marriage. One of the evil consequences of this 
inhuman custom was the almost unbearable number of child 
widows in the country294, Another aftereffect of this custom was 
the number of young mothers who died in child birth. It was 
calculated that their number was at least 200,000 per year295. 
Again the evil of child marriage affected not only the mother 
but also the child and therefore the race. Gandhi’s own first- 
born died after 3 or 4 days of life296,. The average infant mortality 
in India was 20-40%297. In other words: ‘Early marriage is an 
evil and an evil of great magnitude. It contributes very largely 


290 The whole Hindu sacred literature is divided into two: Sruti and 
Smriti. Sruti which literally means ‘hearing’ comprises the Vedas. 
Smriti literally means ‘memory’, comprises the Sastras, the law 
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to maternal and infant mortality, in many cases wrecks the 
physical system of the girl and generally leads to degeneracy in 
the physique of the race...It is so extensive as to. affect the 
whole frame-work of society. After going through the ordeal, if 
a woman survives to the age of thirty, she is in many cases an 
old woman, almost a shadow of her former self. Her life is a 
long, lingering misery and she is a sacrifice at the altar of 
custom’’298, 


Then in the opinion of Gandhi, child marriage was also a 
moral evil. For it was impossible for a God-fearing man to have 
marital intercourse or even to think of such an act, with a little 
girl. In his own words: “A man who has no thought of the 
tender age of a girl has none of God299. Thus such a man was 
not better than a brute, devious of mental capacity or moral 
strength. Moreover Gandhi maintained that child marriages were 
not at all marriages in the proper sense of the word, because 
children were incapable of giving consent. “In the giving away 
of a little girl by ignorant or heartless parents without consider- 
ing the welfare of the child and without her knowledge and 
consent there is no marriage at all’’300. He also said that it was 
even sinful to marry a girl before she reached the age of menstrua- 
tion. “It should be held sinful to marry a girl for several years 
after the periods begin. There cannot be even the thought of 
marriage before the periods begin’301. Moreover, he advised 
the young men not to marry a girl who was less than 16. “You 
must be able surely to control your lust to this extent that you 
are not going to marry a girl who is under 16 years of age. If 
I could do so, I would lay down 20 as the minimum’’302 


In response to this continuous agitation, in 1929, the 
marriage age was raised to fourteen for girls and eighteen for 
boys, even though there was still opposition from the conserva- 
tives303, At present the marriage age in India is sixteen for 
girls and eighteen for boys. Thus Gandhi’s tireless opposition 
helped a lot to root out the inhuman custom of child marriage. 
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Marriage of Widows 


Another disability of Hindu women was enforced widow- 
hood. This was a major question in India for two reasons. First, 
the number of widows was numerous394, A good majority of 
them were forced to remain widows because it was thought that 
re-matriage was forbidden by religion. Then, their life was very 
miserable, especially when a widow had no child. A childless 
widow was really helpless, often despised and had no rights at 
all. She had to live in the house of the father-in-law. Often she 
was held guilty for the death of her husband, through the sins 
committed in the former existence395, 


Among the widows, there were two categories. Child 
matriage was a universal custom, and not seldom the child- 
husband died even before attaining puberty. In this case the 
gitl-wife was considered a widow306, Again grown-up widowers 
of sixty or even seventy married little girls below ten307. Usual- 
ly these old-husbands died while waiting for their brides to grow. 
Often in these cases the marriage was not even consummated. 
Even then, these child-widows were legally widows, and were 
forbidden to marry308, Then there were the grown-up widows, 
who had children by their marriage. 


The injustice of this religious custom becomes clearer when 
we see that widowers of any age were allowed to marry even 
immediately after the death of the wife309. Also a husband was 
allowed to have a second wife, if his first wife did not give 
birth to a male child3i¢. Even polygamy was not forbidden3!1. 


Like child marriage, it seems that enforced widowhood also 
was not a custom during the Vedic period31!2. According to S. 
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Radhakrishnan we have references to the marriage of widows 
even in the Rig-Veda313. In the Epics there are many examples 
of widow marriages and of kings marrying already married 
women, both widows and non-widows3!4. But by the time of 
the Smriti books we find opposition to the marriage of widows. 
Thus widow marriage became unpopular in the period between 
300 B.C. and 200 A.D. Even then child widows were permitted to 
marry. But afterwards the prohibition was extended to child 
widows also315, 3 


Even before the birth of Gandhi there were agitations 
against compulsory widowhood. An act too had been passed in 
1856 which legalized the marriage of widows316. But these 
agitations did not disturb the deep-rooted custom and had to 
face the stiff opposition of conservatives. So when Gandhi 
appeared on the public scene, he opposed the cruel custom with 
all his might. In this question also, he was convinced that no 
outside imposition, but only strong public opinion could bring 
about the desired change. ‘No outside imposition can cure 
Hindu society of the enforced widowhood of girls who do not 
even know what marriage is. The reform can come first by the 
force of enlightened public opinion among the Hindus’”’317, 


So first of all, Gandhi attacked the religious sanction of this 
immoral custom. In Gandhi’s opinion Hindu culture had erred 
in keeping woman in subordination to man3!8. Also it was a 
degradation of religion to impose widowhood. ‘‘Widowhood 
imposed by religion or custom is an unbearable yoke and defiles 
the home by secret vice and degrades religion....If we would 
be pure, if we would save Hinduism, we must rid ourselves of 
this poison of enforced widowhood”3!9, And “It is a crime 
against God and man to call the union of the children a married 
state and then to decree widowhood for a girl whose so-called 
husband is dead’’320, 
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Concerning child widows, he held the opinion that they 
were not married at all. So, “the word ‘remarriage’ is a mis- 
nomer in such cases”321, “I call them widow girls by way of 
correction because I believe that a child of ten or fifteen years 
old who was no consenting party to the so-called marriage, who 
having married, having never lived with the so-called husband, 
is suddenly declared to be widow, is not a widow”322. Therefore 
he exhorted the parents of child widows that it was their duty 
to remarry these supposed widows. “The least that a parent who 
has so abused his trust as to give in marriage an infant to an 
old man in his dotage or to a boy hardly out of his teens, can 
do, is to purge himself of his sin by remarrying the daughter 
when she becomes widowed”’323, Again, “I cannot conceive of 
a girl of 15 becoming a widow. I do not regard a girl married, 
who is given away in marriage by her parents without her con- 
sent and for pecuniary or some other advantage. If such a girl 
is widowed, I think, it is the duty of her parents to marry her 
again’’324, He also advised the young university students to take 
a resolution to marry only child widows, if they want to get rid 
of this inhuman custom from Hinduism. “I want you to make 
this sacred resolve that you are not going to marry a girl who 
is not a widow, that you will seek out a widow girl, and that, 
if you cannot get a widow girl, you are not going to marry at 
all. Make that determination, announce it to the world, announce 
it to your parents if you have them or to your sisters’’325, 


About other widows, he was of the opinion that they should 
be free to marry or not to marry. “If the girls become widowed 
at a ripe age, it is their concern whether they would remarry 
or remain widowed. If I were called upon to state what the 
tule should be, I should say the same rule should apply to wo- 
men as to men. If a fifty year old widower may remarry with 
impunity, it should be open to the widow of that age to do 
likewise’’326, “So far as other widows are concerned, if they 
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think that they cannot lead a life of pure widowhood, they have 
as much right to remarry as have widowers in the same predica- 
ment’’327, But he preferred that they may remain widows by 
their own choice. Because “voluntary widowhood consciously 
adopted by a woman who has felt the affection of a partner adds 
grace and dignity to life, sanctifies the home and uplifts the re- 
ligion itself’’328. “I do believe that a real Hindu widow is a 
treasure. She is one of the gifts of Hinduism to humanity’’329. 


Gandhi’s work in this sphere also bore abundant fruit in the 
course of time. At present there are no more child widows, since 
child marriage is forbidden. Other widows are free to marry if 
they like. “Today the stigma attached to widowhood is less than 
it was and the ministrations of widows as teachers, nurses of 
social workers are no longer looked at askance even in the ortho- 
dox circles’’330, 


Purdab 


Another unhealthy custom many, if not the majority of 
Indian women, were subjected to was purdah. It was more com- 
mon in North than in South India. On account of this supposed- 
ly religious custom, women, both of the high and lower classes, 
were kept away from social life331, 

It seems purdah as an institution began by the invasion of 
the Muslims. “Another and less healthy result of contact with 
the Muslims was the introduction of the purdah system among the 
upper classes in North India”332, Gandhi also holds the same 
opinion. “I am of opinion that the purdah in India is a recent 
institution and was adopted during the period of Hindu dec- 
line’”’333, Professor Zaehner supports it saying: “the Hindus took 
over from Islam one of its least attractive customs, the veiling of 
women’’334, 

The purpose of introducing such a custom was to segregate 
women from the public, especially from the Muslim invaders, and 
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thus to keep their purity335. At first it was practised only by the 
upper classes. Slowly it began to be considered a sign of womanly 
modesty336, Since lower classes always tried to ape the upper 
classes, purdah in course of time became universal337, 


Before Gandhi many reformers wanted to liberate women 
from the purdah338. But till the end of the 19th century the 
custom was scarcely shaken339. In Gandhi’s opinion it was a 
“useless and barbarous” custom340, for it was doing much harm 
to women and to the country. “I thought of the wrong being 
done by men to the women of India by clinging to a barbarous 
custom which, whatever use it might have had when it was first 
introduced, had now become totally useless and was doing in- 
calculable harm to the country’341. In his usual manner in tack- 
ling such problems, here too Gandhi questioned the religious 
sanction342, 


He told the women who were inclined to wear purdah, that 
chastity as a virtue cannot be imposed from outside, but it should 
grow from within. “Chastity is not a hot-house growth. It cannot 
be superimposed. It cannot be protected by the surrounding wall 
of purdah. It must grow from within, and to be worth anything 
it must be capable of withstanding every unsought temptation’”343. 
“Lastly the real purdah was of the heart. A woman who peeped 
through the purdah and contemplated a male on whom her gaze 
fell violated the spirit behind it’’344. His advice to the Hindu men 
was that it was not becoming to man to distrust women, “Men, 
to be men, must be able to trust their womenfolk even as latter 
are compelled to trust them’’345. He even questioned the right 
of men to put such a restriction on women. “And why is there 
all this morbid anxiety about female purity? Have women any 
say in the matter of male purity? We hear nothing of women’s 
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anxiety about men’s chastity. Why should men arrogate to ac ead 
selves the right to regulate female purity? 346. 


Gandhi’s efforts in this field worked like a miracle, especially 
when chance was given to women to work in the social field. “The 
call of Mr. Gandhi for active help from women in his campaign 
appealed at once to their nationalism and to the spirit of selfless 
devotion which is the characteristic of the best type of Indian 
women. They came out of purdah in thousands, and thousands 
have remained out of it’’347, 


Devadasis or Temple Prostitutes 


Another immoral custom which was prevalent especially in 
South India was that of Devadasis or temple girls348. As the very 
word indicates, ‘Devadasis’ originally meant a group of holy 
women consecrated to a Deva or God. “Devadasis are in theory 
a profession of holy women dedicated to the service of some god, 
to whom they are united in symbolic marriage and before whom 
it is their duty to sing and dance’’349, The religious origin of this 
custom has been traced back to the Siva Purana, which demanded 
that a thousand excellent girls and numerous male musicians be 
attached to a temple dedicated to Siva350. There was even a caste 
especially meant for this351. According to S. Radhakrishnan, every 
temple in India has, in addition to the central holy of holies, a 
dance hall352, Later these girls were also employed in festival 
and marriage parties353. 


Whatever might have been the origin and purpose of such 
an institution, these girls led a loose life and soon it became a 
system of prostitution354, Even other Hindu women looked down 
on these girls355, Their number was so great that in Madras alone 
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there were two hundred thousand of them356, As in the case of 
other evil customs, reformers wanted to do away with this 
temple prostitution357, But it was the uncompromising op- 
position of Gandhi, that put an end to this age-long immoral 
custom. 


Gandhi’s horror of and opposition to this immoral custom 
is clear from many of his articles and speeches. “It is a matter 
of bitter shame and sorrow, of deep humiliation, that a number 
of women have to sell their chastity for man’s lust’”358, Again: 
“Of all the evils for which man has made himself responsible, 
none is so degrading, so shocking or so brutal as his abuse of the 
better half of humanity, to me the female sex, not the weaker sex 
...And so, as a man I hung my head in shame before these hun- 
dred sisters’’359, 


Here also Gandhi questioned the religious aspect of the 
custom. In his opinion, this was a crime against God, committed 
in the name of religion. “By calling them devadasis we insult God 
himself in the name of religion, and we commit a double crime 
in that we use these sisters of ours to serve our lust and take in 
the same breath the name of God. To think that there should be 
a class of people given to this kind of immoral service, and that 
there should be another class who should tolerate their hideous 
immorality, makes one despair of life itself’’360, And in Gandhi’s 
view this was a moral leprosy of Hinduism36!. He also warned 
the people that religion was not a passport to vice362, 


When Gandhi understood the hidden meaning of this custom, 
he felt pity for these girls and in his compassion he called them 
his fallen or unfortunate sisters363. He also knew that they were 
leading this kind of life not from choice364. So he advised them 
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to give up this life of shame. Since many of them had taken to 
this way of life for livelihood, he suggested to them spinning and 
weaving365, Gandhi was of the opinion that a good number of 
these fallen sisters need not think of marriage. But if they tried, 
they could become true sannyasinis of India, through service366. 


He warned the Hindus that they would have to pay heavily 
for nurturing this immoral custom. “Man, the law-giver, will have 
to pay a dreadful penalty for the degradation he has imposed 
upon the so-called weaker sex’’367. Because by fostering this evil 
custom they were committing a double crime. ‘The pity of it 
is that the vast majority of men who visit these pestilential haunts 
are married men and therefore commit a double sin. They sin 
against their wives to whom they have sworn allegiance and they 
sin against the sisters whose purity they are bound to guard with 
as much jealousy as that of their own blood sisters”’368, His 
advice to men was this: “Let the Hindus who are in any way 
whatsoever connected with these things purge society of this pest 
...It is up to you to extend the hand of fellowship to these 
sisters, it is up to you to see that they are reclaimed from their 
life of shame’’369, To other Hindu women he said that they 
could do a lot to help put an end to this evil custom. To quote 
Gandhi: “The proper method of dealing with brothels is for the 
women to carry on a double propaganda; (a) amongst women 
who sell their honour for a livelihood and (b) amongst men whom 
they must shame into behaving better towards their sisters whom 
they ignorantly or insolently call the weaker sex’370. He even 
demanded of men and women an assurance in this matter. “I ask 
you brothers and sisters, to send me an assurance, as early as 


possible, that there is not a single dancing girl in this part of the 
land’”’371, 


No doubt Gandhi’s efforts in this sphere also brought about 
the long-desired effects. In 1925 an act was passed in Madras 
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prohibiting this temple prostitution372. Also his efforts produced 
a change of mind among the so-called devadasis themselves373. 
Many of them not only threw up this life of shame, but also 
turned over a new leaf, leading an exemplary life of selfless 
service374, 


Thus Gandhi’s efforts for the uplift of women succeeded 
better than that of any other religious reformer of modern Hindu- 
ism375, According to C.F. Andrews, “Mahatma Gandhi more than 
anyone else in modern times has been the one herioc and chival- 
rous personality who, like Josephine Butler in England, has dwelt 
fearlessly and directly with this painful and difficult subject’’376. 
Evaluating the achievements of Gandhi as a religious reformer, 
R.C. Zaehner writes: “Gandhi did not let Hinduism go; but after 
Gandhi Hinduism will never be the same again...The old abuses 
have been done away with: widows no longer mount the pyre of 
their departed lords, nor are they forbidden to marry; child mar- 
tiages are increasingly rare...temple prostitution is no more...’’377, 


One thing which deserves special attention in his fight 
against these socio-religious evils is his weapon. Whatever might 
have been the nature of the evil and how strong the opposition 
from conservatives, his weapon was always non-violence or 
love378. Though he sternly protested and denounced these evil 
and immoral customs, he never uttered a harsh word against his 
opponents. Always his principle was to attack the evil but never 
the advocates of these evil customs. By persuasion and good ex- 
ample he tried to convert them. If necessary, he was ready to 
resort to satyagraha against these conservatives. His repeated 
advice to his followers was that ‘“‘a satyagrahi will always try to 
overcome evil by good, anger by love, untruth by truth, himsa 
by ahimsa”’379. And surely this was the secret of his victory. 


We shall conclude this article by quoting the memorable 
words uttered in 1930 by Shri Dhondo Jeshav Karve, the founder 
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of the first women’s university in India, in praise of Gandhi’s 
services in uplifting the womenfolk. “What decades of my work 
and work similar to mine has failed to achieve, this wizard of 
Sabarmati has achieved by a single stroke of imaginative ac- 
tion’’380, 


Article 4 


ASHRAM 


Any attempt to understand fully Gandhi’s religious reforma- 
tion will necessarily fail, without an adequate consideration of 
the nature of his ashram or rather ‘“‘Satyagraha Ashram” as he 
called it381. Ashram can be defined as “a traditional Hindu 
pattern of simple community living oriented to spiritual discipline 
and realization’’382, As a basic religious institution it has an 
ancient tradition in Indian life383, For, in India, every great 
spiritual leader centres his life on an ashram to give concrete 
expression to his own creative ideas. Thus, for example, Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale founded the ‘Servants of India Society’, the poet 
Tagore formed his unique ashram at Santiniketan, and Swami 
Shraddhananda established the Gurukula.384. To have a complete 
idea of Gandhi’s ashram, we shall first see its origin and develop- 
ment and then its regulations or, rather, vows. 


Origin and Development 


Already in South Africa Gandhi and his followers lived a 
community life, though it was not the life of an ashram in the 
proper sense of the word. The purpose of this was to conduct the 
satyagraha struggle according to his principle of non-violence. For 
this he founded two centres there. The first, founded in 1904, was 
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called Phoenix Settlement and was situated 14 miles from 
Durban385. Gandhi had the inspiration for the community life 
from Ruskin’s ‘Unto This Last’386, Ruskin’s work impressed on 
him the value of manual labour, and he wanted to put this 
principle into practice. In the ‘settlement’ all had to make a liv- 
ing by manual labour. Gandhi has explained the purpose of the 
new adventure: ‘My original idea had been gradually to retire 
from practice, go and live at the Settlement, earn my livelihood 
by manual work there, and find the joy of service in the fulfil- 
ment of Phoenix’’387, It was while living at Phoenix that he 
took his vow of brahmacharya or chastity for life in 1906, to 
serve the community without reserve388. In the same year he 
wrote to his brother about his idea of dis-possessing himself of 
all property. He allowed his insurance policy to lapse. He also 
resolved to utilize his future savings, if any, for the benefit of 
the community. His aim was the Gita ideal of ‘detachment’ and 
non-possession was part of the ideal. He cast off all outward 
possessions and pleasures, on route to the kingdom of God 
within him389. As a result of these new ideas, though there 
were both European and Indian families, simplicity was the main 
characteristic of life at Phoenix. 


As the non-violent struggle of South Africa began to spread, 
the Phoenix Settlement could not accommodate all the passive 
resisters. Then a friend of Gandhi, Mr. Hermann Kallenbach, 
offered the use of his farm, at Lawely near Johannesburg for 
this purpose390, Gandhi called it ‘Tolstoy Farm’ showing his 
attachment to Tolstoy. Thus on May 30, 1910 ‘Tolstoy Farm’ 
was established. This was more or less like an ashram, with 
certain vows. The main vows were ahimsa and celibacy. On 
account of his doctrine of ahimsa, only with reluctance did he 
allow the snakes on the farm to be killed391. Celibacy was 
strictly observed. There were separate quarters for men and 
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women. Even married men were separated from their wives and 
were to remain celibate while staying at the Farm392. 


There were Europeans and Indians among the inmates. The 
Indians consisted of Hindus, Muslims and Christians. All lived 
like a family. Gandhi was considered as the father393. There 
was only one common vegetarian kitchen. All had to do some 
kind of manual work. Since there were no servants, the work 
from cooking to scavenging was done by the inmates394. Gandhi 
conducted a school for educating the children and thus utilized 
all his spare time for the spiritual, physical and literary training 
of the children395. To make the farm self-supporting, he started 
many small scale industries there396, Many of his experiments in 
fasting, nature cure, education, diet, etc. were tried on this 
farm397, Thus simplifying the life in the ashram as much as 
humanly possible, Gandhi gave a religious and moral training to 
the satyagrahis 


When Gandhi returned to India after his non-violent 
struggle in South Africa, many inmates of the Phoenix Settle- 
ment also accompanied him. In order to accommodate them he 
started an ashram on May 25, 1915 in Kochrab, near Ahmeda- 
bad and named it ‘Satyagraha Ashram’398. After some time 
when a plague broke out Gandhi shifted the ashram to Sabar- 
mati, which later became world famous399. The main activity in 
the ashram was weaving. Before the civil disobedience movement 
in 1933 he disbanded the Sabarmati ashram, which was later 
given to the Servants of Untouchable Society400. In the same 
year he began another satyagraha ashram in Wardha. While liv- 
ing in Wardha, he laid out a new plan of education, which is 
known as the ‘Wardha Scheme of Education’40!, After three 
years, on April 30, 1936, he again shifted his headquarters from 
Wardha to Segaon, a village near Wardha and called it 
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Sevagram402, He was so devoted to the ashram that, whenever 
his busy public life allowed, he retired to the ashram to revive 
his spiritual strength403, 


As soon as the ashram was started in 1915, there were 25 
men and women as members. Though they lived as a family, 
Gandhi, after consulting the inmates and his friends, drafted a 
code of rules404, According to this there were full-members and 
students. Those who were over 14, were admitted as students. 
The course of education was planned to last ten years. After 
finishing the course, they had the option of residing in the 
ashram observing the rules or retiring from the ashram405, The 
members or managers, as Gandhi called them, had to keep all 
the rules of the ashram. He considered these rules as vows. For, 
according to Gandhi, “to do at any cost something that one 
ought to do, constitutes a vow’’406,. In his opinion, vows are 
essentially necessary for self-realization, because without them 
one will not be able to overcome the manifold temptations of 
daily life. Moreover refusal to take vows, indicates moral weak- 
ness. But “the taking of a vow does not mean that we are able 
to observe it completely from the very beginning; it does mean 
constant and honest effort in thought, word and deed with a 
view to its fulfilment’407. When doubt arises about vows, the 
seeker should interpret them against himself, or in other words, 
in favour of greater restriction408. The vows laid down by 
Gandhi for the observance of the members of the ashram -were 
the following: 


Vow of Truth 


Truth is the first among the vows, because it is perhaps 
the most important name of God. And devotion to this Truth 
is. the only justification for our existence. So by the vow of 
Truth, Gandhi means not that we adhere to Truth as a policy 
or merely that we speak the truth. “But we in the Ashram 
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should understand the word Satya or Truth in a much wider 
sense. There should be Truth in thought, Truth in speech, and 
Truth in action”’409, Gandhi was convinced that if anyone 
observed this vow of Truth, he would be able to keep all the 
rules of correct living without effort. So he wrote to the mem- 
bers of the Sabarmati ashram: “How beautiful it would be, if 
all of us, young and old, men and women, devoted ourselves 
wholly to Truth in all that we might do in our waking hours, 
whether working, eating, drinking or playing, till dissolution of 
the body makes us one with Truth? God as Truth has been for 
me a treasure beyond price; may He be so to everyone of us’410 
Thus, in short, by this vow Gandhi wanted the members of the 


ashram to say ‘no’ when they meant ‘no’, regardless of the conse- 
quences411, 


Vow of Ahimsa 


Literally speaking, ahimsa means non-killing. But as a vow, 
for Gandhi, it had a wider meaning. To quote Gandhi: “Not to 
hurt any living thing is no doubt a part of ahimsa. But it is its 
least expression. The principle of ahimsa is violated by every evil 
thought, by undue haste, by lying, by hatred, by wishing ill to 
anybody’’412, So the followers of this vow were bound not only not 
to hurt anybody but also to love everybody. He could not foster 
even an uncharitable thought against his opponent. He was not to 
consider anybody his enemy, though there might be people who 
considered him their enemy413. But it did not mean that he 
should put up with the injustice of his opponent. On the contrary 
he should oppose every injustice, but in a non-violent way. He 
should be ready to suffer even death from the opponent, if neces- 
sary, but without even wishing any harm to his opponent. And 
Gandhi was very particular that those who joined the ashram 
should literally accept this meaning of ahimsa414. 
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Vow of Brahmacharya or Celibacy 


According to Gandhi, nobody can observe the foregoing 
vows without celibacy. For realization of Truth through self- 
gratification is a contradiction in terms415. Thus this vow was 
the corner stone, on which the ashram’s life was based416, 
Etymologically brahmacharya means the search for or discipline 
which leads to the realization of Brahman or God417. In com- 
mon patlance brahmacharya means control over the sex-function. 
But Gandhi takes it in its most comprehensive sense. For him 
it consists in the fullest control over all the senses in thought, 
word and deed. Even an impure thought is a breach of brahma- 
charya418, In the words of Gandhi: “Brahmacharya thus means 
control in thought, word and action, of all the senses at all times 
and in all places’419, 

In Gandhi’s opinion, brahmacharya in this wide sense, 
though difficult, is not impossible. Many think that it is impos- 
sible, because they interpret this virtue in its most narrow sense. 
Thus they want to control the animal passion without controlling 
other senses. ‘He who attempts to control only one organ, and 
allow all the others free play, is bound to find his effort futile. 
To hear suggestive stories with ears, to taste stimulating food 
with the tongue, to touch exciting things with hands and 
then at the same time expect to control the only remaining 
organ, is like putting one’s hands in a fire and then expecting to 
escape being burnt...If we practise simultaneous self control in 
all directions the attempt will be scientific and possible of 
success”’420, Gandhi also affirmed that one who practises brahma- 
charya in this wider sense, can, after some years, even share his 
bed with a woman, without violating this virtue. Nay his purity 
will strengthen her moral character and will help her even to 
attain sexlessness42!, 
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Again, brahmacharya does not mean suppression of one or 
more senses but complete mastery over them all422, Thus it is 
a mental condition423, Though this cannot be imposed from 
outside, this can be cultivated by both married and unmarried 
people. So married people also were admitted to the ashram, but 
they had to consider each other as life-long friends and to 
establish the relationship of perfect purity424. If they cultivated 
such a friendly relationship of purity, their marriage would in 


no way prevent them from rising to the heights of universal 
love425, 


Vow of Control of the Palate 


This is considered as a separate vow because it helps a lot to 
keep the vow of brahmacharya426, for after many a dietetic experi- 
ment Gandhi came to the conclusion that the brahmachari’s food 
should be limited, simple, spiceless and, if possible, uncocked. 
He explains it in his autobiography as. follows: “Six years of 
experiment have shown me that the brahmachari’s ideal food is 
fresh fruit and nuts. The immunity from passion that I enjoyed 
when I lived on this food was unknown to me after I changed 
that diet. Brahmacharya needed no effort on my part in South 
Africa when I lived on fruits and nuts alone. It has been a 
matter of very great effort ever since I began to take milk’’427. 


So by this vow Gandhi wanted the members of the ashram 
to abjure completely not only meat and alcohol but also, as far 
as possible, all condiments which would excite the animal pas- 
sion428. Besides, they should cultivate the feeling that food was 
taken neither for pleasure nor to satisfy the palate, but to sustain 
the body. Gandhi knew well that it was difficult to master the 
palate. But if a man achieved this mastery, it meant that he had 
mastered other senses also429. 
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Vow of Non-stealing 


It is impossible for a person, who adheres to truth and 
love, to steal. But to Gandhi this vow means more than that. 
“Tt is theft to take something from another even with his per- 
mission if we have no real need of it’430, For, according to 
Gandhi, one who takes anything that he does not need for his 
own immediate use, steals it from somebody else who is in need 
of it431. This vow also forbids the desire to possess something 
which belongs to others, or even to cast a greedy eye on it. Be- 
sides, one who observes it will not even bother himself about 
things to be acquired in the future, because the evil anxiety 
about the future is the root of many a theft. Stealing of ideas 
also comes under this vow432. Thus, in short, the use of an 
article, or even the desire for it, which we do not really need, 
is a theft and so was forbidden by this vow. 


Vow of Non-Possession or Poverty 


It is an extension of the vow of non-stealing. This vow 
forbids not only to possess anything as private property433 but 
also to keep something which one does not need for simple liv- 
ing. Also it prohibits saving anything against the future434. 
Again, as a man makes progress in the observance of this virtue, 
he will voluntarily reduce his wants. Because then he will 
understand that civilization, in the real sense of the term, con- 
sists not in multiplication but in deliberate and voluntary reduc- 
tion of wants435. Also it is a breach of love towards others, to 
possess or even desire to possess something which one does not 
need and of which others are in need. 


Perfect fulfilment of this vow requires that man should 
have nothing, neither roof over his head, nor clothing nor food. 
For ordinary people it is unattainable, because it will be like 
taking one’s flesh off one’s bones436, All the same, Gandhi 
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advised the members of the ashram to consider this perfect stage 
as an ideal and to strive after it as far as possible437. 


In Gandhi’s opinion the absence of this vow is the root cause 
of poverty. “The rich have a superfluous store of things which 
they do not need, and which are therefore neglected and wasted, 
while millions are starved to death for want of sustenance. If 
each retained possession only of what he needed, no one would 
be in want and all would live in contentment’’438. So he assured 
the members of his ashram that if they kept this vow faithfully 
they would enjoy real happiness and they would feel themselves 
the richest men in the world, though possessing no property at 
all439. 


Vow of Swadeshi 


Swadeshi is a compound Sanskrit word which means one’s 
own country. For Gandhi “it is a religious discipline to be under- 
gone in utter disregard of the physical discomfort it may cause 
to the individual’’440, He calls it the sacred law of our being and 
thinks that this law “‘is engrained in the basic nature of man’’441, 
Defining this law Gandhi writes: “Swadeshi is that spirit within 
us which restricts us to the use and service of our immediate 
surroundings to the exclusion of the more remote’’442, 


This vow demanded that the members of the ashram serve 
the country of their birth, in preference to others and that, in- 
side the country, they serve the immediate neighbourhood in 
preference to remoter places. It also demanded that they hold 
fast to indegenous ideals and institutions. But this does not mean 
a blind attachment to the institutions of one’s own country, but 
a discriminating regard for them with a readiness, if necessary, 
to reform them even by borrowing from others whatever is 
really healthy and beneficient. Gandhi makes this clear by the 
following example. “In your village you are bound to support 
your village barber to the exclusion of the finished barber who 
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may come to you from Madras. If you find it necessary that 
your village barber should reach the attainments of the barber 
from Madras, you may train him for that. Send him to Madras 
by all means, if you wish, in order that he may learn his calling. 
Until you do that you are not justified in going to another bar- 
ber. That is Swadeshi’443. 


Vow of Fearlessness 


According to Gandhi one who acts by fear, can hardly 
follow the vow of truth and ashimsa. Hence the necessity of 
this vow. The political situation of India, at that time, also 
forced Gandhi to make it a vow of the ashram. For, through his 
long tours in India, he understood that the people were seized 
with a paralysing fear444. 


To Gandhi “fearlessness connotes freedom from all ex- 
ternal fear—fear of disease, bodily injury and death, of dis- 
possession, of losing one’s nearest and dearest, of losing reputa- 
tion or giving offence and so on’445, The easy way to become 
fearless is to cultivate non-attachment for the body. Because “all 
the fears revolve round the body as the centre and would there- 
fore disappear as soon as one got rid of attachment for the 
body’’446. So his advice to the members of the ashram was to 
fear God and God alone. “I suggest to you that there is only 
One whom we have to fear, that is God. When we fear God, 
we shall fear no man, however high-placed he may be’’447, 


Vow regarding the Untouchables 


In the opinion of Gandhi untouchability is an ineffaceable 
blot on Hinduism. Because it is unreasonable even to think that 
any person should be considered untouchable or unapproachable 
because of his birth or calling. By this vow Gandhi wanted the 
members not to consider anybody inferior to them for any 
reason whatsoever. So untouchables also were admitted to the 
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ashram as members448, Besides, he wanted them to do whatever 
they could to put an end to this evil custom. Moreover, this 
vow demanded that the inmates should love everybody and do 
service to everybody without any distinction. “Removal of un- 
touchability means love for, and service of, the whole world, and 
thus merges in ahimsa. Removal of untouchability spells the 
breaking down of barriers between man and man, and between 
the various orders of Being’’449, 


In observing this vow, Gandhi knew no compromise. As 
a result of it he had to face many a trial, both from inside and 
outside of the ashram450, Yet he was particular that the mem- 


bers should follow this vow literally. 


Vow of Khaddar 


It is a law of nature, for Gandhi, that every man must 
labour with his body at least for his food and clothing451!. And 
if anybody enjoys the necessaries of life, without undertaking 
bodily labour, he is a thief452. 


By this vow Gandhi wanted all the members of the ashram 
to do some kind of bodily work. Since food is the first among 
the primary necessities of life, agriculture heads the list of 
bodily labour453. If agriculture is impossible, it should take the 
form of any other productive manual work connected with some 
primary need. As clothing comes after food, among the primary 
necessities of life, Gandhi gave much importance to the spinn- 
ing wheel. Also spinning can be done by everybody, irrespective 
of sex and age454, Because of this the main activity of the in- 
mates was spinning and weaving455. Therefore this was called, 


the vow of Khaddar456, 


448 Mahatma, vol. I, p. 172. 

449 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 33. 

450 Autobiography, pp. 299-300. 

451 Young India, April 11, 1929, pp. 114-115. 

452 ibid., Oct. 13, 1921, p. 325; From Yeravda Mandir, p. 35. 

453 Mahatma, vol. I, p. 171. 

454 Harijan, Dec. 2, 1939, p. 360. 

455 Autobiography, pp. 324; 371-373. 

456 Since Khaddar means home-spun and home-woven cloth, this vow 
l'terally means, to spin with one’s own hands and to wear nothing 
but home-snun garments. Cf. C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's . 
Ideas, p. 109. 
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This vow was very important because it helped much to 
observe the vows of Truth, ahimsa and brahmacharya. ‘‘Bread 
labour is a veritable blessing to one who would observe non- 
violence, worship Truth and make the observance of brahma- 
charya a natural act’’457, 


Vow of Education through the Vernacular 


One of India’s many crucial problems is language. Through- 
out India people speak different languages. When the British 
were ruling India, the official language was English. Thus Eng- 
lish was given more importance than the local languages, spoken 
by the common people458. Even higher education was imparted 
in English alone. In Gandhi’s opinion this was a great injustice 
and a waste of energy459. 

To counteract this injustice, the members of the ashram 
were required to learn as many Indian languages as they could. 
“Tn order to solve the problem of language in India, we in this 
Ashram must make it a point to learn as many Indian vernaculars 
as possible”460, This does not mean English was totally neglect- 
ed. It was given its proper place. So for the students of the 
ashram “learning of Sanskrit, Hindi and at least one Dravidian 
language was made obligatory. Urdu, Bengali, Tamil and Telugu 
characters were taught. English was considered a second langu- 
age’’461, 


Vow of the Religious Use of Politics 


In Gandhi’s opinion, politics cannot be isolated from one’s 
life. So the members of the ashram were made familiar with the 
political currents of the country. To quote Gandhi: “Politics 
are a part of our being; we ought to understand our national 
institutions...So in our Ashram every child is taught to under- 
stand the political institutions of our country and to know how 


the country is vibrating with new emotions, with new aspirations, 
with new life’’462, 


457 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 36. 

458 Young India, June 1, 1921, p. 170. 

459 Harijan, July 9, 1938, p. 176. 

460 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 109. 
461 Mahatma, vol. I, p. 171. 

462 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma. Gandhi’s Ideas, p. 110. 
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Since religion should pervade every action of man463, polli- 
tics also should be derived from one’s religion, because as we 
have already seen, for Gandhi religion means mainly moral life. 
Besides, Gandhi knew that, politics suffered a set back because 
religious men were kept away from politics. So Gandhi was of 
the opinion that politics devoid of religion had no meaning at 
all464, Hence the necessity of this vow. 

By it Gandhi demanded that the political activities of the 
inmates, should be derived from their religion, and they should 
not do anything, even in politics, which would be against non- 
violence and truth465, Thus they should establish the kingdom 


of Heaven in politics also466, 

For Gandhi all these vows were interconnected. Violation 
of any one would affect the other vows, which in turn would 
tell upon the training of the members. So whenever there was 
any lapse, he took it seriously. If those who violated the vow 
were students, he often punished them by punishing himself467. 
If they were full-fledged members, he even dealt with their 
lapses in public and asked them to do adequate penance. No 
offender, not even his own wife, was exempt from this kind of 
correction468, 

Though there was no vow which made prayer obligatory, 
the members had common prayers. Every day early in the morn- 
ing and in the evening they gathered together for prayer at a 
fixed place, which was called prayer ground. These gatherings 
were called prayer meetings469. At the morning gathering, after 
some selected readings: from the world scriptures, Gandhi ex- 
plained to the audience some parts of the New Testament or Gita 
or Ramayana470, while in the evening, the matter of his discourse 


463 Harijan, Febr. 10, 1940, p. 445. 

464 Young India, June 18, 1925, p. 214. 

465 ibid., Oct. 1, 1931, p. 281. 

466 “For me politics bereft of religion are absolute dirt, even to be 

shunned. Politics concern nations and that which concerns the wel- 

fare of nations must be one of the concerns of a man who is 

religiously inclined, in other words, a seeker of God and Truth... 

Therefore in politics also we have to establish the Kingdom of 

Heaven”. Cf. Young India, June 18, 1925, p. 214. 

467 For the moral lapses of the students he even resorted to fasting. 
Cf. Autobiography, pp. 258-259. 

468 Mahatma. vol. II, np. 338-340, 

469 ibid., vol TJ, pp. 307, 308; vol. III, p. 22. 

470 ibid., vol. II, pp. 158, 229. 
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was some topic arising out of the daily life of the inmates471. 
Afterwards people came from all over India and even from 
abroad to attend these meetings. One of them who took part 
in some of these prayer meetings writes: “Morning and evening 
prayers form one of the features of the common life of the Ashram. 
All men, women and children are gathered together, the stars shin- 
ing above, the river silver in the moon light, Mahatma Gandhi as 
discipline personified and yet the very embodiment of love. 
After the verses were read and singing finished he gave forth 
his message...”’472, 


Before concluding this article, we have to note a special 
characteristic of Gandhi’s monastic life. One who reads the life 
and writings of Gandhi will be convinced that he had a special 
attachment to the ashram life. Nay it was even a part of his 
nature. A few months before his assassination, he even made 
the following remark: “Whatever institution I touch, I end by 
converting it into an ashram, I seem to know nothing else’’473, 
As already mentioned, the purpose of every ashram is search 
for God, or self-realization. This is true of Gandhi’s ashram 
also, because by ashram Gandhi meant a collective religious life. 
But the special characteristic of Gandhi’s ashram life consists 
in the way this search for God was made or self-realization was 
effected. The means for this self-realization was the service of 
his fellow-men or better the love of neighbour. We shall con- 
clude by quoting the words of Fr. Bede Griffiths: “The aim of 
the monastic life remains always the ‘search for God’ or for 
‘liberation’ in Hindu terms, but through Mahatma Gandhi...the 
search for God has come to be intimately connected with care 
for one’s fellow men’’474, 


471 ibid., vol. II, p. 308. 

472 C. F, ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, p. 116. 
473 Harijan, Sept. 1, 1946,. p. 291. 

474 B. GRIFFITHS, Christian Ashram, p. 18. 
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Article 5 


LOVE AS THE COMMANDMENT OF RELIGION 


Before concluding this chapter dealing with Gandhi’s reli- 
gious reformations, we have to see what motivated him to work 
out these reformations. In other words, what was the principle 
suiding him throughout his religious career? Though India gave 
birth to many a religious reformer before Gandhi, none of them 
could effect the necessary and long-desired changes in the reli- 
gious sphere. Gandhi was able to do it because, for him the 
most important commandment of religion was love or, in other 
words, love was the basis of religion475. To show the importance 
of love, he called it by such different names as “‘soul-force’’476, 
“law of our being’’477, etc. 


This commandment of religion is not fulfilled by mere 
mutual love but by loving one’s enemy. For, “it is easy enough 
to be friendly to one’s friend. But to be-friend the one who re- 
gards himself as your enemy is the quintessence of religion’’478. 
This does not mean that one who loves one’s enemy or opponent 
should put up with every injustice. On the contrary, he should 
remedy the injustice by converting his opponent. And, according 
to Gandhi, the only weapon with which one can convert one’s 
opponent is love. “Having flung aside the sword, there is nothing 
except the cup of love which I can offer to those who oppose 
me. It is by offering this cup that I expect to draw them close to 
me’’479, Thus Gandhi wanted to combine “the greatest love with 
the greatest opposition to wrong’480 and this was the principle 
which guided him throughout his religious career481. To under- 
stand this it is enough to go through the four articles of this 
chapter. 


First of all, the doctrine of non-violence: Though non-vio- 


475 Young India, Oct. 20, 1921, p. 333. 

476 M. K. GANDHI, Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule, p. 77. 

477 Harijan, Sept 26, 1936, p. 260. 

478 ibid., May 11, 1947, p. 146. 

479 Young India, April 2, 1931, p. 54; also cf. The Bombay Chronicle, 
Sept. 9, 1942. 

480 Young India, March 10, 1920, p. 5. 

481 Harijan, Jan. 12, 1934, p. 8. 
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lence is as old as Hinduism, if not older, till the time of Gandhi, 
no Hindu leader had elaborated this doctrine fully and practically. 
Not fully, because before Gandhi no Hindu leader had spoken 
about it so extensively. Usually only the negative aspect of this 
doctrine had been dealt with. But Gandhi developed it emphasiz- 
ing its positive side also. So he wrote: “I accept the interpretation 
of ahimsa, namely, that it is not merely a negative state of harm- 
lessness, but it is a positive state of love, of doing good even to 
the evil-doer’’482, “Ahimsa means infinite love which again means 
infinite capacity for suffering483. Not practically, for Jainism, the 
only branch of Hinduism which emphasized this virtue so much, 
went so far as to make the practice of this doctrine a burden to 
humanity484, About its practice Gandhi had his own theory. 
Though ahimsa is a most comprehensive principle, Gandhi was of 
the opinion that in this life one could not practise it in its en- 
tirety. For this reason he could claim that this ahimsa was his 
own485, Then, before Gandhi, this virtue was practised only by 
individuals. and only in their private lives. But Gandhi, holding 
that it is the law of our species, demonstrated to the world that 
it could be and should be practised at the social and national 
levels also 486. Thus Gandhi elaborated the concept and use of 
this virtue of non-violence. And Gandhi did it because for him 
the principal commandment of religion was love487. 


Then comes the question of untouchability. One of the 
greatest religious reformations of Gandhi consists in doing away 
with this great blot on Hinduism. He himself declared that it was 
the love of the people which induced him to work against un- 
touchability488. He was so fully dedicated to this movement that 
he considered himself to be untouchable and was even ready to 
be reborn as an untouchable. “I do not want to be reborn. But 
if I have to be reborn, I should be born an untouchable, so that 
I may share their sorrows, sufferings and the affronts levelled at 
them, in order that I may endeavour to free myself and them from 
that miserable condition. I, therefore, prayed that if I should be 


482 Young India, August 25, 1920, Ps id, 

483 Harijan, Febr. 24, 1940, p. 13. 

484 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, a hoes 
485 Harijan, May 5, 1946, p. 123. 

486 ibid., Nov. 12, 1938, p. 328. 

487 ibid., Nov. 23, 1947, p. 425. 

488 ibid., Dec. 24, 1938, p. 393, 
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born again, I should do so not as a Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya 
or Sudra, but as an Atishudra’’489, 

Emancipation of women was another religious contribution 
of Gandhi to Hinduism. As we have already seen, women in India 
were often considered no better than slaves. And it was believed 
that this unjust domination of man over women was sanctioned 
by religion since texts prescribing or justifying it were found in 
the Shastras. But Gandhi could not even think that a religion 
which commanded love for others, could approve such injustices 
towards women. So in attacking this evil custom, as in the case 
of untouchability, his first attempt was to question its religious 
sanction. He told his countrymen that a religion of love like 
Hinduism could never impose or consent to this inhuman prac- 
tice. Thus Gandhi’s main contribution to this great problem con- 
sisted in presenting for acceptance love as the commandment of 
religion490, 

Then lastly we have dealt with Gandhi’s monastic life. For 
him the ultimate end of human life is self-realization. Since man’s 
activities cannot be divided into watertight compartments called 
social, political and religious491, every one of his actions should 
be directed to this end. So by the different vows of the ashram, 
Gandhi wanted to regulate and direct all human activities to this 
ultimate end. And among these vows, Gandhi gave more impor- 
tance to those pertaining to love and its off-shoots, though some 
of them may appear to be only of a social and political character. 
For he was convinced that self-realization was impossible in this 
life without the service of one’s neighbour. In other words, reli- 
gion for him means love and service of others. 

Thus the motive actuating all Gandhi’s activities and the 
only means available to him in all his dealings is love492, which 
is also the first commandment of his religion. This is not merely 
mutual love, but love of one’s enemy, for ‘‘real love is to love 
them that hate you, to love your neighbour even though you dis- 
trust him’493, And this love should take the form of service 
because “religion is service of the helpless’494, 


489 Young India, May 4, 1921, p. 144. 

490 Harijan, Febr. 24, 1940, pp. 13-14. 

491 Young India, March 2, 1922 p. 131; Harijan, March 30, 1947, p. 85. 
492 C. SHUKLA, Gandhi's View of Life, Bombay 1954, p. 96. 

493 Harijan, March 3, 1946, p. 28. 

494 Young India, August 14, 1924, p. 267. 


CHAPTER. V 


LOVE OF NEIGHBOUR AND 
SELF-REALIZATION 


After establishing in the two preceding chapters, that the 
aim of Gandhi’s political and religious activities was love or ser- 
vice of one’s neighbour, in this chapter we have to see the rela- 
tion between the love of neighbour and salvation. We shall deal 
with it in three articles. The first will treat of the relation bet- 
ween the love of neighbour and love of God. In the second we 
shall consider the love of neighbour as the only means for self- 
realization. The obligation to love one’s neighbour is the subject 
of the third article. 


Article 1 


RELATION BETWEEN LOVE OF NEIGHBOUR 
AND LOVE OF GOD 


Before we proceed, it is necessary to explore Gandhi’s con- 
cept of neighbour. Though he does not deal with it ex professo, 
this concept is contained in his doctrine of Swadeshi. 


Definition of Swadeshi 


‘Swadeshi’ is a compound Sanskrit word which etymologi- 
cally means “one’s own country”!. Gandhi defines it as follows: 
“Swadeshi is that spirit in us which restricts us to the use and 
service of our immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the -. , 
i, CP aE A LY 
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more remote”2. In other words ‘“‘Swadeshi is that spirit which 
dictates man to serve his next-door neighbour to the exclusion of 
any other’3. Thus it emphasizes one’s special duty and obligation 
towards one’s immediate environment. 

For Gandhi the Swadeshi doctrine is a religious discipline. 
“Swadeshi, as defined here, is a religious discipline to be under- 
gone in utter disregard of the physical discomfort it may cause 
to individuals’4. Also it should be one’s rule of life5. So one 
has to practise it, even if it involves some self-denial6. Since it 
is a religious discipline and rule of life, the doctrine of Swadeshi 
should be applied to every walk of life7. 


Application of Swadeshi 


First of all, in matters of religion, this Swadeshi spirit re- 
quires a man to stick to his ancestral religion in which he was 
born and brought up’. But it does not mean that he should admit 
everything blindly. On the contrary, he should study it thorough- 
ly as far as he can and, if he finds it defective, he is in duty 
bound to serve it by purging it of its defects?. From this Gandhi 
comes to the conclusion that there is no need of conversion especi- 
ally for a Hindu. “By reason of the Swadeshi spirit, a Hindu 
refuses to change his religion not necessarily because he considers 
it to be the best, but because, he knows that he can complement 
it by introducing reforms’ !0, It also demands reverance to and 
study of other world religions because only by this will one be 
able to understand one’s own religion better and find out its de- 
fectsl11. Of course, this is to be understood, bearing in mind the 
special background of Hinduism, which is the most tolerant re- 
ligion because of its freedom from dogma!2. 


2 Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 336. 

3 Harijan, March 23, 1947, p. 79. 

4 Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 343; also cf. C. F. 
ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, p. 118. | 

5 Because of this, the vow of Swadeshi has its own importance among 
the ashram vows. 

6 Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 343. 

7 PYARELAL, Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase, vol. I, Book 2, p. 188. 

8 Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 336. 

9 ibid. 

10 ibid., p. 337. 

11 Hariian, March 13, 1937 p. 34; D. S. SARMA, The Father of the 
Nation, pp. 587-588. au 

12 ibid., pp. 588-589. 
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As regards politics, the doctrine of Swadeshi requires one 
to make use of the indigenous institutions and to cure them of 
their proved defects13. Since India is an agricultural country con- 
sisting mainly of villages, Gandhi wanted to develop the village 
committees or panchayaths giving them more freedom to become 
self-sufficient!4, Also, in remedying the defects, he wanted to use 
as far as possible the old methods. Thus most of his non- 
violent weapons, non-cooperation, civil disobedience, fasting, etc. 
are the refined, modernized forms of ancient Indian modes of 
political and social protest!5. 


In the sphere of education, this principle of Swadeshi in- 
sists that education should be in keeping with the national tradi- 
tions and be imparted through the mother tongue. In the time 
of Gandhi, since the medium of education was English, the edu- 
cated classes could not react upon the masses, imparting their 
knowledgel6. Explaining the defects of the system of the time, 
Gandhi writes: ‘““The foreign medium has caused brain fag, put 
an undue strain upon the nerves of our children, made them 
crammers and imitators, unfitted them for original work and 
thought, and disabled them for filtering their learning to the 
family or the masses. The foreign medium has made our children 
practically foreigners in their own land. It is the greatest tragedy 
of the existing system. The foreign medium has prevented the 
stowth of our vernacular”!7. Besides, Gandhi wanted all school 
children to be taught at least one handicraft, to make the school 
self-supporting. “I would therefore begin the child’s education 
by teaching it a useful handicraft and enabling it to produce 
from the moment it begins its training. Thus every school can 
be made self-supporting, the condition being that the State takes 
over the manufactures of these schools’’!8, 


On the economic and industrial plane, Gandhi was convinced 
that the deep poverty of India was due to the departure from 
this Swadeshi doctrine!9. For, it demands the self-sufficiency of 


13 Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 339. 

14 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 122. 

15 J. V. BONDURANT, Conquest of Violence, pp. 107-108. 
16 Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 340. 

17 Young India, Sept. 1, 1921, p. 277. 

18 Harijan, July 31, 1937, p. 197. 

19 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 124. 
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the country and even of villages except for such foreign things 
as ate needed for the growth of the people. “The broad definition 
of Swadeshi is the use of all home-made articles to the exclusion 
of foreign things, in so far as such use is necessary for the pro- 
tection of home-industry, more specially those industries without 
which India will become pauperized’’20. But by this Gandhi did 
not mean that one should waste one’s time and energy on improv- 
ing the goods of the country. To quote his own words: “To 
reject foreign manufactures merely because they are foreign and 
to go on wasting national time and money in the promotion in 
one’s country of manufactures for which it is not suited would 
be criminal folly, and a negation of the Swadeshi spirit”21!. Thus 
in short, it requires one to make use of the services of a workman 
who is one’s neighbour and help him to acquire the needed train- 
ing, if necessary, rather than import a more competent workman 
from outside and leave this poor fellow to starve22. 


Swadeshi: not a Cult of Exclusiveness 


When Gandhi expounded his doctrine of Swadeshi, many 
called it a cult of exclusiveness or narrow parochialism23. Answer- 
ing this objection, Gandhi said that it was in no way selfish or 
exclusive. Because it was calculated not only not to hurt anybody 
but to benefit all in the true sense of the word. Of course by this 
one is forced to serve one’s neighbours but that is only because 
they have a prior claim to one’s service24. Gandhi explains it as 
follows: “Under this plan of life, in seeming to serve India to 
the exclusion of every other country, I do not harm any other 
country. My patriotism is both exclusive and inclusive. It is ex- 
clusive in the sense that, in all humility, I confine my attention 
to the land of my birth, but it is inclusive in the sense that my 
service is not of a competitive or antagonistic nature”’25. Again: 
“T have never considered the exclusion of everything foreign 
under every conceivable circumstance as a part of Swadeshi”26. 
Moreover, Gandhi makes it clear that, if anybody understands 


20 Young India, June 17, 1926, p. 218. 

21 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 66. 

22 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 107. 
23 Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 343. 

24 Young India, April 3, 1924, p. 109. 

25 Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 344, 
26 Young India, June 17, 1926, p. 218. 
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Swadeshi as the mere exclusion of others, they are not doing 
sufficient justice to its full meaning. “In my opinion, therefore, 
Swadeshi which excludes the use of everything foreign, 
no matter how beneficial it may be, and irrespective of the fact 
that it impoverishes nobody, is a narrow interpretation of Swa- 


deshi’’27, 


Also, according to Gandhi, it is possible for one to serve 
one’s own neighbour and the whole world at the same time. To 
quote Gandhi: ‘The votary of Swadeshi will as a first duty, dedi- 
cate himself to the service of his immediate neighbours. This 
involves exclusion or even sacrifice of the interests of the rest, 
but the exclusion or the sacrifice would be only in appearance. 
Pure service of our neighbours can never, from its very nature, 
result in disservice to those who are far away, but rather the 
contrary’’28, Again more clearly: “I believe in the truth implicitly 
that a man can serve his neighbours and humanity at the same 
time, the condition being that the service of the neighbours is 
in no way selfish or exclusive, i.e. does not in any way involve 
the exploitation of any other human being. The neighbours would 
then understand the spirit in which such service is given. They 
would also know that they would be expected to give their 
service to their neighbours. Thus considered, it would spread 
like the proverbial snowball gathering strength in geometrical 
progression, encircling the whole earth...The condition that... 
already mentioned was that the neighbour, thus served, had, in 
his turn, to serve his own neighbour. In this sense Swadeshi was 
never exclusive. It recognized the scientific limitation of human 
capacity for service’”’29, 


And if anybody neglects this scientific limitation of human 
capacity for serving the nearest and the immediate he will be com- 
mitting a double crime. First, he will be guilty of neglecting his 
neighbours, who have a claim on his service. Thus “a man who 
allows himself to be lured by ‘the distant scene’ and runs to the 
ends of the earth for service, is not only foiled in his ambition 


but also fails in his duty towards his neighbours’”30. Then his 


27 ibid. 

28 From Yeravda Mandir, pb. 62. 

29 Harijan, March 23, 1947, p. 79; also cf. M. K. GANDHI, Delhi 
Diary. Ahmadabad 1948, p. 139. 

30 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 62; also cf. Harijan, August 22, 1936, p. 217. 
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attempt would also be an unintended disservice to the people of 
the distant place, for in his ignorance he would very likely disturb 
the atmosphere of the new place3!. 


Swadeshi: a Doctrine of Love 


For Gandhi, the only doctrine available in this world for 
serving one’s neighbour sincerely and selflessly is Swadeshi. “I 
would urge that Swadeshi is the only doctrine consistent with the 
law of humility and love. It is arrogance to think of launching 
out to serve the whole of India when I am hardly able to serve 
even my own family. It were better to concentrate my effort upon 
the family and consider that through them I was serving the whole 
nation, and if you will, the whole of humanity. This is humility 
and love’’32, And this doctrine of Swadeshi has its root not in 
hatred but in love. Because ‘‘a true votary of Swadeshi will never 
harbour ill-will towards the foreigner; he will not be actuated by 
antagonism towards anybody on earth. Swadeshism is not a cult 
of hatred. It is a doctrine of selfless service that has its root in 
the purest ahimsa, i.e. love’’33. 


Concept of Neighbour 


From this Swadeshi doctrine of Gandhi, we can very well 
deduce his concept of neighbour. By ‘neighbour’ he understands 
one who is the nearest and immediate, i.e., one’s own family. 
A man is in duty bound to serve his family first, as the family 
has a claim on his service. Since his service to the family should be 
unselfish, by serving them he does not harm anybody outside 
the family. On the contrary, his selfless service will induce them 
to serve others, as they themselves are served. So there comes a 
logical sequel of this chain of service. Thus a man renders his 
selfless service to the family, the family to the community, the 
community to the district, the district to the province, the pro- 
vince to the nation and the nation to the world34, 


31 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 62. 

32 Speeches and Writings Bs ‘Mahatma Gandhi p. 343. 

33 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 66; cf. also Speeches and Writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, p. 344. 

34 PYARELAL, Mahatma Gandhi, The Last Phase, vol. 1, Book 2, p. 
189; Young India, June 27, 1929, p. 214. 
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Love of Neighbour: The Only Way to love God 


After examining Gandhi’s concept of neighbour, now let us 
consider the relation between his love of neighbour and love of 


God. 


One of the main characteristics of the Vaishya Caste, to 
which Gandhi belonged by birth, is that in this world God is 
to be found in His creatures35, Gandhi not only merely believed 
in it, but was never tired of asserting its importance. “I claim 
to know my millions. All the 24 hours of the day I am with 
them. They are my first care and last because I recognize no God 
except the God that is to be found in the hearts of the dumb 
millions”36,. Again “God is not a power residing in the clouds. 
God is an unseen power residing within us and nearer to us than 
finger-nails to the flesh’’37. Because of this God is called Dari- 
dranarayan. “Daridranarayan is one of the millions of names by 
which humanity knows God who is unnamable and unfathomable 
by human understanding, and it means God of the poor, God 
appearing in the hearts of the poor’’38. Also as we have already 
seen, while dealing with Gandhi’s idea of God, one of his main 
definitions of God is Love. 


And the best way to love this God of love, or this God 
who is found in the creatures, is to love one’s neighbour. There- 
fore, for Gandhi, religion means spending oneself for others39. 
Also “religion without compassion is a fraud. Compassion is at 
the root of religion and one who forsakes it forsakes God’’40 
Again, in the opinion of Gandhi, service of the poor is not one 
among the ways, but the only way to worship and love God. 
“Gandhi cannot find any higher way of worshipping God than 
by serving the poor and identifying himself with them’41. “Reli- 
gion is service of the helpless. God manifests Himself to us in 
the form of the helpless and the stricken’’42. So every devotee 


35 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 148. 

36 Harijan, March 11, 1939 p. 44; also cf. Young India, Sept. 11, 1924, 
p. 298; May 20, 1926, p. 187. 

37 N. K. BOSE (ed.), Selections From Gandhi, Ahmedabad 1948, p. 7. 

38 Young India, April 4, 1929, p. 110. 

39.C. SHUKLA, Gandhi's View of Life, p. 118. 

40 The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, vol. XXV, p. 603. 

41 S. RADHAKRISHNAN, Mahatma Gandhi, p. 205. 

42 Young India, August 14, 1924 p. 267; cf. also ibid., Jan. 5, 1922, p 3. 
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is asked to serve others by body, soul and mind43. Moreover, for 
Gandhi, love of God is not something abstract or impersonal, 
but it should take the form of incessant service of men living 
around44, Because, in Gandhi’s opinion, the aim of life is to 
serve the Creator through the selfless service of humanity45. 


It follows therefore, that according to Gandhi, love of God 
and love of creatures are intimately connected; nay the only way 
to love God is to love his creatures. And the unique way, at 
each one’s disposal, to love God’s creatures is to follow the 
doctrine of Swadeshi or in other words to love one’s neighbour. 
Thus we come to the conclusion that for Gandhi the only way 
to love God is to love one’s neighbour. 


Article 2 


LOVE OF NEIGHBOUR AS A MEANS OF SELF- 
REALIZATION 


Since in the previous article we have discussed the relation 
between Gandhi’s love of neighbour and love of God, here we 
shall deal with this love of neighbour as a means of salvation. 
To understand better Gandhi’s doctrine in this matter, it is 
necessary to have a general idea of salvation in Hinduism. 


One of the few basic assumptions about which all Hindus 
agree, is the doctrine of salvation46 or Moksha47, and it is con- 
sidered “‘the highest goal of human existence”48. Every Hindu 
explains Moksha or salvation as the liberation from rebirth49. 
Usually rebirth is known as transmigration, i.e. migration of the 
individual soul from one body into another. This idea of rebirth 
is expressed more comprehensively by the Sanskrit word ‘Sam- 


43 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 49. 

44 R. R. DIWAKAR. Gandhi, The Spiritual Seeker, p. 22. 

45 Harijan, April 6, 1947, pp. 98-99. 

46 R. C. ZAEHNER, Hinduism, p. 5. 

47 Moksha is a _ Sanskrit word, which means liberation or freedom. 
Cf. Swami ABHEDANANDA, Attitude of Vedanta Towards 
Religion, Calcutta 1947, p. 34. 

48 Religious Hinduism, p. 113. 

49 C.B. PAPALI, Hinduismus, vol. II, Roma 1960, p. 192, 
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sata’, which means the passing of individual souls from one life 
to another50, 7 

Though Hindus as a whole admit the possibility of libera- 
tion from rebirth, the vatious schools of Indian philosophy 
differ not only about the nature and time of liberation5! but also 
about the way by which this liberation is realized. Thus we see 
in Hinduism mainly four different paths to liberation. 


The Path of Concentration 


As the very word indicates, this is a way of meditationS2 
or rather a course of spiritual training or psychical culture for 
the attainment of spiritual truth and final liberation53. Those 
who propound this theory, teach that in this world the human 
soul, which is immaterial and eternal, is in a bondage. The bond- 
age consists ultimately in the wrong knowledge of its identity 
with the mind-body organism. So liberation is to be achieved 
through a true knowledge of its essential divine nature as a 
reality which is quite distinct from the human body. Thus when 
a man realizes the actual nature of his self or soul, which is 
unborn and undying spirit, he is liberated from this bondage 
and becomes free from sin and suffering, sorrow and misery. As 
a result of this, he attains immortality and eternal life54. Since 
man attains the true knowledge of the original nature of his 
self through meditation or concentration, this is called the path 
of concentration55. 


The Path of Knowledge 


This consists in acquiring the philosophical knowledge about 
God, self and the world56. But it is not a mere intellectual 
knowledge of these things. On the contrary it is a clear realiza- 
tion of the truth about them. To have this clear realization of 


50 ee REE, The Fundamentals of Hinduism, Calcutta, repr. 

oD. G2. 

51 For the different views about the nature and time of liberation, cf. S. 
CHATTERJEE, op. cit., pp. 92-102. 

52 S. ABHEDANANDA, op. cit., p. 88. 

53 S. CHATTERJEE, op. cit., p. 131. 

54 ibid., p. 128. 

55 For further details about this path cf. Swami NIKHILANANDA, 
Hinduism, Madras 1968, pp. 130-145; S. CHATTERJEE, op. cit., 
pp. 128-142. 

56 S. CHATTERJEE, op, cit., p. 163. 
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truth, a man must undergo a long course of moral training which 
enables him to control his senses, passions and impulses. For, 
a pure heart and a tranquil mind are the necessary prerequisites 
for having this philosophical knowledge57. Because of this, only 
a selected few can achieve liberation through this path and 
usually it is pursued by monks, who have renounced the world58. 
Since liberation is attained through philosophical knowledge, this 
is the most difficult of the recognized paths59. 


The Path of Devotion 


It is the path by which man, with the help of grace, reaches 
God or attains liberation, through the practice of devotion or 
love69, Devotion to God presupposes faith or belief in the exist- 
ence of God in some form and in His loving concern for the 
good and well-being of everything that exists. When the soul 
attains this firm belief, it naturally tries to be united with God 
and to enjoy the bliss of communion with him61l, Usually two 
grades are distinguished in the practice of devotion. In the first, 
which is the lower stage, man’s love of God is mixed up with 
love of his self and he worships God with the intention of 
gaining certain worldly ends as wealth, fame, etc. When a man 
attains the second, which is the higher, he desires nothing for 
himself and likes to think of nothing but God and, consequently 
surrenders his whole self to God. Thus in short, dedicating to 
God what he has, he lives only for God62, In consequence of it, 
the devotee continues to live in the presence of God and enjoys 
blissful communion with Him. Since the emotion of love is a 
universal and potent factor in the life of all living beings, for 
many a spiritual aspirant this path of devotion is the easiest 


way to liberation63, Nay it is called ‘“‘the short cut’’64 to libera- 
tion§5, 


57 S. CHATTERJEE, op, cit., p. 164. 

58 S. NIKHILANANDA, op. cit., p. 123. 

59 For a detailed explanation of this cf. S. CHATTERJEE, op. cit., pp. 
163-176; S. NIKHILANANDA, op. cit. pp. 119-129. 

60 S. ABHEDANANDA, op. cit.. p. 87. 

61 S. CHATTERJEE, op. cit., p. 154, 

62 ibid., p. 160. 

63 S. CHATTERJEE, op. cit., p. 152. 

64 R.C. ZAEHNER, Hinduism, p. 98. 

65 For a complete exnosition of this path cf. S. NIKHILANANDA. 
op. cit., pp. 105-118; S. CHATTERJEE, op. cit., pp. 152-162. 
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This path, which is usually called Karma-Yoga consists in 
purifying one’s activities and orientating them towards the true 
goal of human liberation6?. By actions here is meant all the 
daily activities pertaining to one’s state of life68. Usually we can 
distinguish two ways in which a man can perform all his actions. 
First, he may accomplish his activities by a natural desire to 
attain the pleasures of life such as health, wealth, etc. or to 
avoid unpleasant states and objects as diseases, poverty, etc. 
These actions are called selfish actions69. The second is that of 
unselfish action, when a man performs all good actions and does 
all the duties of his life in a disinterested spirit without any 
hope of reward or fear of consequences79, And the secret of 
Karma-Yoga consists in this: one renounces not the action itself, 
but the longing for its fruit. So ““what is needed is not renuncia- 
tion of action but renunciation in action”71. When a man prac- 
tises this renunciation in action, he will be able to transform 
the ordinary duties of his everyday life into acts of worship 
and to direct all these actions towards the service of God, which 
in turn will lead him to liberation?2. Though Karma-Yoga 
makes the attainment of liberation possible for all, it is by no 
means any easy path, because it is rather difficult to acquire 
the state of renunciation in action73. 


Though Hinduism teaches these four different ways for 
liberation, nobody will be able to attain it by practising one way 
alone, totally neglecting the others. For, these different paths are 
inter-related74. Thus, a lot of moral training necessary for the 


66 Karma-Yoga is a compound Sanskrit word. While Karma literally 
means actions, Yoga signifies the union of the individual soul with 
the Supreme soul and also the method of this union. So here Karma- 
Yoga means the method of this union through actions. Cf. S. CHAT- 
TRJEE, op. cit., p. 73; S. NIKHILANANDA, op. cit., p. 96. 

67 Religious Hinduism, p. 28. 

68 S. CHATTERJEE, op. cit., p. 147. 

69 ibid., p. 145. 

70 ibid., p. 146. 

71 S. NIKHILANANDA, op. cit., p. 100. 

72 S. ABHEDANANDA, op. cit., p. 87. 

73 For a comprehensive explanation of Karma-Yoga, cf. S. NIKHILA- 
ey aa op. cit., pp. 94-104; S. CHATTERJEE, op. cit., pp. 

74 S. CHATTERJEE, op. cit., p. 174. 
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path of concentration is also a prerequisite for the path of 
knowledge. In like manner the path of devotion requires some 
knowledge of the individual soul and of God, as well as the 
disinterested performance of religious duties. So also Karma- 
Yoga is rendered easier and more effective by true knowledge and 
devotion. Thus what distinguishes one path from others is the 
emphasis given to that particular act, without neglecting the 
others75. 


Gandhi’s Idea of Salvation 


After dealing with the idea of liberation in Hinduism in 
general, now let us see what Gandhi thought about salvation76 
and the way to achieve it. He believed that man’s highest aim 
should be to realize himself and God or liberation. “Man’s 
ultimate aim is the realization of God, and all his activities 
social, political and religious have to be guided by the ultimate 
aim of the vision of God’’77. Again, “Life is an aspiration. Its 
mission is to strive after perfection, which is self-realization’”78 
And his only ambition in life was to achieve this end, which he 
expressed publicly in many ways and on various occasions. To 
quote his own words: “What I want to achieve—what I have 
been striving and pining to achieve these thirty years—is self- 
realization, to see God face to face, to attain Moksha. I live 
and move and have my being in pursuit of this goal. All that I 
do by way of speaking and writing and all my ventures in the 
political field, are directed to this same end”’79. “I am impatient 
to realize myself, to attain Moksha in this very existence...I 
have no desire for the perishable kingdom of earth. I am striv- 
ing for the kingdom of Heaven which is Moksha’80. And on 
another occasion: “J am but a humble seeker after Truth and 
bent upon finding it. I count no sacrifice too great for the sake 
of seeing God face to face. The whole of my activity, whether 


75 ibid., p. 175. 

76 For details about the nature of salvation according to Gandhi cf. 
B. GOPAL RAY, Gandhian Ethics, Ahmedabad, repr. 1958. p. 6. 

77. Harijan, August 29, 1936, p. 226. 

78 ibid.. June 22, 1935, p. 148. 

79 Autobiography, p.X. 

80 Young India, April 3, 1924, p, 114. 
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it may be called social, political, humanitarian or ethical, is 
directed to that end’81, 

To achieve this ultimate goal of life, Gandhi also practised 
the traditional paths taught by Hinduism. Anyone who reads his 
life and writings will easily understand that he made use of a 
combination of three paths—knowledge, devotion and action—to 
attain salvation. He even declared publicly that no one would 
be able to realize liberation without practising these three ways. 
“The Gita contains the gospel of Karma or work, the gospel of 
Bhakti or devotion and the gospel of Jnana or knowledge. Life 
should be a harmonious whole of these three’’82. 


Gandhi’s Path of Knowledge 


Though Gandhi practised the path of knowledge, it seems 
that he did not lay much emphasis on it83. For him knowledge 
meant not metaphysics or philosophical knowledge but a know- 
ledge of God attained mainly through meditation and silence84. 
Also his conception of God was not so much an abstract reality 
as Truth of daily life. To quote the words of R. R. Diwakar: 
“His [Gandhi’s] Jnana yoga did not lay much stress on meta- 
physics or ratiocination, but on direct apprehension and know- 
ledge by identity. He knew that God could not be recognized by 
intellect or by reading or hearing about Him. Knowledge by 
identity, by communion, by meditation, by silence and silent 
prayer was the way he followed more than argument, discussion 
and logic’’85, 


Gandhi's Path of Devotion 


Gandhi followed also the path of devotion. This was a 
logical sequence of his definition of God as Love. Since God 
is love, the effective way to approach Him is the emotion of 
love. So he wrote: “The identification of the worshipper with 


81 ibid., Sept. 11, 1924, p. 298. 

82 ibid., Nov. 3, 1927, p. 71. 

83 B. GOPAL RAY, Gandhian Ethics, p. 5. 

84 In fact, every Monday was a day of silence for him. For his views 
about the efficacy of silence as a spiritual discipline, cf. Autobio- 
graphy, p. 46; Young India, August 6, 1925. pp. 274-75; Harijan, 
June 24, 1933, p. 5; Dec. 10, 1938, pp. 373-74. 

85 R. R. DIWAKAR, Gandhi, The Spiritual Seeker, p. 21. 
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God should be still closer than that between the lover and the 
beloved’’86, He was so devoted to God that he could say that 
he could live without air and water but not without Him87. 
Also he longed for the union with God as early as possible. Nay 
it was a torture for him to live separate from God. “It is an 
unbroken torture to me that I am still so far from Him, Who, 
as I fully know, governs every breath of my life, and Whose 
offspring I am’’88. 

In practising this path of devotion Gandhi considered 
prayer very important. For he was convinced that nobody could 
lead a religious life or a life of devotion without prayer. ‘Prayer 
is the very soul and essence of religion and therefore prayer 
must be the very core of the life of man, for no man can live 
without religion’89. He was also sure that prayer would pro- 
duce its effects not only on the life after death, but also for a 
better living here. To quote Gandhi: “Apart therefore from its 
bearing on man’s condition after death, prayer has incalculable 
value for man in this world of the living. Prayer is the only 
means of bringing about orderliness and peace and repose in 
our daily acts’90. Because of this he was even ready to live 
without food for days together but not a single moment 
without prayer9!. 


Gandhi's Path of Action 


Though a pure devotee of God, Gandhi was not satisfied 
with merely following the path of devotion. In fact, for him, it 
was only a prelude to the path of action. So he is called a 
Karma-Yogi par excellence. “‘...He [Gandhi] was a karma-yogi 
par excellence. He was a Bhakti-yogi more than a Jnana-yogi, 
but he was a Karma-yogi more than either’’92, for his love of 
God was not something abstract or impersonal. As we saw in 
the previous article, to Gandhi the only way to love God was 
to love His creation. The best way to love God’s creation, was 


86 Young India, Nov. 3, 1927, p. 71. 

87 Harijan, May 14, 1938, p. 109. 

88 Autobiography, p. XII. 

89 Young India, Jan. 23, 1930, p. 25. 

90 ibid., p. 26. 

91 ibid., Sept. 24, 193%-p. ‘274; Jan. 23, 1930, p. 225. 

92 R. R. DIWAKAR, Gandhi, The spiritual Seeker, p. 23. 
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to follow a life of service or to spend oneself in serving others. 
And this was the way to attain moksha or salvation. To cite 
Gandhi’s own words: “I am endeavouring to see God through 
service of humanity, for I know that God is neither in heaven 
nor down below, but in everyone...”93. Again: “If I am to 
identify myself with the grief of the least in India, aye, if I 
have the power, the least in the world, let me identify myself 
with the sins of the little ones who are under my care. And so 
doing in all humility, I hope some day to see God-Truth face 
to face’94, And in another place: “For me the road to salvation 
lies through incessant toil in the service of my country and 


there through of humanity. I want to identify myself with every- 
thing that lives”95. 


In the opinion of Gandhi the service of the poor, to be 
sincete and efficient with regard to salvation, should be motivated 
by love or ahimsa. “I love all mankind as I love my countrymen, 
because God dwells in the heart of every human being, and I 
aspire to realize the highest in life through the service of hu- 
manity”96, As Gandhi himself says, all his writings in general, 
and his autobiography in particular, were written solely to bring 
home this truth to his readers. “My uniform experience has 
convinced me that there is no other God than Truth. And if 
every page of these chapters does not proclaim to the reader 
that the only means for realization of Truth is ahimsa, I shall 
deem all my labour in writing these chapters to have been in 
vain. And even though my efforts in this behalf may prove 
fruitless, let the readers know that the vehicle, not the great 
principle is at fault’’97. 

Again this service should be voluntary and without desire 
for reward or, in other words, with the spirit of renunciation in 
action. A man, who renders voluntary service “will not waste 
a thought upon his own comforts, which he leaves attended to 
or neglected by his Maker on high...; he will take only what he 
strictly needs and leave the rest. He will be calm, free from anger 


93 Young India, August 4, 1927, pp. 247-48. 

94 ibid., Dec. 3, 1925, p. 422. 

95 ibid., April 3, 1924, p. 114. 

96 PYARELAL, Mahatma Gandhi, The Last Phase, vol. I, p. 246; also 
cf. Young India, Nov. 19, 1931, p. 361. 

97 Autobiography, p. 382. 
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and unruffled in mind even if he finds himself inconvenienced. 
His service, like virtue, is its own reward and he will rest con- 
tent with it’98. And it should be with the spirit of renunciation 
because only such a kind of service will lead one to liberation?9. 
When a man serves the poor voluntarily and selflessly, he will 
be ready even to spend himself fully in serving others. To quote 
Gandhi: ‘“‘We thus arrive at the ideal of total renunciation and 
learn to use the body for the purpose of service so long as it 
exists, so much so that service, and not bread, becomes with us 
the stuff of life. We eat and drink, sleep and wake, for service 
alone. Such an attitude of mind brings us real happiness and 
the beatific vision in the fulness of time’’!00. 


Service, the only Means of Salvation 


For Gandhi the service of the poor was not simply one 
among the means of salvation, but the only means to achieve it. 
“To see universal and all pervading spirit of Truth face to face 
one must be able to love the meanest of creation as oneself’’!01. 
Again: “‘Self-realization I hold to be impossible without service 
of, and identification with the poorest”!02. Also “I must reduce 
myself to zero. So long as a man does not of his own free will 
put himself last among his fellow creatures, there is no salva- 
tion for him’!03, On yet another occasion: “If I found myself 
entirely absorbed in the service of the community, the reason 
behind it was my desire for self-realization. I had made the 
religion of service my own, as [ felt that God could be realized 
only through service’’!104, 

Therefore, in his life time, Gandhi did avail himself of 
every opportunity to do any service to others. ‘Service of the 
poor has been my heart’s desire and it has always thrown me 
amongst the poor and enabled me to identify myself with 
them”!05, R. R. Diwakar confirms this by saying that Gandhi 


98 From Yeravda Mandir, pp. 59-60. 

99 ibid., p. 58. 

100 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 25. 

101 Autobiography, p. 383. 

102 Young India, Oct. 21, 1926, p. 364. 

103 Autobiography, p. 383. 

104 ibid., p. 118; also cf. Harijan, August 29, 1936, p. 226. 

105 Autobiography, p. 114; also cf. Mahatma, vol. VI, pv. 160; Harijan, 
May 11, 1935, p. 99. 
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“did not allow his love of God to be abstract or impersonal 
but he saw God in humanity, in human suffering and translated 
his love into incessant service of men in distress and coined it 
into innumerable acts of service for the poor and the needy, for 
the depressed and the oppressed”’106 


To conclude, for Gandhi the ultimate aim of life was liber- 
ation or Moksha. And the only way to attain it was to render 
voluntary service to the poor and the needy in a spirit of detach- 
ment!07, In other words, the only day to attain Moksha was 
to love one’s neighbour. 


Article 3 


UNIVERSAL OBLIGATION TO LOVE ONE’S NEIGHBOUR 


In the previous articles we have dealt with the relation of 
Gandhi’s love of neighbour to the love of God and salvation 
respectively. Here we have to explore the obligation to love one’s 
neighbour. Since Gandhi was neither a philosopher nor a theolo- 
gian in the strict sense of the word, he does not treat it systemati- 
cally. All the same, as a social and religious leader, he stressed 
this obligation, as necessity arose. 


The Gospel of Bread-labour 


Discussing the Gandhian cult of the spinning wheel, we 
saw that one of the burning problems of India which Gandhi had 
to deal with, was its great poverty. It was so acutel08 that he 
pondered over it day and night to find a solution. Gandhi did 
suggest his unique solution, which is called ‘bread-labour’109. 


106 R. R. DIWAKAR, Gandhi, The Spiritual Seeker, p. 22. 

107 Religious Hinduism, p. 302. 

108 Harijan, Dec. 19, 1936 p. 356; Autobiography, p. 327. 

109 This term ‘bread-labour’ was first used by the Russian writer, T. M. 
Bondaref. Later this was elaborated and given wider publicity 
by Tolstoy and Ruskin. Gandhi has taken it from these two 
writers, Cf. From Yeravda Mandir, p. 35, 
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By this word he meant that “to live, man must work”!10 or 
rather “every man has to labour with his body for his food and 
clothing”’111, He was convinced that if all, without exception, 
followed ‘this living way of life’112, there would never be any 
want of bread and cloth in India. “If all laboured for their bread 
and no more, then there would be enough food and enough 
leisure for all. Then there would be no cry of over population, 
no disease, and no such misery as we see around” !13, 


Bread-labour versus Intellectual labour 


In Gandhi’s opinion bread-labour does not include in- 
tellectual labour, though it is far superior to bodily labour. To 
quote Gandhi’s own words: “May not men earn their bread by 
intellectual labour? No. The needs of the body must be supplied 
by the body. ‘Render unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s’ per- 
haps applies here well’114, Again: “Let me not be misunder- 
stood. I do not discount the value of intellectual labour, but no 
amount of it is any compensation for bodily labour which every 
one of us is born to give for the common good of all. It may 
be, often is, infinitely superior to bodily labour, but it never is 
or can be a substitute for it, even as intellectual food, though far 
superior to the grains we eat, never can be a substitute for 
them’’115, 


About intellectual labour Gandhi had his own theory. A 
state, where everybody lives by the sweat of his brow, will be 
a paradise. In such a state intellectuals will serve the community 
free of charge. ‘If everyone labours physically for his bread, 
it follows that. poets, doctors, lawyers, etc. will regard it as 
their duty to use those talents gratis for the service of the hu- 
manity”116, Again: “Mere mental, that is, intellectual labour is 
for the soul and is its own satisfaction. It should never demand 


110 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 35. 

111 Harijan, Sept. 7, 1947, p. 316. 

112 ibid. 

113 ibid., June 29, 1935, p. 156; cf. also ibid., Sept. 7, 1947, p. 316. 
114 ibid., June 29, 1935, p. 156. 

115 Young’ goal Oct. 15, 1925, pp. 355-56 also cf. Harijan, Febr, 235 
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payment. In the ideal state, doctors, lawyers and the like will 
work solely for the benefit of the society, not for self”!17. And 
if intellectuals serve the community without desire for reward, 
it will improve even the quality of their intellectual output!18. 


Spinning the Best Form of Bread-labour 


Since food is the first among the primary necessities of life, 
the ideal form of bread-labour is something related to agricul- 
ture. If that is not possible, bread-labour should take the form 
of any other productive manual work, connected with some 
primary need, eg. spinning, weaving, carpentry, smithery etc. 
Among these Gandhi selected spinning, because it has all the 
necessaty qualities to be the universal form of bread-labour. He 
writes: ‘There is no easier and better productive work for 
millions than spinning”1!119, Also, “I have no doubt in my mind 
that the wheel can serve as the instrument of earning one’s live- 
lihood and, at the same time, enable the worker to render use- 
ful service to his neighbours’’120, He even compared it ‘“‘to the 
central sun round which the solar system of our village economy 
revolves”121, Thus for Gandhi, the spinning wheel is the best 
form of bread-labour. 


Obligation to Bread-labour 


To begin with, for Gandhi, bread-labour is a religious com- 
mandment. For, “God created man to work for his food, and 
said that those who ate without work are theives’122. The 
major religions of the world explicitly teach that to live man 
must work with his body. For example, the Bible enjoins this 
obligation. “In the sweat of thy brow shall thou eat thy bread, 
says the Bible”!23, The same is taught also by the Gita. “In my 
view, the same principle has been set forth in. the third chapter 
of the Gita where we are told that he who eats without offer- 


117 ibid., June 29, 1935, p. 156. 

118 ibid., Febr. 23, 1947, p. 36; March 2, 1947, p. 47. 
119 Harijan, Dec. 2, 1939, p. 360. 

120 ibid., March 17, 1946, p. 42. 
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122 Young India, Oct. 13, 1921, p. 325. 

123 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 35. 
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ing sacrifice eats stolen food. Sacrifice here can mean only bread- 
labour’’124, 


Then in the peculiar economic condition of India, accord- 
ing to Gandhi, to comply with this obligation of bread-labour is 
the best way of worshipping God. “I cannot imagine anything 
nobler or more national than that for, say, one hour in the day 
we should all do the labour that the poor must do, and thus 
identify ourselves with them and through them with all mankind. 
I cannot imagine better worship of God than that in His name 
I should labour for the poor even as they do”!25. Because of 
this, he was ready even to choose the spinning wheel, if he was 
given a chance of selection between the rosary and the spinning 
wheel. To cite Gandhi’s own words: “If it was possible for me 
to turn the wheel in my bed and if I felt that it would help 
me in concentrating my mind on God, I would certainly leave 
the rosary aside and turn the wheel. If I am strong enough to 
turn the wheel, and I have to make a choice between counting 
the beads or turning the wheel, I would certainly decide in 
favour of the wheel, making it my rosary, so long as I found 
poverty and starvation stalking the land’1!126. Nay, he even 
craved to die with his hands at the spinning wheel!27. 


Besides, by nature, the human body demands bread-labour, 
because nobody will be able to lead a healthy life without some 
kind of bodily exercise. If the human body demands it, why not 
we transform it into some kind of productive labour?—That is 
Gandhi’s argument. “A millionaire cannot carry on for long, and 
will soon get tired of his life, if he rolls in his bed all day long, 
and is even helped to his food. He therefore induces hunger by 
exercise and helps himself to the food he eats. If every one, 
whether rich or poor, has thus to take exercise in some shape 


or form, why should it not assume the form of productive, ie. 
bread-labour’’128, 


Moreover, reason also calls for bread-labour. Everyone has 
an equal right at least to such bare necessaries of life as food 


124 ibid. 

125 ae India, Oct. 20, 1921, p. 329; cf. also ibid. Sept. 24, 1925, 
p. 

126 ibid., August 14, 1924, p. 267. 

127 ibid., Oct. 20, 1921, p. 329. 

128 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 35, 
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and clothing. Since every right carries with it a corresponding 
duty, each one is in duty bound to labour with his limbs for 
his food and clothing!29, For this reason, Gandhi was of the 
opinion, that bread-labour should be one of the conditions for 
the right of the franchise130, 


Universal Obligation to love One’s Neighbour 


From the necessity of bread-labour: From this though in- 
directly, we can prove the obligation to love one’s neighbour. 
For, in Gandhi’s opinion, if a man remains idle he will be a 
burden to his neighbour. He writes: “The great nature has in- 
tended us to earn our bread in the sweat of our brow. Everyone, 
therefore, who idles away a single minute becomes to that extent 
a burden upon his neighbours, and to do so is to commit a 
breach of the very first lesson of ahimsa. Ahimsa is nothing if 
not a well-balanced, exquisite consideration for one’s neighbour 
and an idle man is wanting in that elementary consideration”’131, 
Also it is an act against ahimsa, to give a meal to an idle man who 
is physically sound. “My ahimsa would not tolerate the idea of 
giving a free meal to a healthy person who has not worked for it 
in some honest way, and if I had the power I would stop every 
Sadavrat where free meals are given”132, To put this principle 
into practice, Gandhi will give a beggar, who is not physically 
disabled, first work and then food. If he refuses to work, he will 
send him away even without food!33, He was even ready to ask 
Buddha, if he could meet him, why he did not teach the gospel 
of work, in preference to one of contemplation134. Because for 
Gandhi bread-labour and love of neighbour are intimately connect- 
ed and one who fulfils one’s duty of bread-labour, loves one’s 
neighbour, while one who neglects bread-labour, does not love 
one’s neighbour either. 


From the necessity of Yajna: From what is said above we 
should not conclude that for Gandhi, love of neighbour means 


129 Young India, March 26, 1931, p. 49. 

130 Harijan, March 2, 1947, p. 46. 

131 Young India, April 11, 1929, pp. 114-15, 
132 ibid.. August 13, 1925, p. 282. 

133 Harijan, May 11, 1935, p. 99. 

134 ibid., Nov, 2, 1935, p. 298. 
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only the obligation to bread-labour or that one who fulfils this 
obligation alone, loves one’s neighbour perfectly well. On the 
contrary, according to Gandhi, every act of man should be moti- 
vated by the love of neighbour or, to use the Sanskrit word, it 
should be an ‘Yajna’. 

Yajna is defined by Gandhi as follows: “Yajna means an 
act directed to the welfare of others, done without desiring any 
return for it whether of a temporal or spiritual nature’135, He 
himself explains the terms: “ ‘Act’ here must be taken in its 
widest sense and includes thought and word, as well as deed. 
‘Others’ embraces not only humanity but all life’136, Thus act 
here means all the daily activities, both bodily and mental, which 
a man has to perform according to his state of life. And it should 
be performed for the good of all, without any desire for reward. 


The necessity of offering yajna is evident from the fact that 
the sole purpose of the human body is to serve others. ‘This 
body, therefore, has been given us only in order that we may 
serve all creation with it’137. So if anybody eats without per- 
forming yajna, he is eating stolen food!38. But if a man serves 
others in the true spirit of yajna, he will soon grasp its necessity 
and usefulness and this will bring happiness not only to him but 
also to the whole world!39, Also without offering yajna nobody 
will be abe to achieve liberation or salvation!40, 


Besides, in Gandhi’s opinion, all are obliged to do yajna 
throughout the day. Because “the word cannot subsist for a 
single moment without yajna’’141, Also, ““Yajna is a duty to be 
performed, or service to be rendered, all the twenty-four hours 
of the day”1!42. For this, it is not necessary that one should leave 
the world and retire into a forest. It is enough that one performs 
all one’s daily actions in ‘the spirit of renunciation or for the good 
of others. To cite one of the examples given by Gandhi: “A 
merchant, who operates in the sacrificial spirit, will have crores 
passing through his hands, but he will, if he follows the law, use 


135 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 53. 
136 ibid. 

137 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 54. 
138 ibid. 

139 ibid., p. 56. 

140 ibid., p. 52. 

141 ibid., p. 54. 

142 ibid., p. 57. 
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his abilities for service. He will, therefore, not cheat or speculate, 
will lead a simple life, will not injure a living soul and will lose 
millions rather than harm anybody’ !43. Thus by this life of 
yajna, Gandhi means, that all should earn their livelihood by 
their work. But livelihood should not be their sole objective, but 
only a by-product of their vocation. The real objective of their 
life should be to serve others, or rather to love their neigh- 
bours144, 


Love of Neighbour: only Way to love God and of Salvation 


Lastly the obligation to love one’s neighbour is a corollary of 
the previous two articles. In those we have already seen that, 
for Gandhi, the only way to love God and to attain salvation 
is to love one’s neighbour. And since the aim of human life is 
salvation, each and everyone is obliged to love his neighbour. 
*“Man’s ultimate aim is the realization of God, and his activities, 
social, political, religious, have to be guided by the ultimate aim 
of the vision of God. The immediate service of all human beings 
becomes a necessary part of the endeavour simply because the 
only way to find God is to see Him in His creation and be one 
with it. This can only be done by service of all’’145. 


In short, it is Gandhi’s belief that, the only way to love 
God is to love one’s neighbour by following the doctrine of 
Swadeshi. Then, to follow the path of action, or love one’s 
neighbour through a life of selfless service, is the only means 
of attaining salvation or Moksha. And since the ultimate goal 
of human life is salvation, all are obliged to lead a life of ser- 
vice, by fulfilling the obligation of accepting bread-labour and 
leading a life of yajna, or rather of loving one’s neighbour. 


143 ibid., p. 58. 
144 ibid. 
145 Harijan, August 29, 1936, p. 226, 


CHAPllra. vi 


A CRITICAL EVALUATION 


After expounding Gandhi’s doctrine of the love of neigh- 
bour in the previous chapters, we now have to evaluate it in 
the light of Christian doctrine. 


Love of Neighbour: A Theological Virtue 


First of all, for Catholics, love of neighbour or rather 
charity is one of the three theological virtues, the others being 
faith and hopel. They are called theological because only by 
practising them will man be able to attain his supernatural end2. 
Or, more clearly, God alone can communicate them to man, 
while man himself is incapable of contributing anything positive in 
this matter, except to have a mere readiness to receive them. 
Then, by possessing these virtues man participates in that which 
properly belongs to God alone. Besides, God is the end and 
motive of these virtues3. 


Though the theological virtues are three in number, charity 
excels the other two because it directly attains God. So it is 
called the most excellent of all virtues4. Also without charity 
one cannot possess any virtue in the true sense of the word. 
Charity is therefore considered the form (forma virtutum) of 
all virtues5. 


The main purpose of the theological virtues is to open the 
sacred dialogue between God and man, which is to be complet- 
ed and perfected in his eternal happiness. This is all the more 
true about charity or love, because it is God who, with His 
love, begins this dialogue6 and gives man every means to res- 


1 Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 62; art. 3. 
2 J. AERTNYS, C. DAMEN, Theologia Moralis, vol. I, 17th ed. 1956, 
0527. 

3 B. HARING, The Law me Christ, vol. II, Cork 1965, pp. 4-5. 

4 Summa Theologica, I-I, 23; aft. 6, 

5 ibid., art. 7-8; B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol. II, pp. 96 ff. 

6 “In this is the love, not that we have loved God, but that he has 
first loved us” (1 Jn 4, 10); also cf. 1 Jn 4, 19, 
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pond. ‘The dialogue always begins with God, who reaches out 
to man with His transforming grace, endowing him with the 
capacity to respond’?, Thus the theological virtue of charity 
demands man to respond to God or in other words to love God. 


But in this earthly life this response to God or this love 
of God can be effected only by loving one’s neighbour. “The 
I-Thou relation to God can be realized in this earthly sojourn 
only if we in some measure have activated word and love in re- 
lation to our neighbour’’8. So St. John asks: “(How can he who 
does not love his brother, whom he sees, love God, whom he 
does not see?” (1 Jn 4, 20). Thus the theological virtue of 
charity, by insisting on the response of man to God, also re- 
quires him to love his neighbour. 


Then, the response to God can be realized only in and 
through Christ!0, Because, Christ is the Son of God, the Medi- 
ator between God and men. And God has sent His Son into the 
world to show His love towards men. Christ has shown this 
love of the Father towards men especially through his passion, 
resurrection and the sending of the Holy Spiritl1. The love of 
God shown to men through Christ requires us also to respond 
to God through Christ. This schema of love is indicated by 
Thomas Barrosse in the following words: ‘“The Father loves the 
Son and commands him to love us and thus to manifest his [the 
Father’s] love for us. The Son in loving us, both manifests to 
us the Father’s love for us and loves the Father in return, thus 
establishing himself in the Father’s love; the Son loves us (with 
a love that is the manifestation of the Father’s love for us) and 
commands us to love one another after his example and thus to 
establish ourselves in his love; in loving one another, we love 
him [Christ] in return, and in this way we manifest to one 
another and to the whole world his [the Son’s] love for men; 
in loving him in this way we love the Father”12, Fr. Haring, 


7 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol. Il, p. 6. 

8 ibid., p. 352. 

9 The old manuals of moral theology express the same idea by dis- 
tinguishing between the primary and secondary objects of charity. 
According to them the primary object is God while the secondary 
is oneself and neighbour. Cf. I. AERTNYS ,C. DAMEN, T heologia 
Moralis, vol. I, p. 327. 

10 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol. Il, pp. 7-8; 84. 

11 T. BARROSSE, Christianity...Mystery of Love, Indiana 1964, p. 6. 

12 ibid., p. 78. 
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expressing the same idea, writes: “One cannot love the heavenly 
Father without loving Christ, and one cannot love Christ without 
loving his neighbour’’!3. 


When we examine the doctrine of Gandhi’s love of neigh- 
bour, we realize without much effort, that the concept of love 
as a theological virtue, in its full sense as explained above, is 
lacking in it. Also he does not admit that man’s response to 
God or love for God and neighbour can be effected only in and 
through Christ. Because, though Gandhi admitted Jesus as a 
martyr, an embodiment of sacrifice and a divine teacher, he does 
not believe that Christ is the only Son of God. “It was more 
than I could believe that Jesus was the only incarnate Son of 
God and that only he who believed in him would have ever- 
lasting life. If God could have sons, all of us were His sons. 
If Jesus was like God, or God Himself, then all men were like 
God and could be God Himself”’!4. 


The Motive of the Love of Neighbour 


After discussing love of neighbour as a theological virtue, 
now let us consider its formal object or motive or in other 
words, why we should love our neighbour. One who reads the 
Bible, especially the New Testament, will easily understand that 
the chief motive of the Christian love of neighbour is not the 
commandment (Mt 22, 39; Mk 12, 31; Lk 10, 27; Jn 15, 12) 
but the love of God. ‘The chief motive of Christian love of 
neighbour is not the simple commandment as such. Even less is 
the motive sheer menace and dread of the judgement for those 
who refuse to love. Much rather it is God’s own love and the 
marvellous Gift of Love, which is His Spirit, embracing us all 
in its sweep and generosity’15. In the words of St. Augustine, 
“we love God and neighbour with the same charity, but God 
for the sake of God and our neighbour and _ ourselves 
for the sake of God’l6. We are obliged to love our 
neighbour as ourselves because, like us, they are also created 


13 B. HARING, Shalom: Peace, New York 1968, p. 154; also cf. The 
Law of Christ, vol. Il, p. 358; C. SPICQ, Agape in the New Testa- 
ment, vol. II, London 1965, pp. 98, 175-176. 

14 Autobiography, p. 101. 

15 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol. Il, p. 359. 

16 St. AUGUSTINE, De Trinitate, 8, 8: PL. 42, 959. 
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in the image of God; and all are called to participate in the 
divine nature, which is to be effected through grace. So we have 
to love our neighbour because we are all sons of the same Fa- 
ther who loves us. “It is God’s very love, the unique love with 
which He loves Himself and us, which is the proper motive of 
supernatural love of self and of neighbour’!7. Thus the ultimate 
motive of the Christian love of neighbour is the love of God. 


As for Gandhi’s doctrine, it may seem that for him the 
motive for loving one’s neighbour is different from that of a Chris- 
tian. As we saw in the second and fourth chapters, Gandhi 
accepts the common Hindu-belief in the oneness of man or rather 
in the oneness of all that lives!8. And for a Hindu this oneness 
of man is the reason why we should love our neighbour. ‘““Why 
should we love our neighbour as ourselves?—not because of their 
good qualities, not because of the help that we have received 
from them but because of our unity in spirit”19. R.R. Diwakar, 
a Gandhian scholar, analysing the motive of Gandhi’s ahimsa 
writes: “The origin of this relationship based on love is to be 
sought in the intuitive or mystic realization of the oneness of all 
life. Unless there is a strong emotional realization of this kind 
of oneness, how can one say that we would suck the poison out 
of the ‘wound of his murderer if he were bitten by a serpent even 
during the very act of murder?...To one who experiences that 
all life is one, all consciousness is one, all Spirit is one, it is a 
fact as vivid as the sky is blue. How others look upon his ex- 
perience is not relevant to him. It is in this experience that we 
find the origin of love. When one feels that ‘others’ are himself, 
he is bound to love them. There is no escape from it”20, Fr, G. 
Soares, comparing the motive of Christian love with that of 
Gandhi’s ahimsa, observes: ‘““Resemblances to the Christian caritas 
are obvious, and Gandhi admits the affiliations of ahimsa to the 
Sermon on the Mount. But Christian charity is a supernatural 


17 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol. I, p. 357; cf. also R. SCHNA- 
CKENBURG, The Moral Teaching of the New Testament, New 


York 1966, p. 95; C. SPICQ, Agape in the New Testament, vol. I 
London 1963, pp. 52-53; 139-140. 


18 Cf. Chapter II, P. 46 Chapter IV, pp. 104-105 


19 S. ABHEDANANDA, Attitude of Vedanta Towards Religion, Cal- 
cutta 1947, p. 53. 


20 R. R. DIWAKAR, Satyagraha, Bombay 1946, p. 25. 
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virtue based on the Fatherhood of God: love your neighbour 
because he like yourself is the child of the God you love; while 
ahimsa strictly, does not advert to a personal God at all, but is 
based on the Upanishadic concept of the oneness of all life: love 
your neighbour, because he is in truth yourself”21!. Thus for 
Gandhi, the motive of the love of neighbour is the oneness of 
all life22, 

But how this oneness of life is to be understood? Is it to 
be taken as part of the Advaita doctrine or in some other sense? 
As we have already seen in dealing with his concept of God, 
Gandhi is not an Advaitist in the strict sense23. So this oneness 
of all life also cannot be taken as a part of the Advaita doctrine. 


And since Gandhi believes in a personal God, the words of 
Fr. G. Soares, quoted above, do not prove much. Because, ac- 
cording to Fr. G. Soares, the main reason why ahimsa is based 
on the Upanishadic concept of the oneness of all life, is that it 
‘does not advert to a personal God at all’. 

If we read Gandhi carefully, we can understand that he 
deduces this oneness of all life from the oneness of God or 
from the oneness of the Source. To give one or two examples: 
“IT believe in the absolute oneness of God and therefore also 
of humanity. What though we have bodies? We have but one 
soul. The rays of the sun are many through refraction. But they 
have the same source. I cannot, therefore, detach myself from 
the wickedest soul, nor may I be denied identity with the most 
virtuous”24, And more clearly: ‘““The chief value of Hinduism 
lies in holding the actual belief that all life (not only human 
beings, but all sentient beings) is one, i.e. all life coming from 
the One Universal Source’’25. In the first passage though Gandhi 
says that we have one soul, this cannot mean that all men have 
numerically one soul only. In the same passage he affirms the 
existence of individual souls. But these passages clearly show 
that this oneness of all life can very well be interpreted in the 
sense that all life is one because it has the same Source or it 
proceeds from the same God. Thus the oneness of man can 


21 Religious Hinduism, p. 302. 

22 Autobiography, p. 264. 

23 Cf. Chapter II, p. 40 

24 C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, p. 306. 

25 Harijan, Dec. 26, 1936, p. 365; cf also ibid., Jan. 26, 1934, p. 4. 
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mean that each individual soul proceeds from God or the souls 
of men have One Universal Source, or rather all are children of 
the one and the same God. Other expressions as ‘man is made 
in the image of God’26 and ‘we are children of one and the same 
Creator’27 etc., found in the writings of Gandhi, confirm this 
interpretation. If this interpretation holds good (which we hope 
does), it follows that we cannot give much value to the words 
of R. R. Diwakar, above mentioned. For then, according to 
Gandhi, we have to love our neighbour not because ‘he is 
ourselves’ but because he is a child of God as we ourselves are. 


The Ultimate Goal of Loving One’s Neighbour 


Through charity we are participating in the divine nature. 
As the effect of this participation we become sons of God. 
Since sons have to imitate their Father in every way pos- 
sible, Christians are obliged not only to love their neighbour, 
but also to love them as God loves them28. And God loves all 
including sinners and lavishes His gifts on all of them without 
expecting any return. Thus if Christians imitate their Father not 
only in loving others but also in the manner of loving others, 
they will resemble their Father or in other words they will be- 
come perfect as their Father is perfect. 


Also, since charity, in the full sense of the word, can be 
attributed only to God, when we love our neighbour with 
supernatural love, it is not we, but God who loves our neigh- 
bour in us. “In Pauline language, however, we must say that it 
is God and Christ, who, in us, love our neighbour’29. As a 
result of this, charity becomes the distinguishing mark of Chris- 
tian30, So the more Christians progress in loving their neigh- 
bour, the more they will become like their Father. Therefore, 


26 “Man in the flesh is essentially imperfect. He may be described as 
being made in the image of God but he is far from being God” 
(Harijan, March 3, 1946, p. 29); also cf. Mahatma, vol. VII, p. 271. 

27 “It is quite proper to resist and attack a system, but to resist and at- 
tack its author is tantamount to resisting and attacking oneself. For 
we are all tarred with the same brush, and are children of one and 
the same Creator, and as such the divine powers within us are in- 
finite’, Autobiography, p. 206. 

28 C. SPICQ, Agape in the New Testament, vol. I, p. 140. 

2) ibid., vol. Uy pe ¥75: 


30 Mt 5, 45-48; C. SPICQ, Agape in the New Testament, vol. I, p. 14. 
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the Gospels, after insisting on the necessity of loving also our 
enemies, exhort all to be perfect as their heavenly Father is 
perfect and merciful as He is merciful31. Thus the ultimate goal 
of the Christian love of neighbour is to be perfect with the 
same perfection which the heavenly Father possesses. 


This ultimate goal, or this invitation to be perfect as God 
is perfect by loving one’s neighbour, is not expressly mentioned 
in the writings of Gandhi. However, there is a passage in 
Gandhi, which means that one who makes progress in loving 
others will become like God. To quote Gandhi’s own words: 
‘“‘Non-violence is an active force of the highest order. It is soul- 
force or the power of God-head within us. We become God- 
like to the extent we realize non-violence but we can never be- 
come wholly God”32. As Gandhi insists on man’s obligation to 
love his neighbour, this passage may be interpreted as an invita- 
tion to become perfect or God-like by loving others. 


The Material Object 


The object of this love is contained in the word ‘neighbour’. 
Who is our neighbour? Christ answered this question through 
the parable of the good Samaritan. From the parable it can be 
concluded ‘‘that according to the Gospel a ‘neighbour’ is any- 
one to whom it is possible to do good”’33. Or in other words: 
“you must act as a neighbour, prove yourself as a neighbour, to 
every one without exception, even those for whom you feel a 
positive repulsion”34. Thus “every human being in any concrete - 
situation can become our ‘neighbour’, if God in His providence 
leads him to us in his misfortune and opens our heart to him 
and grants us the necessary means to assist him’’35, 


But this does not mean that, given an equal need or equal 
misfortune, those who are intimately related to us by natural 
bonds of blood relationship or friendship, and those who are 
entrusted to our care, have no special claim on our help. In 


31 Mt 5, 48; Lk 6, 36. 

32 Harijan, Nov. 12, 1938, p. 326. 

33 C. SPICQ, Agape in the New Testament, vol. III, London 1966, p. 
204; cf. also vol. I, pp. 10-11. 

34 T. BARROSSE, Christianity...Mystery of Love, p. 37. 

35 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol. Il, p. 361. 
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fact, they have precedence over others, who are also in equal 
need. Thus in identical circumstances, the common order of 
charity is the following: husband or wife, children and parents, 
brothers and sisters, relatives, friends and then others36, 


Since the motive of the Christian love of neighbour is the 
love of God, every creature which enjoys the love of God, or 
is capable of enjoying it, comes under the term ‘neighbour’. In 
other words, all the angels and saints, all the souls in purgatory 
and all men on earth are our neighbours. Thus the damned and 
irrational creatures are excluded from the object of this love37. 
“The damned have eternally shut themselves off from the com- 
munity of fellowship in the divine love. Hence they can no 
longer be the object of Christian love of neighbour...Brute 
animals and all irrational creation are objects of our wonder. In 
a sense we cherish all of God’s creatures for their Creator’s 
sake, but strictly speaking nothing irrational can be the object 
of the Christian virtue of neighbourly love, charity. Nothing 
irrational is capable of the beatifying friendship with God 
which is the bond of Christian love of neighbour’’38. 


Enemies are an essential part of the object of this Chris- 
tian love. Nay they are called the privileged object of charity, 
because no other object calls for such forgetfulness of self and 
such absence of egoism39. Love for enemies is an acid test to 
know whether the love is supernatural or not. Because while 
there is nothing in the enemies which can motivate a natural 
love, if a man really loves his enemies, it should be the result 
of his authentic Christian charity49. So the New Testament con- 


siders the love of enemies as a special characteristic of the sons 
of God (Mt 5, 44-45). 


For Gandhi also, the object of this love or the word 
‘neighbour’ comprehends all men or humanity. “My mission is 
not merely brotherhood of Indian humanity. My mission is not 
merely freedom of India, though today it undoubtedly engrosses 
practically the whole of my life and the whole of my time. But 


36 B. HARING,The Law of Christ, vol. Il, p. 363. 

37 Summa Theologica, I-Il, q. 25, art. 3. 

38 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol. II, pp. 361-362. 
39 C. SPICQ, Agape in the New Testament, vol. I, p. 139. 
40 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol. Il, p. 364. 
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through realization of freedom of India I hope to realize and 
carry on the mission of the brotherhood of man’’41. 


Though Gandhi wanted and longed to envelope all men in 
his love, in achieving this ideal in the practical field, his method 
was to practise the doctrine of Swadeshi. As we saw in the pre- 
vious chapter42 Swadeshi is that spirit which compels man to 
serve selflessly his next-door neighbour to the exclusion of any 
other. And this neighbour, who is so served, should serve his 
own neighbour selflessly. Thus this circle of service will grow 
wider and wider and will finally include all men or humanity 
itself. So Gandhi’s order of charity can be formulated as follows: 
a man renders his selfless service to the family, the family to the 
community, the community to the district, the district to the 
province, the province to the nation and the nation to the 
world43, 


According to Gandhi love for enemies is the sign of pure 
and real love. Because “mutual trust and mutual love are no 
trust and love. The real love is to love them that hate you, to 
love your neighbour even though you distrust him’”44, Again: 
“Tt is easy enough to be friendly to one’s friends. But to be- 
friend the one who regards himself as your enemy is the quintes- 
sence of true religion’’45, 


As we have already noted when dealing with non-violence, 
Gandhi not only insists on the love of enemies, but also goes a 
step forward and demands that a man who practises sincere love 
cannot even consider anybody his enemy, though there may be 
people who consider him their enemy46. For this reason, as we 
see in the previous paragraph, Gandhi very often explains the 
term ‘enemy’ as “one who regards himself as your enemy” or 
“one who hates you”’. This idea of Gandhi deserves special atten- 
tion because it very well coincides with the idea of the Gospel 


41 Young India, April 4, 1929, p. 107; also cf. ibid., August 11, 1927, 
5 


P2353. 

42 Cf. Chapter V, pp. 165-170 

43 Young India, June 27, 1929, p. 214. 

44 Harijan, March 3, 1946, p. 28. 

45 Harijan, May 11, 1947 p. 146; also cf. C. F. ANDREWS, Mahatma 
Gandhi's Ideas, p. 246; S. RADHAKRISHNAN (ed.), Mahatma 
Ore” p. 34; M. K. GANDHI, Delhi Diary, Ahmedabad 1948, 
p. 365. 

46 Cf. Chapter IV, p. 98, R. R. DIWAKAR, Satyagraha, p. 26. 
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passages, which treat of love for enemies. Thus in Mt 5, 44 and 
Lk 6, 27-28 enemies are described as “those who hate you” and 
“those who persecute you”. 


The main difference we notice in Gandhi’s object of love is 
that in it he includes also the irrational beings which, according 
to him, are to be loved in the same way as human beings. ‘“‘Hind- 
uism insists on the brotherhood not only of all mankind but of 
all that lives. It is a conception which makes one giddy, but we 
have to work up to it”47. Again more clearly: “I want to realize 
brotherhood or identity not merely with the beings called hu- 
man, but I want to realize identity with all life, even such 
things as crawl upon earth. I want, if I don’t give you a shock, to 
realize identity with even the crawling things upon earth, be- 
cause we claim descent from the same God, and that being so, 
all life in whatever form it appears must be essentially one’’48. 


Importance and Necessity 


The religion of Jesus Christ or the Christian response to 
God can be reduced to the word ‘agape’ which is expressed by 
the two commandments: the love of God and love of neighbour. 
These commandments are already stated in the Old Testament 
though in different passages49. Christ answering a doctor of the 
Law, not only linked these commandments but also reduced all 
precepts to them (Mt 22, 36-40). He also put them in mutual 
relation, which really form but one50. Thus agape towards God 
became inseparable from the love of neighbour. 


As a result of it “St. Paul had summed up Christian morali- 
ty in fraternal charity (Rom 13, 8-10). St. John teaches that it 
is impossible to love God without loving one’s neighbour. To 
pretend to have charity for God without extending it to one’s 
neighbour would be a lie (1 Jn 4, 20). Worse still, the divine 
agape cannot live in a heart that closes itself to compassion for 
a brother in need (1 Jn 3, 17)’51. Thus “according to Jesus’ 
mind love of God is to find expression and give practical proof 


47 Harijan, March 28, 1936, p. 51. 

48 Young India, April 4, 1929, p. 107. 

49 Love of God in Deut 6, 5 and love of neighbour in Lev. 19, 18. 
50 C. SPICQ, Agape in the New Testament, vol. I, p. 31. 

51 ibid., vol, III, p. 182. 
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of itself in the equally important brotherly love’52. Therefore, 
“love of neighbour has become the supreme precept, the sum 
and resumé of all others, adequate expression of God’s will for 
his children, ‘the royal Law” (Jas 2, 8). To love one’s neigh- 
bour is to accomplish the entire Law; on this point, the Chris- 
tian can “fulfil” all his moral and religious obligations of 
obedience to God”’53, 

In this earthly life, since the love of God is to find expres- 
sion in the love of neighbour, it seems to prevail over the duty 
toward God. Thus it is more important than holocausts or sacri- 
fices (Mk 12, 33). Also it is indispensable for the acceptance of 
our gift that, before offering it, we should be reconciled with 
anyone who has a grievance against us (Mt 5, 23-24). Moreover, 
the Gospels present it as the criterion by which men will be 
judged (Mt 25, 34-46), nay it is the necessary requisite for 
attaining eternal life (Lk 10, 25-28)54. This shows the real 
importance of the love of neighbour for a Christian. 


From this unique importance we can very well deduce its ne- 
cessity. If one who loves one’s neighbour supernaturally accom- 
plishes the entire Law; if it is the criterion by which men will 
be judged; finally if it is indispensable for attaining eternal life; 
it is certainly necessary, because the purpose of human life is 
to attain salvation. Since love of neighbour is a means to obtain 
eternal life, it is necessary by a necessity of means55. 


As we have already seen in the fifth chapter, Gandhi also 
admits the necessity of love of God and love of neighbour. And 
in this earthly life the only way left to man to love God is to 
love his neighbour56, Also it is intimately connected with the 
attainment of Moksha or salvation, nay it is the only means of 
salvation57?, Thus Gandhi admits the importance of the love of 
neighbour. Since the ultimate end of men is to attain Moksha all 
are obliged to love their neighbours. Therefore, according to 
Gandhi, all should love their neighbours as the only means of 


52 R. SCHNACKENBURG, The Moral Teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 95. 

53 C. SPICQ, Agape in the New Testament, vol. Il, p. 43. 

54 ibid., vol. I, p. 115. 

55 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol. II, p. 90, 

56 Cf. Chapter V, pp. 171-172 

57 Cf. Chapter V, pp. 180-18] 
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salvation, or in other words, love of neighbour is necessary for 
salvation by a necessity of means. 


The Practice of this Love 


Finally we have to deal with the practice of the love of 
neighbour or with how one should love one’s neighbour. For 
a Christian it is clearly stated in the commandment (Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself), both of the Old Testament (Lev 
19, 18) and of the New Testament (Mt 22, 39; Mk 12, 33; Lk 
10, 27; Rom 13, 9). Some interpret the words ‘as thyself’ as 
giving priority to oneself over the neighbour58. According to 
Professor Schnackenburg the addition of the words “is not in- 
tended to be taken as a limitation of its scope. Rather, the self- 
love that is spontaneously and essentially present in every one 
should be an unforgettable reminder to us of how far our love 
for others ought to go”59, For Fr. Haring these words not only 
mean equality between oneself and one’s neighbour, but also 
signify the impossibility of loving oneself in a true Christian 
manner, if this equality is disturbed. “Christian love of self and 
of neighbour can only thrive together, one with the other, each 
into the other. If it is correct to say—and this is surely true— 
that a person cannot rightly love his neighbour unless he right- 
ly loves himself because of the virtue of divine love, it is equally 
true that one cannot love himself in a truly Christian manner, 
unless he sees and loves in his neighbour as in himself the child 
of God, the redeemed in Christ’’60, 


In practising this love Christians are obliged not only to 
love others as themselves, but also to imitate Christ in loving 
others. “This is my commandment: that you love one another, as 
I have loved you” (Jn 15, 12). And to show the way in which 
one should imitate him, Jesus adds immediately: ““A man can 
have no greater love than to lay down his life for his friends” 
(Jn 15, 13). Thus among the different acts of love the supreme 


58 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol. II, pp. 378-379. 

59 R. SCHNACKENBURG, The Moral Teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 103. : 

60 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol, II, p. 378, 
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possible for a Christian who has to imitate Christ in loving 
others, is to offer his very life for his neighbour®!. 


Since Gandhi is not a theologian, he does not speak, as 
does Catholic theology, of how one should love one’s neighbour. 
However, he holds that the main purpose of the human body 
is to serve others. “This body, therefore, has been given us, 
only in order that we may serve all creation with it’62. Also 
while serving others we should not waste time and energy for 
our own comforts. Nay the best part should be given to others. 
“One who would serve will not waste a thought upon his own 
comforts, which he leaves to be attended to or neglected by his 
Master on high... Voluntary service of others demands the best of 
which one is capable and must take precedence over service of 
self’’63, Besides, Gandhi also teaches that the supreme act of 
love possible in this life, is to die for others. “No man, if he 
is pure, has anything more precious to give than his life’’64, 


Though Gandhi did not believe in the divinity of Christ, he 
accepted Him as a martyr, an embodiment of sacrifice and a 
great example to be followed®5. In fact he did follow Christ in 
practising the love of neighbour. Therefore he could claim that 
if Jesus came to India, He would own him as a true Chris- 
tian66, Also he was called the best Christian of his time. “It is 
a strange thing that Christians should feel, as many of us do, 
that the best Christian in the world today is a Hindu. The more 
I see of Gandhiji’s work and read of his teaching, the more I 
feel that this is the case. He will, I know, not resent it if I add 
that, to me, Jesus of Nazareth is unique in his perfection; all 
I say, and this I feel bound to say, is that of his disciples today 
there is none so near to Him as Mahatma Gandhi’67, Thus 
Gandhi not only followed the example of Christ in loving others, 
but even excelled many a Christian in imitating Him. 

In our discussion of Gandhi’s practice of love, one point 
which deserves our special attention and admiration is that, in his 


61 T. BARROSSE, Christianity...Mystery of Love, Pp. 71: 

62 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 54; also ef. Harijan, Febr. 24, 1946. 

63 From Yeravda ey: PP. 59-60. ats 

64 M. K. GANDHI, Delhi Diary, p. : 

65 Autobiography, p. 101; Young India, Sept. 4, 1924 p. 296; C. F. 
ANDREWS, Mahatma aries Ideas, p. 92 

66 Harijan, Nov. 17, 1946, p. 405. 

67 S. RADHAKRISHNAN (ed.), Mahatma Gandhi, pp. 258, also 185, 
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life, he gave priority to those acts by which he wanted to remedy 
the special needs of his own people. Because “Love must always 
sense the special needs of the age and find a remedy for them’’68. 
He even confessed that the whole of his time and the whole of 
his life is being spent for remedying the special needs of India®9. 
To know what these special needs were, how and to what extent 
he remedied them, it is enough to go through our third and 
fourth chapters. 


The only point we have to differ from Gandhi's practice of 
love is where he admits mercy killing70. According to the Catho- 
lic doctrine mercy killing or euthanasia is forbidden either with 
or without the consent of the patient. If it is performed with 
the consent of the patient it is suicide, and if it is without his 
consent, it is murder7!, 


68 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol. Il, p. 391. 

69 Young India, April 4, 1929, p. 107. 

70 Cf. Chapter IV, pp. 111-112 

71 B. HARING, The Law of Christ, vol. III, Cork 1967, pp. 213 ff. 


CONCLUSION 


After comparing Gandhi’s doctrine of the love of neighbour 
with that of the Christian doctrine on its main points, now let 
us see how far we can agree with it. For this, it is necessary to 
summarize its merits and demerits. 


First of all, if we consider love of neighbour as a theologi- 
cal virtue, Gandhi’s doctrine has some limitations. It seems that 
the only point on which he agrees is that since non-violence or 
love is a “power of Godhead within us’”?2 one who loves is 
participating in the divine nature. Other points such as, this 
love is communicated by God who is its end and motive, and 
this love can be practised only in and through Christ, are want- 
ing in his doctrine. The reason for these defects may be that he 
does not believe in the divinity of Christ and he is not a theolo- 
gian. 

Concerning the formal object, Gandhi does not seem to 
differ from the Christian doctrine. For, though he teaches that 
it is the oneness of man or rather the oneness of all that lives, 
it can be interpreted as meaning that we have to love our 
neighbour because we are all creatures of the one and the same 


God. 


About its ultimate goal, though Gandhi does not state it 
in categorical terms, as we saw, he can be interpreted as invit- 
ing men to become perfect or God-like by loving others. So on 
this point there is no difference between the Catholic doctrine 


and that of Gandhi. 


As regards the material object, the only diversity we can find 
is that, for Gandhi, irrational beings are also to be loved in the 
same way as human beings. He is of the opinion that Hinduism 
even excels Christianity by extending its love to all living 
beings73. The root of this defect we notice in his belief that not 
only men but all living beings have an imperishable soul. “Again 


72 Harijan, Nov. 12, 1938, p. 326, 
73 Autobiography, p. 120. 
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according to Christianity only human beings had souls and not 
other living beings, for whom death meant complete extinction, 
while I held a contrary belief’’74. 


There is complete agreement between Gandhi and Catholics 
about the importance and the necessity of the love of neighbour. 
Thus he also teaches that it is the only way open to man in his 
earthly sojourn to love God and to attain salvation. 


In practising this love, Gandhi not only spent himself in 
remedying the special needs of his own people, but also followed 
Christ so closely that he was even called the best Christian of 
his time. At times he even went astray. Thus he admitted mercy 
killing of human beings which is forbidden according to Catho- 
lics. He admits it because, in his opinion, the intention, behind 
this act is to show one’s love toward the patient. For, since there 
is no hope of recovery, the only possible way to practise one’s 
love is to stop the suffering, which can be done only. by putting 
an end to the life of. the patient. 


The merits and demerits of Gandhi’s doctrine of the love 
of neighbour can be summed up in the words of E. Stanley Jones. 
Comparing Gandhi’s life with that of the Christian he writes: 
“We as Christians saw more in the Cross than Gandhi and put 
it into operation less; Gandhi saw less in the Cross than we and 
put it into practice more. We left the Cross a doctrine. Gandhi 
left it a deed. Therefore Gandhi with his half-light and fuller 
practice goes beyond us in power who have fuller light and half- 
practice’’75, 

Yes, Gandhi saw less in the cross or he had only half-light, 
in spite of his fuller practice. That is why the defects, mentioned 
above, ate seen in his doctrine. Had he been able to see more 
in the cross, these limitations could have been remedied and there 
would have been no difference between the Christian doctrine of 
the love of neighbour and that of Mahatma Gandhi. 


74 Autobiography, p. 101. 
75 E, STANLEY JONES, Mahatma Gandhi; an Interpretation, p. 105. 
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